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NEWDIGATE PRIZE POEM FOR 18925. 
By Ricuarp Crarxe Sewer, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 





THE dark pine-waves on Tibur’s classic steep, 
From rock to rock the headlong waters leap, 
Tossing their foam on high, «ill leaf and flower 
Glitter, like emeralds, in the sparkling shower: 
Lovely—but lovelier from the charms that glow 
Where Latium spreads her purple vales below ; 
The olive, smiling on the sunny hill, 

The golden orchard, and the dactile rill, 

The spring clear-bubbling in its rocky font, 
‘The moss-grown cave, the Naiad’s fabled haunt, 
And, far as eye can. strain, yon shadowy dome, 
The glory of the earth, Eternal Rome. 


This, this was Vesta’s seat—sublime, alone, 
The mountain crag appear’d her Virgin throne, 
In all the majesty of Goddess might, 
Fann’d by pure gales, and bathed in cloudless light; 
Her’s was the dash of Anio’s sacred tide, 
The flame from Heaven's ethereal fount supplied, 
And the young forms that trod the marble shrine, 
For earth too hir, for mortal too divine. 


And, lo! where still ten circling columns rise 


High o’er the arching = prismatic dyes, 


Touch’d, but not marr’d—as time had paus’d to spare 
The wreaths that bloom in lingering beauty there—. . 
E’en where each mouldering wreck might seem to: mourn 
Her rifted shaft, her low’d acanthus torn, D AGS 
Nature’s wild flowers in silent sorrows wave 

Their votive sweets o’er Art’s neglecied grave. 


But ye who sleep the calm and dreamless sleep, 
Where joy forgets to smile, and woe to weep, 
For you, blest maids, a long and last repose 
Has still’d each pulse that throbs, each vein that glows; 
For oft, too oft, the white and spotless vest 
Conceal’d a bleeding heart, an aching breast ; 
Hope, that with cold despair held feeble strife, 
And love that parted but with parting life; 

Still would the cheek with human passion burn, 
Stili would the heart to fond remembrance turn, 
Vow all itself to Heaven, but vow in vain, 

Sigh for its thoughts, yet sigh to think again. 


And thou, Immortal Bard, whose sweetest lays 
Were hymn’d in rapture to thy Tibur's praise, 
What, though no more the listening vales prolong 
The playful echoes of thy Sabine song; 
Weep not her olive-groves’ deserted shade, 

Her princely halls, in silent ruin laid, 

Her altars mouldering on a nameless hill— 

There all is beauty, all is glory still; ‘ 

Flowers—yet more bright than Roman maiden wreath’d; 
Prayers—yet more pure thaa virgin priestess breath'd ; 

A fane—more noble than the vestal trod— 

The Christian’s temple, to the Christian’s God ! 





PREFACE. 


Pik Catholic Question forms the most prominent feature in the 
“ j1istorical Chronicle” of our present volume. Indeed our Parlia- 
mentary record is chiefly occupied with discussions on this momentous 
subject; and “ at no period of our history,” as an intelligent Corre- 
spondent observes, in p. 210, “ did the claims of the Irish Catholics 
more strongly occupy public attention.” —‘ The Catholic Association,” 
he continues, “‘ had usurped powers in the collection of « Rent,’ &c. 
which no well-organized Government could tolerate, without endanger- 
ing the safety of the state.” It was therefore the imperative duty of 
the Ministry and the Legislature to adopt such energetic measures as 
were best calculated to repress so monstrous an assumption of dictato- 
rial authority as was then arrdgated by an audacious faction. They 
have happily succeeded, and tranquillity has been partially restored to 
the Sister Kingdom. In the mean time, the usual question of « Catholic 
Emancipation” has been renewed with determined and re-iterated 
pertinacity ; and every species of sophistry has been adduced in support 
of Catholicism by the friends of the measure. The question was carried 
in the House of Commons, but fortunately lost in the Lords by a 
majority of forty-eight. The memorable and impressive speech of the 
Heir Presumptive to the throne, and the brilliant and irrefutable argu- 
ments of the Bishop of Chester, Lord Liverpool, and Lord Eldon, gave 
a death-blow to the hopes of papistical ambition. 

As ardent admirers of our Protestant Constitution, and as decided 
opponents to the spiritual tyranny and artful designs of the Romish 
Church, we shall never cease to deprecate every concession to a sect 
whose sanguinary and despotic principles have been evinced in every 
age and every nation—who have the wish, but happily not the power, 
to re-issue their exterminating edicts, and re-kindle the fires of Smith- 
field. Let us not then restore the blood-stained weapons which our 
brave and illustrious ancestors so nobly wrested from their grasp. 
Let us not compromise that pure faith which Cranmer, Hooper, and 
Latimer so gloriously attested with their blood ; and which a Tillot- 
son, a Porteus, and a galaxy of Dignitaries have adorned with every 
social virtue and intellectual worth. The Papal monster has been 
rendered powerless by the energies of our forefathers. Though the 
same deadly virus flows through his system, he is now paralyzed, and 
lies prostrate at our feet ; let us not then administer resuscitatives, lest, 
like the frozen viper in the fable, he betray his inherent propensities, 
and turn his venomous fangs upon a generous but too-confiding bene- 
factor. ‘ According as advantages have been afforded by the Legisla- 
ture to the Roman Catholics, (observes his Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin, in his important evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee,) there has been uniformly a progressive advance in the tone 
both of confidence and demand.” The venerable Primate then adds : 

“The great body of the lower Roman population in Ireland is known to be 
of a character the most superstitious and ignorant. Their minds, it is well 
known, have been recently filled with undoubting expectations of a certain 

reat event in their favour being to take place agreeably to prediction about 
this time. Should a change now take place that might be construed into a 
fulfilment of this prediction, this would be fel by the multitude as =. direct 
interference 
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interference of the Almighty, even without any such teaching as would, it js 
too much to be apprehended, be employed to imprint it on their minds, as it 
already has been to prepare their mirids for it.”—** So convinced am | (he adds) 
of the ultimate intention of the Roman Catholic body in Ireland (that is, of that 
portion of it which will necessarily carry with it in the end the entire mass,) so 
convinced am I that it is their intention to endeavour to obtain the country 
ultimately for themselves, that I have no hesitation in saying, that if England 
were embarrassed by any very serious war, in which she found it difficult to 
maintain herself, the attempt would speedily be made to effect a total separation 
of the two countries ; and this principally, as I take it, for the accomplishment 
of the abolition of that which the Roman Catholics in Ireland are sedulously 
taught to believe a damnable heresy.” 

During the present Session of Parliament the most wise and bene- 
ficial measures have been adopted for promoting the interests of our 
foreign relations, and improving our internal and municipal polity. 
The new colonial regulations, and the late reduction of our export and 
import duties, as stated in pages 263, 354, have already contributed to 
the national prosperity ; and promise to realize,.at no distant period, 
the most permanent. advantages. Many useful Laws have been 
enacted, which the ever-changing nature of society rendered impera- 
tively necessary ;—a law of plain and impartial equity between Masters 
and Workmen jor the regulation of wages, &c.—-a law of justice as to 
the relation of Merchant and Factor,—a law repealing the obsolete 
Bubble Act,—a most important law for the regulation of Jurors,— 
another to prevent frivolous and fraudulent Writs of Error,—a whole 
series of laws for the improved regulation of the Customs,—an Acct for 
the regulation of Consuls and Consulage Fees,—for the Amendment of 
the Navigation code,—of the Quarantine Laws,—of the Ships’ Registry 
regulations,—for the erection of additional Docks for the Trade of 
Londoa,—and numberless objects of the greatest importance. To mark 
the activity of improvement in all directions, no less than 438 Private 
Bills have been discussed in the House of Commons, and 287 passed ; a 
greater number, we believe, than were ever before known. 

On reverting to our Ositruary, which, we trust, may be justly 
considered a perennial record of departed worth, we have to lament the 
loss of many individuals, eminent for talents, rank, or virtue, who have 
paid the common debt of Nature ;—Dr. Parr, Dr. Elmsley, Maturin, 
Denon, and Mrs. Barbauld have left a blank in the arena of Litera- 
ture; Science and the Arts will feel the absence of Tilloch, Fuseli, 
and Owen ;—Purvis, Sir A. Campbell, Erskine, Long, and many other 
Naval and Military heroes, who have individually promoted the glory 
of their native land, have received that just tribute, from our bio- 
grapher’s pen, which their manly virtues demanded. 


INDEX to tHe PLATES. 


Those marked * are Vignettes, printed with the letter press. 


Balbec, Temple of 589 London, St. Bride’s Church 17.  frag- 
Camberwell Church, Surrey 227 ments of the Hermitage of the Wall 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@— 


We thank W. S. for his friendly offer of 
«¢ Original Letters of eminent Literary Cha- 
racters.”’ Such communications are always 
acceptable. 

L. S. says, “A copy of the London Pa- 
geant of 1612 was sold at the sale of the 
curious and truly valuable library of James 
West, Pres. R.S. on the 29th of March 1773, 
together with many other scarce tracts, for 
11. 9s. At the same sale were * London’s 
Triumphant Holiday (upon the Restoration 
of the King), by Cha. Hammond, 1660, 
(black letter), together with some other 
tracts, for 12s. 6d. The Triumphs of 1620 
and 1621 sold for 7s.; those of 1634, 1638, 
and 1639, for 15s. 6d.; and those of. 1657 
and 1658 for 5s.” 

H. F. a native of Ashford, Kent, requests 
a view and description of the church there, 
‘¢ which contains many ancient monuments 
and brasses.” We beg to remind H. F. 
that this parish has received very copious 
illustration in Hasted’s History of Kent, 
III. 264; and in Parsons’s Monuments of 
the County, pp. 29, 531, et seq. Any fur- 
ther information we should be happy to re- 
ceive ; and a view of the church also, if the 


building is really worthy of it. A folio 
etching of the most striking brass, that of 
Elizabeth Countess of Athol, was published 
in 1809 by Mr. T. Fisher of Hoxton. On 
this brass we find the following MS note in 
our copy of Hasted: ‘It was a woman at 
Ashford, whose name was Sharp, that tore 


off the brass inscription round the verge of 
Lady Athol’s gravestone, and one of the 
banners which she held, to the great disfi- 
gurement of this beautiful and finest remnant 
of antiquity in the Church. She offered 
them to sale at an ironmonger and brazier’s 
in the town ; and being detected for the theft, 
was punished.” Ex inform. Rich. Goodwin. 

According to the request of ** A Barris- 
ter,” we have applied to the Editor of the 
Pamphleteer; and he states that his plan is 
not to reprint what has appeared in any Pe- 
riodical or Newspaper. 

Brand, in his ‘* History of Newcastle,” 
vol. ii. p. 126, quotes the following lines as 
** the language of Shakspeare :” 

*¢ O, it pities us 
To see the antique towers and hallow’d walls 
Split with the winter’s frost, or mouldering 
down, [ment, 
Their very ruins ruin’d: the crush’d pave- 
Time’s marble register, deep overgrown 
With hemlock or rank fumitory, hides, 
Together with their perishable mould, 
The brave man’s trophies and the good 
man’s praise, 
Envying the worth of buried ancestry !” 

These lines, though worthy of Shakspeare, 

are not to be discovered in his works; and a 


CorresponDenT asks, “‘In what author 
are to be found?” 

R. B. begs to remind WM. (p. 482) that 
the rd Logan Stone near West Hoath- 
ley, called the Great-upon-Little, is en- 
graved and described in the Archeologia, 
vol, vi. p. 54; in a communication from the 
late learned Governor Pownall. 

In answer to T. N. p. 482, “ J. B. of 
Long Acre,” considers the Churchyard of 
Stoke Pogeis as the scene of Gray's Elegy. 
He is obliged to confess that the Church 
has a spire upon the ‘ ivy-mantled tower ;° 
and the ‘ rugged elms’ and ‘ yew-trees’ 
shade,’ appear to him “‘ merely poetical ac- 
companiments ;” but then he enlarges on 
the acknowledged beauties of the landscape. 
Our own opinion is, that neither the Church- 
yard of Stoke Pogeis, nor Madingly, nor 
Grantchester, is peculiarly described ; but 
we think Stoke Pogeis, from Gray's well- 
known intimacy with its beauties, may fairly 
claim the merit of having suggested the Elegy 
to the Poet’s mind, for he is said to have 
written it while he resided at Stoke.—We 
will not leave the subject without mention- 
ing the beautiful view of Stoke Pogeis 
Church, which is the first plate in the first 
volume of Mr. Neale’s new Work on 
Churches. The cenotaph erected to Gray, 
in 1799, by Mr. Penn of Stoke Park, appears 
in the back-ground. We should be glad, 
however, to ascertain whether the yew-tree 
on the right, is merely a picturesque accom- 
paniment, as ‘* J. B.”’ would lead us to suppose. 

T. says, ‘ Sir Philip Meadows, sen. 
died on the 16th of September, 1718, in his 
94th year; not in February, as in vol, xciv. 
ii. 518. In lieu of his place as Commis- 
sioner of Trade and Plantations, he had a 
pension of 10001. per ann. assigned him for 
life. ‘The ‘ Narrative,’ &c. was written at 
the desire of the Earl of Bristol, to whom 
he addressed it, in manuscript, but was not 
published till after the Earl’s death. 

S. observes, ** Amongst the many pieces 
of poetry with which Dr. Evans has adorned 
his ‘ Richmond,’ he has generally given them 
as quotations, with the authors’ names. 
Where a name is not affixed, it may be sup- 
posed that the production is from the Doc- 
tor’s own pen. The little poem calted « The 
Paper’ (printed in our vol. xcrui. i. 164, and 
copied in part by Dr. E.) not having such 
an addition, will, I suppose, be given to him 
as the author. [f he isthe author, I do not 
wonder at his desire of being considered as 
such; but let him avow the claim, and not 
leave it to be hereafter claimed by another, 
as was the case with the beautiful lines 
called ‘The Beggar’s Petition,’ which, after 
much controversy, you have so lately set at 
rest, and given indisputably to Mr. Moss. 
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ON DRAMATIC COSTUME. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 
HAVE this season been much en- 
tertained with the performance of 

King John, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
of which my expectations had been 
raised by Dr. Meyrick’s very judicious 
observations on Theatrical costume, in 
your Magazine for last May. _ 

My attention, on my arrival in town, 
was agreeably excited by the play-bill, 
a part of which I beg leave to tran- 
scribe for the benefit and amusement 
of your dramatic readers in the country. 
It announces the representation of 
“* Shakspeare’s Tragedy of King John, 
with an attention to Costume never 

ualled on the English stage. Every 
Chenater will appear in the precise 
Habit of the period, the whole of the 
Dresses and Decorations being execut- 
ed from indisputable Authorities, such 
as Monumental Effigies, Seals, illumi- 
nated MSS.” &c. 

** Authorities for the Costume. 

“ King John’s ‘Effigy in Worcester 
Cathedral, and his Great Seals. 

** Queen Elinor’s Effigy in the Ab- 
bey of Fontevraud. 

“« Effigy of the Earl of Salisbury, in 
Salisbury Cathedral. 

“* Effigy of the Earl of Pembroke, 
in the Temple Church, London. 

“«‘ King John’s Silver Cup, in the pos- 
session of the Corporation of King’s 
Lynn. 

“« Illuminated MSS. in the British 
Museum, Bodleian and Bennet College 
Libraries, and the works of Camden, 
Montfaucon, Sandford, Strutt, Gough, 
Stothard, Meyrick,” &c. 

Among these authorities, I was, 
however, somewhat disappointed to 
perceive the name of your late valuable 
correspondent John Carter omitted, 
not only as he first called the attention 
of the publick to the subject, but as 
whatever use has been made of the 
Lynn Cup was doubtless from his most 
accurate representation of it in his vo- 


lumes of “Specimens of Antient 
Sculpture and Painting,” which con- 
tain so many faithful delineations of 
the remains of antient art. He was, 
as you observe in the Magazine for 
May, a zealous advocate for propriet 
of costume; and J have witnessed with 
much pleasure the dramatic pieces, 
written, set to musick, and exhibited 
by himself, with figures and scenery, 
in a small theatre which he had con- 
structed for the purpose of illustrating 
the subject *. What satisfaction it 
would have afforded him had he lived 
to witness the reformation so liberally 
carried into effect by Mr. C. Kemble. 
That all the advantages will result 
from it, which are anticipated in Dr. 
Meyrick’s observations, I am fully per- 
suaded ; and we are now, I hope, 
arrived ata when an enlightened 
publick will bestow their applause on 
attention to the subject, pa censure 
the disregard of it. Although there 
may be a trifling diminution of thea- 
tric splendor, I trust we shall never 
again se¢ the star displayed as a bad 
of the Order of the Garter, on the 
breasts or mantles of Richard II. 
Henry 1V. Hotspur, Henry V. Rich- 
ard III. Henry VIII. and their com- 
panions, or of the Earl of Essex or any 
other hero of the drama previous to the 
reign of Charles I. Since that period, 
indeed, our dramatic poets have very 
sparingly adopted subjects from the 
page of history. The play of King 
Charles the First (now never acted), 
is, I believe, almost the only instance 
in tragedy. In a recent performance, 
however, ‘‘ The Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian,” where the scene is laid in the 
— of George II. John Duke of Ar- 
ll, who is properly decorated with 
the star, is by a strange and peculiar 
felicity of retroposition, attired in the 
Vandyke dress of the time of Charles I. 





* See Vol. Lxxxvil. ii. p. 365. 
Correctness 








4 Dramatic Costume.—Jamaica. 


Correctness of costume, with respect 
to most other plays, is not of difficult 
attainment. The characters of Othello, 
Romeo and Juliet, The Tempest, As 
You Like It, Twelfth Night, Much 
Ado about Nothing, &c. may be very 
properly habited, by reference to the 
numerous engravings from portraits by 
Titian, Giorgione, Paul Veronese, 
Domenichino, and other masters of the 
Italian schools. 

The fanciful costume *, said to have 
**had its origin in the days of Gar- 
rick,” was the beginning of reforma- 
tion. Tragedies were performed in ha- 
hits of modern times; and Booth and 
Quin are said to have represented Cato 
in a flowing wig. Garrick was not ig- 
norant of, or insensible to, propriety 
of costume. His library was stored 
with * Montfaucon’s Monarchie Fran- 
coise,” Strutt’s Horda Angel-cynnan, 
Recueil de Costume de la Theatre 


Francoise, a volume of Military Dresses 
of various epochs, Banditti, &c. by 
Salvator Rosa, and various other works 
of the same kind. On his revival and 
alterations of ‘* Every Man in his Hu- 
mour,” the characters were correct! 

dressed in the habits of the poded, 


This was also the case with respect to 
** The Alchymist ;” and ‘while Powell 
at Covent-garden* was playing Lord 
Hast:ngs in a modern coat of pink vel- 
vet, with star and garter, he performed 
the character at Drury-lane in the old 
English dress, as it was termed, which 
was not very widely different from the 
habits of the times. The play of *Ti- 
mon of Athens,” altered by Cumber- 
land, was also got up with considera- 
ble attention to Grecian manners and 
habits.. But the department of the 
wardrobe was at that time but a se- 
condary consideration ; the receipts of 
the moderately-sized theatres did not 
admit of unlimited expences, and eco- 
nomy was (I cannot help thinking 
very properly) not wholl Genegqueded. 
Add to this, that the galleries, which 
in those days had a considerable’ voice 
in theatrical legislation, were unpre- 
pared for great deviations from what 
they had been accustomed to see, and 
William or Harold dressed in his Bay- 
eux tapestry would have been driven 
from the ficld by the thunder of the 
gods ! 

I most heartily concur in the obser- 
vation made towards the close of the 





* Gent. Mag. for May 1824, p. 388. 


{Jan. 


interesting paper I have alluded to, viz. 
** that we palliate a great man’s faults 
in compliment to the splendour of his 
talents, but only little minds will give 
them permanency by imitation, wish- 
ing to resemble him, but unable to 
copy that in which he excels.” We 
overlook the anachronisms and care- 
lessness of Shakspeare, who ‘‘ wrote 
with evident allusions to his own pe- 
riod,” but they are highly reprehensi- 
ble in Francklin ¢ and the Author of 
** Waverley.” Fiction should at least 
bear the semblance of truth, and in a 
story where the scene is laid at a par- 
ticular period, those authors who 
grossly violate the records of history, 
and disregard the customs and manners 
of the times, ofer an insult to the 
taste, education, and understanding of 
their readers. h 


LeTTers ON THE ISLAND oF 
Jamaica.—No. I. 
Jamaica, 
July 1824. 
[" was my intention to follow up 
the journal of my voyage across the 
Atlantic (which I forwarded to you 
soon after I landed) with a short ac- 
count of the place where I landed, and 
my first impressions at the new scenes 
and state of society (so different from 
all I had left behind) which presented 
themselves to my view ; but illness at that 
time prevented the completion of my 
plan. Now, having been more thana 
year on the island, I am better able to 
judge for myself, and better prepared 
to give you correct information on 
many points; such as the natural pro- 
ductions of the island ; the state of so- 
ciety, especially the state and condi- 
tion of the Negroes, &c. &c. which I 
intend to make the subject of a series 
of letters, and which I shall transmit 
to you as opportunity offers, as regu- 
larly as I can; and now begin my 
task, with one or two remarks upon 
the climate. 

I had an idea that a tropical climate 
was much hotter, than in reality I find 
it to be; it is certainly intensely hot 
in the sun, provided there is no breeze, 
but Providence, ever mindful of our 
welfare, has sent us an antidote to the 
power of a vertical sun, a fine cooling 
refreshing breeze which accompanies 
him in his course, and never leaves 
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t See his tragedy of ‘* The Earl of War- 
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him till he sets in the evening. This 
daily sea breeze, without which it 
would be impossible to exist in this 
latitude, commences between 8 and 9 
o'clock in the morning, and subsides 
about 5 or 6 in the evening. As the 
sun advances in his course, the breeze 
freshens, and blows with the greatest 
force about mid-day. In the evening, 
about 8 or 9 o’clock, the land breeze 
commences, which blows off, or from 
the island all the night, until near sun- 
rise; this wind being charged with 
the noxious vapours arising from 
swamps and marshes, is considered to 
be unhealthy, and is a 
avoided. The hottest part of the day 
is in the intervals of the cessation of 
the breezes; viz. between the hours of 
7 and 9 A.M. and 5 and 7 in the even- 
ing. Here, we have a perpetual spring. 
The year is not divided into fourseasons, 
as at home, for the climate is nearly 
uniform all the year round; we have 
no distinction but the rainy months, 
which occur at the time the sun crosses 
our meridian: these months are May 
and June in his northern course; and 
August, September, and October, when 
he returns to the South of us. The 
three latter months are also called the 
hurricane months, and are also the 
hottest and most unhealthy months of 
the year, and mark the continuance of 
what is here called the “ Sickly 
Season.” The thermometer ran 
from 80 to 90 in the shade ; but in the 
sun [ have seen it as high as 140. In 
the mountains, it is generally 10 or 15 
degrees lower. At times, I have seen 
it as high as .103 deg. in the shade, 
which was the case for a whole week 
in August last year, at Kingston. From 
this, you may judge of the enervating 
effect of this climate, being 5 deg. 
above bloodheat, and if it were always 
$0, it would be indeed unbearable; a 
generally speaking, a rson’s life 
here isin this » heed, and his 
health depends much upon his own 
~—— and management; and it is 
y no means fair to attribute every 
death that happens here to the in- 
fluence of the climate. I know several 
instances of British residents, who 
have been here more than fifty years ; 
surely if the climate be so insalubrious 
as it 1s often represented at home, how 
are we to account for such longevity? 
The inhabitants of this Colony may 
be classed under three separate heads ; 
viz, the White, Brown, and Black or 
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slave population, and may be compared 
in some respects to the aristocracy, the 
middle, and the labouring classes of 
England. . , 
he first are princi natives o 
the Usted Singlom Sf utes the 
Scotch are the most numerous), and 
may be divided into gentlemen pro- 
prietors, or planters; merchants and 
their clerks; overseers and book- 
keepers on the several estates; and in 
Kingston, tradesmen, &c. The greater 
part of these latter may be called birds 
of passage, as they come out, almost to 
a man, not with the idea of ending 
their days here, but of accumulating 
something to return home with. An 
Englishman here, after going through 
the toils and fatigues of a tropical day, 
and exposing himself year after year 
to the dangers of a burning clime, 
which often wears down his constitu- 
tien, or entails on him chronic dis- 
orders, liver complaints, &c. comforts 
himself amidst these dangers (not for- 
etting the obloquy thrown on the 
est Indian, by calumny and misre- 
presentation at home) with the cheer- 
ing and heart-consoling hope of spend- 
ing the evening of his days in his be- 
loved native country. It is this thought 
which gives to the wandering emi- 
grant the nerve and vigour of his 
actions, and which enables him to 
bear, without repining, the toils and 
fatigues of labour under a vertical sun. 
The time of business in the towns for 
the merchant, the tradesman, and 
storekeepers, is from seven in the 
morning, to four or five in the after- 
noon. tween six and seven in the 
evening it gets quite dark ; as the sun 
is here nearly vertical all the year 
round, so as it sets, it approaches the 
horizon in a perpendicular direction, 
and leaves “no lengthened twilight 
behind.” 

Those whose means allow, such as 
the opulent merchants, live in a style 
of great luxury, having a mansion in 
the vicinity of the town, which is called 
a ~~ to which, after a day spent 
in the avocations of business, he re- 
tires in the evening, surrounded with 
every delicacy that the country affords, 
and is in want of nothing, except his 
home. The overseers and book-keepers, 
on some estates, are paid and live ve 
well, on others but poorly. Though 
every white man, if he wish to be re- 
spected, must dress neat and clean, 
and keep up some appearance of dig- 

nity ; 
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nity; as he is so much higher in the 
scale of society than the brown or 
mixed population. The dress of the 
Europeans, and indeed of tie natives 
in general, is very light and cool, and 
cloth coats are not much worn, except 
in the large towns. We breakfast at 
eight; lunch, or as it is here called 
** second breakfast,’ about one; and 
dine at five or six in the evening. 
There is a prodigious quantity of salt 
provisions consumed here, as Irish beef 
and pork, dried and pickled herrings 
from home, and cod-fish, &c. &c. from 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. In- 
deed, the trade between these islands 
and our North American possessions, 
is very great in fish and lumber, such 
as pine boards and scantlings; and 
were the Mother Country to lose these 
islands, she would lose her principal 
market for the Irish trade, and ruin 
Nova Scotia. 

The next class to be described is 
the Brown, or mixed population ; the 
greater part of which are free. I need 
not tell you, that this class springs 
from the intercourse between the white 
men and the negroe or coloured fe- 
males. That so great a proportion of 
them are free, arises from this, that 
the proprietors of estates do not like to 
put, or have in their fields, the off- 
spring of a white person working pro- 
miscuously with a negro, and the man 
who has a brown child, very naturally 
wishes to buy its freedom, if in his 
power. Until within these few years, 
the free coloured population, in com- 
mon with the slave, were under several 
restrictions here; but the most ob- 
noxious of them are removed, and a 
free person of colour is now entitled to 
give evidence against a white, in an 
Court of Justice, upon producing his 
privilege papers; that is, his proofs of 
freedom. No slave can be admitted 
to give evidence on eath, nor do | 
think the state of their knowledge ad- 
mits of that privilege being granted 
them, as it would be highly dangerous 
to admit such evidence, as they are no- 
torious for lying, and would have no 
idea of the awful and solemn nature 
of an oath, nor would be deterred by 
any religious feeling from gratifying 
their revenge or enmity. The brown 
population is made up of various shades 
of colour, from black to white. The 
first is the Mulatto, the offspring of a 
white man and black female. The 
next, the Quadraon, from the white 
and mulatto woman. The third de- 


scent, from a white and quadroen, is 
called a muster ; from the fourth, be- 
tween a white and a muster, springs 
the musteephina; and the fifth descent, 
viz. from a white and musteephina, is 
white by law, and of free birth; indeed 
the two latter classes are as white as a 
European. 

The coloured population in general 
are extremely indolent, and very few 
look further than to provide for the 
passing day. If they have a negro or 
two belonging to them, they will sit 
down day after day without labour or 
exertion; but there are many excep- 
tions to this character, an chiehly 
amongst those who have been sent 
home and well jeducated. Many of 
the merchants employ lLrewn young 
men as clerks, but they are ~~ ata 
great distance, and such is the distine- 
tion of colour here, that no white per- 
son could associate or be seen in com- 
pany out of business hours with them, 
without giving offence, and at the 
risque of being shunned by all his 
white acquaintance: it is certainly 
very hard upon them, and particularly 
to such as have been —e = - 
ceived into company in England. 

The tong ~ often admitted 
to a nearer connexion with the whites, 
still are never allowed to sit at the 
same table, with company, at meals; 
nor are they ever seen out of doors 
with them. Many of the girls are ele- 
gantly formed, but want that bloom 
of complexion which is the grace and 
ornament of our own countrywomen. 
They are passionately fond of dress and 
shew ; and the brown female who has 
the good fortune to live with a white 
man, never fails to deck herself out 
with abundance of fine clothes, lace, 
and trinkets, at his expence ; indeed, a 
person cannot take a more expeditious 
mode of getting rid of his superfluous 
cash than by keeping a mulatto. The 
lower orders of them, as well as the 
blacks, are extravagantly fond of gown 

tterns of chintz bed-furniture, the 
arger the design, and the more gaudy 
the colours, so much the finer in their 
estimation. 

In my next letter I shall give you & 
detailed account of the state and condi- 
tion of the negro or slave population, 
and endeavour “‘ nothing to extenuate, 
or set down aught in malice ;” though 
I must confess that my prejudices as to 
the extensive hardship of their condi- 
tion, have been much shaken by ocular 
experience. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urpay, Nov. 5, 1824. 

7 Gane your correspondent Mr. 

Duke must not bind me so close 
to the letter as to call on me to prove 
that the Druids burnt ércense. ‘hat 
I meant was, that the British priest- 
hood had a similar practice in offering 
to the Divinity “ on hills,” and ** an- 
der oaks,”’ &c. the contents of “ the 
mystical cauldron of Ceridwen, warm- 
ed by the breath (that is, by the incan- 
tations) of nine damsels” (or priestesses). 


The religion adopted by the apostatiz- 


ing Jews, was that of “ the neigh- 


bouring heathen,” and that of the 
heathen was the same in principle, how- 
ever varied in appearance, in all parts 
of the world. T will candidly state my 
opinion relative to the Druidic wor- 
ship; but as it would require at least a 
thick octavo volume to convey the 
proofs in a collective form, I must be 
pardoned if I do not, within the limits 
of this paper, attemptit. Let me beg, 
however, of all who would study my- 
thology, to read Bryant’s learned ana- 
lysis, Maurice’s Todian Antiquities, 
aber’s Mysteries of the Cabiri, Da- 
vies’s Mythology of the British Druids, 
and in support of this last, Turner’s 
able vindication of the Bards; and if 
they do not, from conviction, come to 
the same conclusion as myself, I despair 
of offering any more satisfactory in- 
ducements. From the following slight 
sketch, I trust Mr. Duke will be able 
“to imagine the more simple mytho- 
logy of the Druids.” . 7 
he Druidic religion may be chro- 
nologically divided into three successive 
epochs : —its origin and progress — its 
first grand corruption by the introduc- 
tion of the Arkite worship—and, its 
second grand corruption by the adinix- 
ture of Sabeean idolatry. 

I. Many of the moral and ritual 
precepts of the law of Moses are only 
renewals of a primitive and universal 
one, which had been in force amongst 
the descendants of Noah, at the time 
of the general dispersion. ‘Traces of 
such institutions, as well as a simila- 
rity of traditions, have been remarked 
in several nations long secluded from 
each other, and widely dispersed over 
the face of the earth, on the borders of 
Siberia, in China, Japan, Africa, 
Mexico, and the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, as well as in Gaul and Britain. 

The gentile systems of religion and 
morality, corrupt and deformed as they 


were by the followers of Nimrod, were 
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darkened by degrees. Their adherents 
became so gross in their ideas, as to 
worship the creature more than the 
Creator; yet in some measure they 
knew God and glorified him. The 
primitive nations had emblems and re- 
presentations of the Divine Being con- 
sidered in his relative characters, and 
delivered their sacred doctrines in mys- 
terious allegories ; nor are we informed 
that they were forbidden, previous to 
the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. 
They grew by degrees into gross abuse ; 
and at last the populace began, under 
every relative symbol, to imagine a dis- 
tinct God. 

As the various societies which 
peopled the earth moved forward from 
the cunabula gentium, — | took every 
precaution to preserve and cherish the 
sacred institutions of their ancestors, 
and hence whatever was engrafted 
subsequently on these, their primitive 
state is still to be discerned. 

Such was the origin of Druidism 
and all other heathen hierarchies, 
which in their pure state may be re- 
garded as raised on the basis of the pa- 
triarchal religion. Under a variety of 
names, as Duw, Deon, Dovydd, Yr 
hén ddihenydd, Celi, Iér, Peryv and 
Rhéen, the Druids acknowledged one 
God, the maker of all things, and lord 
of the universe, and their conception 
of the divine nature they declared in 
the following remarkable aphorism— 
Nid dim ond Daw, nid Duw ond 
Dim: “* God cannot be matter, and 
what is not matter must be God.” 

The theological triads seem to shew 
that the Druids were not altogether 
unacquainted with the doctrine of the 
Trinity; they are as follow. 

1. There are three primeval unities, 
and more than one of each cannot 
exist; one God, one truth, and one 
point of liberty, where all opposites 
equiponderate. 

2. Three things proceed from the 
three primeval unities, all of life, ail 
that is good, and all power. 

3. God consists necessarily of three 
things, the greatest of life, the greatest 
of knowledge, and the greatest of 
power; and of what is the greatest 
there can be no more than one of any 
thing. 

The maxims of the Druids were 
delivered in Triads; of these we must 
not expect to find many in classic au- 
thors. Mela, Lib. iii. 2, has, how- 
ever, preserved one, which he says 
not- 
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notwithitanding the secrecy of the 
priests, had become public. 

Ut forent ad bella meliores—zternas 
esse animas—vitamque alteram ad 
manes. ‘* To act bravely in war— 
that souls are immortal—and there is 
another life after death.” Diogenes 
Laertius gives us another : 


Vluy Orovs—xas pendey xCXOY Opa 
—xas cvdpesary aoxuy. 


**To worship the Gods—to do no 
evil—and to exercise fortitude.” 

This triad in the British language 
runs thus: ‘The three first principles 
of wisdom—obedience to the laws of 
God—concern for the good of man- 
kind—and bravely sustaining all the 
accidents of life.” More of these theo- 
logical triads may be found at the end 
of Williams’s Poems, vol. ii. p. 233. 

Such was Druidism in its earliest 
state, teaching its votaries to expect in 
a future state a just recompence for 
their actions, an apprehension that 
served to regulate their conduct in 
their present life. 

II. Among the traditions that the 
gentile world had received from their 
ancestors, the history of the Deluge 
was universal. All nations give an 
account of the destruction of the world 
by water, and of the preservation of a 
single family in a vessel; yet all of 
them make this to rest upon some 
mountain, or on the bank of some 
river or.lake in their own territories, 
where some distinguished personages, 
their own ancestors, come toland. As 
the righteous Noah and his family had 
been miraculously preserved, and thus 
distinguished by a Supreme Provi- 
dence, they were revered by their 
pious children while living, and their 
memory cherished after death. One of 
the British names of the true God was 
Hu gadarn, “the mighty inspector,” 
an appellation also given to Noah. In 
process of time, the veneration for the 
character of the patriarch degenerated 
into worship, as afterwards with the 
Virgin Mary, and the title given to him 
and the Deity being the same, he was 
confounded with the author ofall. Mr. 
Bryant, the great analyzer of heathen 
traditions, has traced the superstition 
of the Gentiles to the deification of 
Noah, his ark, and his immediate pro- 
geny. The Druids did precisely the 
same. They describe the event as 
**the bursting forth of the lake of 
Llion (or waters under the earth), and 
the overwhelming of the face (f all 
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lands; so that all mankind were drown- 
ed excepting Dwyvan (the -like 
man) and Dwyvach (the god-like wo- 
man), who esca in a sheer hulk 
(also called ‘ the ship of the heavenly 
one, lord of the waters’), by whom 
the isle of Britain was re- led.” 
Under these names, and that of ail Mér, 
** son of the sea,” and ail ton, ** son of 
the wave,” did the patriarch Noah re- 
ceive divine honours from the firsi in- 
habitants of this island, and was con- 
stituted their principal divinity. His 
character and history as “‘ the just 
man,” whose integrity preserved him- 
self and family, made him the first ob- 
ject of gentile superstition. It is pro- 
bable Ee even in the age of Noah, 
the ark, as the means of miraculous 
preservation, was commemorated with 
respect, a growing idolatry considered 
it as a benign goddess, and as from it 
as well as from the wife of Noah, the 
earth was re-peopled, these two in 
process of time became confounded. 
As the arkite male divinity was termed 
Hu (pronounced Hee, Hesus), the 
goddess associated with him was desig- 
nated Kéd, said by Mr. Davies to be 
the Ceto of antiquity, whom Mr. Bry- 
ant and Mr. Faber pronounce to be no 
other than Ceres or Isis. 

In a mythological poem of Taliesin’s, 
called Garawd Lit d y mawr, “the 
praise of the great leader,” that bard 

rofesses to have derived his mystic 
on from the traditions of the distin- 
guished ogdoad, by which he means 
the eight persons who had been pre- 
served in the ark. Hence this piece 
contains a mythological account of the 
Deluge, the chief of the diluvians be- 
ing styled the supreme disposer of bat- 
tle, and described as a Druid. He is 
attended by “‘ a spotted cow, which 
procured Sentaen ” and ** was boiled” 


or sacrificed “* on May eve,”” when the 
egress from the ark was commemo- 
rated. The spot where she was s0- 
crificed,” affords rest to the deified 
patriarch, who is termed ‘* the con- 
sumer”’ or sacrificer. The same per- 
sonage, in other parts of the poem, Is 


called “‘ ruler of the sea,” and “ the 
blessed,”” and is described as the con- 
structor of Kéd or “‘ Kyd (the ark) 
which passed the grievous waters stored 
with corn.” He is further, in a poem 
entitled Angar Cyvyndawd, styled “ the 
reaper,” a character in which Hesus is 
aoe, wel in allusion to Noah as a 
ee oer ing S. R. M. 
(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 
O* my return from a friend’s house 
in Somersetshire, where I had 
been spending some days, two or three 
years *g0» curiosity led me to visit the 
parish Church of Limington near Il- 
chester, where Collinson, in his History 
of that County, mentions that Wolse 
was Rector at the time of his well 
known adventure with Sir Amias Pou- 
lett, and that his cipher is to be seen 
on the pannel of an ancient pew ; he 
having been presented to the Living by 
the Marquess of Dorset, who had en- 
trusted to him the tuition of his sons. 

The Church contains some curious 
relics of antiquity, of which I made 
some sketches and memoranda, and as 
the Cardinal has lately occupied so 
considerable a portion of your pages, 
and has been so ably defended in your 
Magazine for November, a view of it 
may be gratifying to some of your 
readers. (See the Frontispiece to the 
present Volume.) Indeed, while ex- 
amining the antiquities within the 
Church, I could not avoid recalling to 
my imagination ‘* Wolsey and his 
Times,” and pourtraying to myself the 
future arbiter of Europe grasping a 
mewling infant at the font, his eye 
glancing at the coral lips, ruddy cheeks, 
and hazle eyes of the Somerseishire 
wenches around him. 

Leland, in his ‘‘ Itinerary,” vol. ii. 
fol. 52, says, 

*« One Juverney (or Fuverney) was owner 
of this towne and lordship. He lyeth 
richely buried a fair Chapelle on the 
North side of the Paroche Church of Lim- 
ington. ‘Ther lyeth at the feet of Juverney 
a woman vaylid in a low tumbe with an 
image of stone. Ther lyeth also in the 
South arche of the same Chapelle, a gentil- 
man and his wife, I think also of the a. 
neys. Juverney dwelled, as some thinke, in 
the farme at the North-est side of ‘the 
Chirch. Juverney’s lands came by _heires 
generale to the Bonevilles of Devonshire.” 

All these mouments yet remain, and 
compared with too many others, are 
in a tolerable state of preservation. 
The name was certainly “ Gyvernay ;” 
and although I have not betn able to 
ascertain what were the arms borne by 
that family, there can be little doubt 
but that the figure of a cross-legged 
Knight, having on his shield a bend 
between six escallops (* Pl. I. Fig.1.) 

* This Plate is in the hands of the En- 
graver, and will be published with our next 
Number. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1825. 
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represents the ‘* Gyvernay”’ noticed by 
Leland*. His ‘ Woman vaylid”’ is 
represented at Fig. 2. The ** Gentil- 
man and his Wife” are shewn at Figs. 
3,4. The former is not in armour; 
they are youthful figures, and afford 
curious examples of painting u 

sepulchral monuments, it being plainly 
discernible that they were gaily attired 
in green oak gat 

Sir Richard Gyvernay, A.D. i329, 
gave a messuage, five acres, and one 
rood of arable land,. one acre of mea- 
dow, and, seventy-two shillings. rent, 
with appurtenances in Limington, to 
God wn the Church of Limington, 
and to John Fychet, Chaplain, and all 
other Chaplains his successors, to per- 
form divine service every day at the 
altar of the blessed Virgin. Mary, in 
the parish Church of Limington, for 
the souls of him the said Sir Richard 
and Maud his wife, and for the souls 
of Gilbert Gyverney and Mabil Gyver- 
ney, father and mother of the said Sir 
Richard, and of Lord Philip de Co- 
lumbers and Eleanor his wife, Gua- 
nora formerly wife of the said Sir 
Richard Gyverney, and Margaret also 
formerly his wife, and of Henry Power 
and Maud his wifet. Having no 
issue male, his estates descended to 
Henry Power, who had married Maud, 
his sister; which Henry dicd seised 
of this manor, 35 Edw. III. leaving 
an only daughter, Joan, who was mar- 
ried to William de Shareshull ft. After 
which, the manor came to the Bon- 
villes. 

The manor appears to have been 
held of the Barons Beauchamp of 
Hache. Margaret, one of the daugh- 
ters and coheirs of Sir John Meriett, 
Knt. (a descendant from John Meriett, 
nephew ex sorore of John Lord Bean-, 
champ, of Hache, who died. without 
issue) was the wife of Sir William 
Bonville, of Chewton, co. Somerset. 
The issue of this marriage was Sir. 
William Bonville, who had sammons 
to Parliament by the title of Lord Bon- 
ville of Chewton,’ 1449, and was ho- 
noured with the order of the Garter. 





* The bend between six escallops, was 
used with different colours by Fuljambe, 
Freshwell, Walton, Coupe, Scale, Crws, 
Daniell, Cotterell, and others : and the same 
charges may also have been borne by Gyver- 
nay. 

+ Collinson, Hist. Som. iii. p. 218. 

t Ibid. 

But 
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But espousing the cause of the House 
of York, he had committed to him 
the custody of Henry VI. taken pri- 
soner at the battle of Northampton. 
This William Lord Bonville married 
Elizabeth, sole daughter and heiress of 
William Lord Harington, K. G. and 
had issue William Bonville, Esq. who 
had issue William Bonville Lord Ha- 
rington, slain at the battle of Wake- 
field in 1460, in the lifetime of his 
grandfather. He was himself behead- 
ed by the Queen’s party, after the se- 
cond battle of St. Alban’s, in February 
1461. 

Collinson appears to have been mis- 
taken in referring the cypher carved 
on the pew* to Cardinal Wolsey. 
The arms, Fig. 5, viz. Quarterly, first 
and. fourth, six mullets, second and 
third a fret, are those of Bonville and 
Harington, and there cannot be a doubt 
that they were placed for William 
Bonville Lord Harington (after March 
1458, when he became entitled to 
-quarter Harington, upon the death of 
his great-grandfather William Lord 
Harington, abovementioned) ; and that 
the initials W. C. (entwined by a sort 
of knot) denote William and Catherine, 
that being the name of his wife, who 
was daughter to Richard Neville Earl 
of Salisbury. They left an only child 
Cicely+, who was heiress to her great- 
grandfather William Lord Bonville, 
anno 1 Edw. IV. and then within one 
year old. She became the second wife 
of Thomas Grey Marquess of Dorset, 
K. G. (son of Elizabeth, Sy of 
Edw. IV. by her first husband Sir 
John Grey.) Their son, Thomas 
Marquess of Dorset, Lord Groby of 
Harington and of Astely, K.G. &c. 
presented Thomas Wolsey to the Rec- 
tory of Limington, as above mentioned, 
about the year 1500. 

The elegant Font, Pil. I. Fig. 6, 
appears, by the form of the escutcheons 
thereon, to have been executed at the 
beginning of the 16th century. It is 
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more than probable, therefore, that it 
was set up by en Perhaps it 
exhibits the dawn of that taste which 
he undoubtedly possessed, and which 
was afterwards so magnificently dis- 

layed at Hampton-Court, in the 

omb-house at Windsor, at his Archi- 
episcopal seat Cawood Castle, at Ips- 
wich, at Oxford, and various other 
places. 

The Church is dedicated to St. 
Mary. There is a mural monument to 
the memory c* Mr. Edward Gould, 
son of Mr. ‘s and Mrs. Mary 
Gould of Lon'or, who died Jan. 20, 
1747, aged 21. Arms: Paly of six, 
Argent and Sable, six cross-crosslets 
Or. The “ fair chapelle” on the North 
side, which is seen in the Plate, has a 
curious stone roof. 

The manor is the property of Lewis 
Dymoke - Grosvenor The nwell, of 
Cranbourne, co. Dorset, Esq. in right 
of his first wife Catherine, daughter 
and heir of St. Barbe Sydenham, Esq. 
I cannot omit acknowledging that 
have been greatly assisted in ascertain- 
ing the particulars of the family above- 
mentioned, by one of your valuable 
agg, stern my friend G, F, Beltz, 
Esq. Lancaster Herald. Nor can I 
conclude without expressing a hope 
that some one emulous of the zeal, 
industry, and accuracy, of the vene- 
rable Historian of Leicestershire, may 
be found to undertake the History of 
the County of Somerset, a county which 
affords so much to “ charm the eye,” 
and ‘* delight the mind,” which has 
produced such eminent characters, and 
contains so much to gratify the natu- 
raist, the geologist, and the antiquary. 
Where 


** From midst th’ embowring woods the 
Gothic fanes, 

Both grandand numerous, upreartheir towers 

In solemn majesty, and silent point 

To peopled villages and rural seats. 

These sacred temples elevate the mind, 

And pointing spires direct our road to heaven. 





* Ii is probable that this originally formed part of a screen. 

+ In Ellis’s ‘* Original Letters,”” one from this lady, when Marchioness of Dorset, to 
Thomas Cromwell afterwards Lord Cromwell, shews that he was at that time in her service. 
By this means he became probably first known to Wolsey, whose penetration distinguished 
his abilities, and to whom he afterwards proved so diligent and faithful an adherent.—In 
the same collection of Letters, there is one from John Clusey to Lord Cromwell, in favour 
of a Nun of Shaftesbury, the natural daughter of Cardinal Wolsey, but whom he caused to 
be named and placed in the monastery as the daughter of Clusey. She was commanded to 
depart by the Commissioners, and the object of this application was ‘* that she might con- 


tynu at hur full age to be professed.” 
Doroth rs am 


Cromwell acceded to this request, as the name of 
the Nuns of Shaftesbury receiving yearly pensions of 


y Clausey n 
4i. 13s. 4d, in the book of pensions in the Augmentation Office. She was living in 1553. 
These 
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These are the sun-bright features of this soil; 

les landscape-surface, beneath which con- 
ceal'd 

Rich stores of bounteous nature quarried lie. 


Such as nee Menor holds in charge for 
an.” 


Yours, &c. 


T.R. 
Mr. Ursa, Exeter, Jan. 8. 
I HAVE lately obtained possession 
of a curious little manuscript, 
which, I have no doubt, will afford 
amusement to many of your readers. 
It is a translation of the Life and Tra- 
vels of Dr. Robert Huntington, writ- 
ten originally in Latin, by the learned 
and celebrated Dr. Thomas Smith, and 
blished 1704. I cannot find that it 
as ever appeared in print in the Eng- 
lish language ; and is now seldom to be 
obtained in Latin. It was certainly 
written almost immediately after the 
publication of the original work, by 
an especial friend of Dr. H. in a very 
legible hand, apparently with studious 
care and attention. 
Suirtey Woowtmer. 


Tue Lire anp TRAVELS 
or THE Rieut Rev. anp LEARNED 
Dr. Rosert Hustineton. 


Written originally in Latin by Dr. 
Thomas Smith, made English ly 


Roseat Huntineton, whose life 
I purpose in a short narative to describe 
(as well for my own as my country's 
sake, that whilst of my private affec- 
tion unasked I freely consecrate these 
lines to the memory of my friend, 
those remarkable virtues and enlarged 
endowments of mind which eminently 
appeared in him as soon as he wrote, 
may be transmitted to posterity with 
deserved commendations), drew his 
first breath of air in February in the 
year of our Lord 1636, at Derehurst, a 
remarkable place situate on the banks 
of the Severn, and distant about six 
miles from Gloucester, the metropolis 
of that County. His father, the mi- 
nister of that parish, blessed with a 
numerous progeny, with wondrous 
care bred four of tis sons scholars, to 
the —- that, devoted to the altar, rar d 
might at their r receive ho 
orders. The ouend of chun, ord 
that Robert whose life I attempt, after 
he had been well instructed for his 
time in the rudiments of Latin and 
Greek at Bristol, was sent to the Uni- 
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versity of Oxford at about sixteen years 
old, to Merton College (which was 
founded and nobly endowed by W alter 
de Merton), where he was first made 
a scholar, to the intent that thence he 
might be advanced to the society of 
those great men who had been bred in 
that worthy seminary of piety and 
learning ; and when by his easy car- 
riage, sweet disposition, and progress 
in learning, he had-obtained the kind- 
ness and respect of all, after he had 
taken his Bachelor's degree, as soon as 
the statutes would permit, he was cho- 
sen Fellow by an universal consent of 
those who had the right of election ; 
being nevertheless to spend four years 
more according to the truly commend- 
able custom of that College, under 
strict discipline and severe censure of 
the least crimes and smallest appear- 
ance of idleness. 

In the beginning of the year 1663, 
having pt eae Master, and at the 
next convocation at the schools being 
made Senior, the business relating to 
which performing with a general ap- 
probation, he became wholly at his 
own disposal and master of himself; 
and after he had run through the cus- 
tomary arts and sciences, he addicted 
himselfentirely to the siady of Divi- 
nity and the Oriental tongues, in which 
he took great delight, and made a very 
large and handsome progress, as the 
most judicious Dr. Pococke attested 
when he was yet but young, by whose 
advice our Mr. Huntington being en- 
couraged, or rather by his own power- 
ful inclination, when there was a ru- 
mour abroad that Dr. Frampton, who 
was Chaplain to the English merchants 
at Aleppo (and in the reign of that 
most glorious King Charles the Se- 
cond afterwards justly preferred to be 
Dean, and then Bishop of Gloucester, 
and at length by a most unhappy lot 
suspenced thence), designed to return 
into England, die appear as a candidate 
for that sacred post before a full com- 
pany of Eastern merchants, and was by 
their suffrages approved to be most 
worthy to succeed the good man his 
predecessor. 

The ship in which he left England 
(Sept. 1670), by an agreement with the 
London merchants, at first made the 
best of her way to Smyrna ; but staying 
at a certain island not far from the 
Streights in the Aigean Sea, that she 
might be supplied with fresh water flow- 
ing plentifully from the springs there ; 

as 
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ats he and some others, void of fear and 
boldly confident, wandered from the 
shore, thinking to ascend a near moun- 
tain, that they might with the greater 
liberty and clearer prospect survey the 
island they were upon, the sea that was 
about, and that part of Greece which 
was opposite to t wy the Grecian in- 
habitants of the continent on the other 
side, guarded by their rocks and secure 
in their caves, an invincible people, 
Christians in name at least, but in 
reality pernicious robbers, passing slily 
in their boats, as they were wont, to 
another part of the island, lay in am- 
bush for our men as they should re- 
turn, but by timely discerning them, 
and the utmost swiftness and celerity 
they were capable of, they scarcel 

avoided this eminent danger whic 

seemed to be just falling upon them. 
Of which occurrences having received 
an account at Constantinople by letters 
received from him from Smyrna, I 
congratulated his safe arrival at that 
most celebrated mart of the Lesser Asia 
with an unconfined joy and cordial af- 
fection. During the time of his stay 
there} he visited oe and Thiabyr, 


to view the decayed antiquities of those 


places, being always possessed by a 
searching indefatigable curiosity of see- 
ing rarities. After a voyage of four 


months, he arrived safely at Scande- 
roon, which lies in the farthest part of 
the Mediterranean sea, towards the 
East, travelling thence over the moun- 
tains now called the Beylanick, and 
descending into a vast plain, which 
from the one part of Antiochia spreads 
and extends itself a prodigious way ; at 
length he joyfully entered Aleppo, the 
other most noted mart of the eastern 
world, where he was received by his 
countrymen with that kindness and 
address which his virtue and piety 
justly merited, and he was so far from 
falling short of that good character 
which previous fame had dispersed 
concerning him, that he exceedingly 
surpassed it, from which desert of his 
sprang that reciprocal kindness which 
alleviated and made pleasant his ab- 
sence from his native soil, which he 
otherwise must certainly have borne 
with lethargick weariness amongst so 
many Turks and barbarians. 

And now being placed, as it were, 
in the centre of his travels, and where 
he proposed to himself a long residence, 
he began to reflect with what design 
and to what end he had undergone so 
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difficult and dangerous a navigation, 
as well that he might pay his duty to 
his holy function by performing his 
sacerdotal office, as that being made 
more wise and polite by a ent ma- 
nagement of his affairs, he’ might at 
his return enrich and oblige his coun- 
try with valuable treasures of books, 
and the useful discoveries of things 
before totally obscured, or at best but 
imperfectly discerned. No man could 
perform this more effectually, nor 
would expend more upon so good an 
account, nor ever any did it more suc- 
cessfully. Being very skilful in Ara- 
bick, he conversed with those whose 
native language it was, with as much 
freedom as if he had been with his 
own countrymen, which gave him the 
more easy access to and the greater 
liberty in the public library in that 
city, where being guided by his former 
conversation in the famous Bodleian 
Library with the manuscripts munifi- 
cently given by that most great man 
and holy martyr Archbishop Laud, 
whose memory deserves eternal cele- 
bration, and by his own strength of 
judgment, which excelled in numerons 
kinds of learning, he could very nicely 
distinguish what was useful, rare, and 
estimable, and what might be equiva- 
lent to so laborious a search, and so 
es expences. And that he might 
e more capable of executing this his 
excellent resolution, he made use of 
the assistance of Tyrians, Armenians, 
Jews, Samaritans, and Mahometans, 
which aid also certain Priests of the 
Roman Communion scattered through 
these eastern parts, and with admirable 
zeal, according to the institution of 
their lives and orders, which is their 
only study, performing their religious 
offices, freely offered and abundantly 
communicated to him according to 
their great humanity and candor ; for 
here, as also in other parts of Turkey, 
being utter strangers to the cavils and 
disputations which disturb the Chris- 
tian ap and amity, these religious 
men live amongst the enemies of the 
name of Christianity with wonderful 
agreement, as becomes the worshippers 
of our Saviour and shepherd Christ 
Jesus, and have this only emulation to 
surpass one another in munificence, 
ond. rendering the offices of mutual 
love and friendship. Nor did our Mr. 
Huntington confine these his useful 
endeavours to his own separate interest 
and benefit; for his friends whom - 
left 
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left in and, icipated of the 
rv rete hye of his in- 
dustry. Thence arose that frequent 
corres by letters which he 
held with those most learned men Dr. 
Narcissus Marsh, lately promoted from 
the Archbishoprick of, Dublin to that 
of Armagh and the primacy of all Ire- 
land; Dr. Jobn Fell, Bishop of Ox- 
ford; Dr. Edward Pococke, Canon of 
Christ Church, and Professor of the 
Oriental Tongues in Oxford; Dr. Tho- 
mas Marshall, the most worthy Rector 
of Lincoln College in that University ; 
Dr. Edward Barnard, Savilian Profes- 
sor of Astronomy; Dr. Thomas Hyde, 
Protobibliotherian of the Bodleian Li- 
brary there; and Mr. William Guise, 
ravished hence by inexorable fate in 
the flower of his age, who would no 
doubt have deserved, if not excelled, 
the highest titles. I have just men- 
tioned these from many others, whose 
advice and requests being made accord- 
ing to the different course of their 
studies, he extremely delighted to fol- 
low, in comparing and collecting his 
books. Wherever, either in Syria or 
Palestine, Egypt or Persia, there was 
but a doubtful. report, or the least ex- 


poutes of undiscovered manuscripts, 
ne never slackened his industry, nor 
left any retreats untried, where he had 
any hopes of finding, or pleasure of 


obtaining what he sought after. And 
the public Library at Oxford, ennobled 
with a glorious accession of books, will, 
I hope and believe, for ever (if I may 
so say) triumphantly boast, how 
good, how happy, and how amazing a 
success the great God blessed him 
with, after a long laborious search of 
men equally curious, who were em- 
ployed on the same design for many 


ears. 
Whilst he was extremely solicitous 
about getting Syrian books, an occa- 
sion offered of contracting a friendship 
with Stephanus Petuus, the Antiochian 
Patriarch of the Maronites, which he 
afterwards faithfully discharged with a 
just esteem of so good a man, both by 
letters and charitable offices, wherein 
he was capable of succouring him or 
his priests in their extremest necessity ; 
‘ for that most Reverend Prelate bein 
disturbed by the unjust robberies io 
tyranny of the Bassa of Tripoli for 
some time, withdrew to the Kyroan 
mountain, near Beryto (now by a small 
mutation called Barut), that there be- 
ing removed from the sight and ap- 
proach of the Turks, a more con- 
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venient and safer provision might be 
taken care of for the Christians of his 
vince and jurisdiction. To him 
ir. Huntington sent letters by a cer- 
tain Syrian priest of Aleppo, who was 
returning into these mountainous de- 
serts, in which he desired him to send 
him some discovery of any ancient Sy- 
rian books which were of authority, 
and esteemed in that nation. But he 
shortly after, when the storms were 
blown over, returned to Canobin, a 
certain monastery of the Maronites, 
situate on the side of the steep moun- 
tain Libanus, where the patriarch ge- 
nerally resideth. Any considering per- 
son will easily allow that this proce- 
dure of Mr. Rostiagen was very ad- 
visable and prudent ; for who could be 
conceived to be more proper or ready 
to receive this proposition, or who 
could give greater satisfaction. And 
what hopes might not a piercing mind 
have conceived of a successful and 
happy effect to this enterprise, without 
the imputation of vain credulity; what 
was unexpected and strange, the pa- 
triarch answers him, that there were 
scaree any footsteps of ancient writing 
remaining amongst them ; since Syria 
did then, and had for ten ages past, 
groaned under the barbarous tyranny 
of their governors, being grievously op- 
ressed by wars, fires, rapines, and pil- 
agings, but that he would do his best 
endeavour if by any means he might 
forward so holy a work. 

But Mr. Huntington wasthen chiefly 
solicitous about getting the Epistles of 
St. Ignatius in the Syrian language, 
but fruitlessly and to no purpose. But 
it is very probable that there were for- 
merly such lettersextant. Hebed Jesu 
the Sobean metropolitan, in a cata- 
logue of Chaldean books, sacred and 
—_ afterwards published by Abra- 
nam Expelensis, at Rome, mentions 
some work of Ignatius, without ascer- 
taining what; which may be very well 
understood of the excellent Epistles of 
that most courageous Martyr, since no 
other writing of his was ever quoted 
by the Fathers who immediately suc- 
ceeded him, or the nicest Ecclesiastical 
historians. But a catalogue of books, 
which another Ignatius of Antioch 
ge = at Rome _ the end of 
the 16th century, in the papacy of 
Gregory the 13th: brought a 9 him 
out of the East, sets the matter in a 
clear light, in which the Epistles of St. 
Ignatius, first president of the Maro- 
nites in the Chaldzan or Syrian lan- 

guage, 
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uage, are expressly and particularl 

Senticned. And if Ao ween whole 
and safe there, it is to be hoped that 
some of the learned Maronites, who 
receive benefit in that place, will per- 
form a most useful work by making 
them public, to the end that by a cu- 
rious examination the Greek copy 
might be augmented, and in some 
things perhaps amended. 

But he being nothing discouraged 
by these disappointments, made his 
studious endeavours exceed the limits 
of Syria, laboriously enquiring for a 
copy of St. a either Greek or 
Syriack, in Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
and Mount Sinai. But after a long 
and sedulous search, he was forced un- 
willingly to desist, leaving this work 
to the care and diligence of others 
who should succeed him. But he was 
more fortunate in contriving for the 
books of Ephremus the Syrian, which 
he luckily obtained by the auspicious 
aid of the Patriarch of Antioch, some 
of which I believe the Christian world 
was totally ignorant of. The chief of 
them were his Commentaries of the 
Pentateuch, and several homilies ; for 
it could not be expected that every 


production of that man (truly great, 
not for his preferments or dignities 
which he wholly rejected, and which 
no argument or force could make him 
accept, but for the greatest sanctity of 


life, joined with an equal humility for 
his zeal in religion, for his constant 
exposition of he Scriptures, and his 
frequent homilies to the people, and 
for that eloquence and elegancy of 
speech which being translated into her 
own language, Greece has so long ad- 
mired), would be preserved through 
eleven hundred years to other times, in 
so tremendous and horrid a catastrophe 
of affairs. 

But where any of this holy trea- 
sure of manuscripts, being consecrated 
to religious houses, could not be at any 
rate removed without the imputation 
of sacrilege (which his own respect- 
ful sanctity was averse to as well as 
theirs), he took care that they should 
be diligently transcribed by Amanu- 
enses, whom he hired with proper ac- 
knowledgments. 

Such studies as these, by which fat 
livings and rich — are seldom 
procured, lye in confusion, and are to- 
tally negleeted, for who will undergo 
the fatigue of interpreting and com- 
paring, who will not repine at the ex- 
pences of printing? The famous Dr. 
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Loft, a man of indefatigable and ad- 
mirable industry, as rve‘ly con- 
versant in these studies as ever man 
was, turned into Latin Dionysius Bar 
Salibus, his Commentaries on, the 
Four Evangelists, which were very 
fairly printed at the Theatre at Oxford, 
from the Syriack characters, which 
work not suiting with the relish of the 
age, finding many commenders but 
few friends, perished in its first ap- 
proach into the world. But how use- 
ful and helpful to the Christian Reli- 
gion, the Holy Scriptures, to their 
country and the whole republic of 
learning, might Princes, Potentates, 
and Prelates be, if by a society of men 
(for the strength of one would not suf- 
fice) studious of these worthy matters, 
and liberally supported with proper 
stipends, Europe might be blessed with 
a new light of learning, which by nu- 
merous copies from the teeming press 
might be gratefully returned into the 
East, which was once the spring of it. 
During the time of his long stay at 
Aleppo, he had the pleasure of makin 
divers excursions into countries as we 
near as foreign ; and the more because 
several of the merchants whose genius 
far exceeded the limited love and care 
of wealth and riches, had the same 
fervent inclination to travelling. For 
amongst these strangers, especially after 
their ships were richly laden, and 
loose from the haven, at which time 
they kept holyday, the custom of visit- 
ing Jerusalem was so much in vogue, 
that it grew almost into a religious 
duty; and scarce any man believed 
that he could or fame until he had 
tformed this pious journey, return 
into England with a good name, I had 
almost said conscience. Mr. Hunt- 
ington snatched the first happy oppor- 
tunity of viewing and tracing the holy 
places of Palestine; considering it as 
well in its triumphant state, as when 
afflicted and ravished by the Roman 
Eagles ; more cheerfully vee 
this, because a thing of that sac 
nature was very consonant to the insti- 
tution of his life, and the aim of his 
studies. He went to the holy city, not 
with a superstitious presumption of 
meriting thereby, but with a pious, 
serious, and prudent thought fixed in 
a Divine contemplation on the stu- 
pendous passages of the life and death 
of our most blessed Saviour; having 
before travelled over the greatest part 
of Galilea and Samaria, whither he 
went principally that he might con- 
verse 
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verse with the relicts of the Samaritans 
inhabiting in Sicimus (a town raised 
from its ruins by Herod, and therefore 
called Neapolis, now Naples, near the 
mountain Gerizis, three hours journey 
from Samaria, formerly LiCasn, now 
called Isboste), concerning their books, 
faith, opinions, and other such like 
topicks, relating to their religious wor- 
ship: relicts I call them, for according 
to his relation there were not above 
thirty families, and consequently not 
many more estates. But applauding 
themselves in the slenderness of their 
sect, and conceiving very high and ex- 
alted thoughts of themselves, they be- 
lieve they are the only true Hebrews 
and Israelites; and despising and 
scorning the Jews of Palestine, and 
sedulously avoiding their conversation, 
lest they should be tinctured by their 
impurities. Mr. Huntington, by pro- 
ducing certain books written in a Sa- 
maritan character, discovered to them 
many things concerning the Hebrews 
residing in England; upon which 
being led by a welcome error and 


pleasing credulity, on their own accord, 
a? called them brethren, oe 


by his assistance and directions to sen 
letters to them to examine whether 
the Jews in England agreed with 
them in all their tenets. Soon after, 
according to their resolution, they sent 
letters to Mr. Huntington, who was 
then sick at Jerusalem, which he took 
care to bring to Oxford with him, to 
which the excellent Dr. Marshall (who 
was very well able to perform it) in 
the same language and character wrote 
answers; in which, according to his 
goodness and ingenuity, touching upon 
many things concerning Christ Jesus 
our Saviour, the true Messias, he in- 
sisted much upon the prophecy of the 
patriarch Jacob, concerning Shilo, who 
was to come, and the prophet who 
should be like Moses ; which epistolary 
commerce lasted for some years, but 
being stopped by the death of Dr. 
Marshall, it wholly ceased. 

The first of these letters, which in 
all their names were written by Mar- 
chib Aben Jacob, in which the chief 
tenets of the Samaritans’ religion 
were expressed, were interpreted by 
blessed Dr. Bernard, the translation 
of which being received by me at Ox- 
ford, that great man Job Ludolf pub- 
lished in his collection of Samaritan 
Epistles. It is worth taking notice, 
that in them the Samaritans vaanted 
too much of the antiquity of that high 
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book of the Law which they had 
amongst them, telling incredible thin 
of it, as if it were the authentic ori- 
ginal book of Abisha the priest, great- 
grandson of Aaron, signed with his 
own hand ; these are their words : 


** We have in our power a most sacred 
writing, to wit, a Book of the Law, pre- 
served from the days of God's great favour 
to us. In which it is thus written, I 
Abisha, the son of Phineas, the son of 
Eleazer, the son of Aaron the Priest, have 
written this holy book in the door of the 
Tabernacle, in the thirteenth year of the 
dwelling of the Children of Israel, in the 
land of Canaan, about the borders thereof.” 


Mr. Huntington being incited, by 
these great alien, about five years 
after, when he wentagain to Jerusalem, 
visited Isboste also. But whilst taking 
the book into his hand, which the 
attested to be the same, looking with 
curious eyes on every side this writing 
of Abisha, so much honoured and re- 
spected for its feigned antiquity, he 
began to bring the improbable cheat 
to a strict examination ; they who 
were present being as it were con- 
scious of the fiction, confounded with 
shame, weakly argued for the reality 
of its antiquity. But the whole ae- 
count of this, being as it were laid 
open by me, the curious may 
learn more exactly in Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s Letters to Job Ludolfus; I will 
only add this, not designing in the 
least to derogate from the antiquity of 
the copy of the Pentateuch, -which is 
extant amongst the Samaritans at this 
day, that it seems very likely to me, 
from the copies I have seen in Eng- 
land, namely, Bp. Usher’s, in the 
Cotton Library; Bp. Laud’s in the 
Bodleian Library, and Dr. Hunting. 
ton’s, which I lately sent to the most 
Reverend Archbishop of Armagh, that 
none of them exceed above four or 
five huadred years, which I believe 
might be said of the rest which are 
found in Christendom. But others 
will judge of them as well as I, 
Besides those holy books, our Mr. 
Huntington brought a Chronicle or 
Samaritan History with him into Eng- 
land, written in the Arabick language, 
but in their own characters, which 
will give a great light in Sacred and 
Eoclsisstion” History ; in which lan- 
guage, as he himself relates, at this day 
they speak and write well, with some 
small mixture of Hebrew and Syriack. 


(To be continued.) 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursay, Jan. 20. 

NOWING your valuable Maga- 

zine to be i source of commu- 
nication for antiquarian researches in 
particular, I request the liberty of sub- 
mitting to your perusal the following 
curious and interesting Inscriptions, 
taken from several ancient Churches, 
during a recent peregrination round 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex, and 
which I trust will prove worthy of 
being inserted, for the amusement of 
your Readers. 

In the Church of Minster, Isle of 
Thanet : 

«« Neare unto this place are interred y¢ 
bodies of Bartholomew Saunders, Gent. and 
Marie his wife, daughter to Henry Oxenden, 
late of Wingham, Esq. deceased, lame had 
iiii sons and two daughters; in memorie of 
whose parents, Henry Saunders, Esq. their 
eldest sonne, who married Iane the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Paramore, Esq. hath 
caused this small monument to be erected, 
assuringe future ages confidently, that 
Religiously his parents lived, as man and wife 

should live, [tually did strive ; 


To please each other next to God, y® mu- 

They so well loved livinge, that the wife 
dyeing soone, 

Ye husbande sorrowing his wive’s death, in 


heaven her founde anone. 
Whin one weeke, they both did die, y® 
bothe receave rewarde, 
By Christ, their soules in heaven, their corps 
on earth his Angells gard. 
Nos monumenta monent vitarum per brevi- 
tatem, 
Post obitum nostrum, vita perennis erit, 
Per meritum Christi. 
Vos igitur Christum cum totis viribus istum, 
Quinos, te, incolumem reddit, amate, cole, 


This is without date. 


In the Church of St. Peter at Sand- 
wich, is the following curious inscrip- 
tion: 

Abrahamus Rutten, Pretoriano hujus Op- 
pidi officio fungens, prefuit prudens, vixit 
probus, obiit pius, vitam hanc terrestrem 
ceelesti commutans, 16 Septembris, 1608, 
mense prefecture suze decimo, an’o ztatis 
43. Multipliciinterim prole, septem nimi- 
rum masculis, sex foemellis, 2 Susanna uxore 
ejus carissim4, prospere prognatis ; que hoc 
delectissimi defuncti conjugis memorize et 
amoris ergo posuit. 

In the right aile of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral is this inscription, without date, 
to the memory of a person of the name 
of Barkeley : 

He that’s imprisoned in this narrow roome, 
Wer't not for custome, needs nor verse nor 
tombe, 
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Nor can from theise a memorie be lent, 

To him who must be his tomb’s monument : 

And by the vertue of his lasting fome, 

Must make his toombe live long, not it his 
fame ; 

For when this gaudie monument is gone, 

Children of th’ unborne world shall spye y¢ 
stone 

That covers him, and to their ffellowes crye, 

T’ is here, t’ is here about Barkeley doth lye. 

To build his toombe then is not thought soe 
safe, 

Whose virtue must outlive his epitaphe. 


Also, in the Church of Battel in 
Sussex, in the middle aile, on an almost 
obliterated brass plate,is this inscription: 
Thomas Alfrage, good curteous frend, in- 
terred lyeth heere, 

Who so in active life did passe, as none was 
found his peere ; 

And Elizabeth did take to wyfe, one Ambrose 
Comfort’s child, 

Who with hym thirty one yeares lyvid, a 
virtuous spouse, and mild, 

By whom a sonne and daughter eke, behind 
alyve he left, [hym of lyfe bereft. 

And eare he fiftie yeares had rune, death 

On newe yeares daye, of Christe his birth, 
which was just nighitie nine, 

One thousand and five hundreth eke, loe here 
of flesh the fine. 

But then his wofull wife of God, with piteous 

raiers gann crave, 

That her own corps wth husbands hers, might 
joyne in darkso’ grave. 

And that her soule, his soule might seeke, 
amongst y€ saints above, 

And there in endless blysse enjoye her long 
desired love, 

The which our gracious God did graunt, to 
her of Marche y® last, 

When after that devorcement sower, one 
yere and more was past. 

In the chancel is a brass effigy of 
one of the Deans of this Church, and 
from the mouth on two labels, proceed 
these lines : 

Tzedet animam meam vite mez; 
Cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo. 
and underneath the figure, 

Hic jacet Johannes Wythines, in pre- 
nobili civitate Cestrie natus, et in Acade- 
mid Oxon. educatus, ibique nei Nasi Col- 
legii Socius, Sacre Theologize Doctor, Aca- 
demizeque Oxon. praed’c’e Vicecancellarius, 
hujusque ecclesiz de Battel xi11 annos De- 
canus: qui obiit xvi die Martii, Anno 
FEtatis sue 84, et Salutis Humane 1615. 
Vixi dum volui, volui dum, Christe, volebas, 

Nec mihi vita brevis, nec mihi longa fuit. 
Vivo tibi, moriorque tibi, dum, Christe, re- 

surgam, 

Mortuus et vivus, sum maneoque tuus. 

Yours, &c. OxonIEnsIs. 
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St. Bripe’s Cuurcu, Lonpon. 


N consequence of the calamitous 

fire which happened in Fleet-street 
on the 14th of November (see our last 
volume, p. 462), an opportunity was 
afforded to the thousands daily passing 
that crowded thoroughfare, of viewing 
the Spire of St. Bride's Charch,—that 
most beautiful specimen of the skill of 
the great architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren. A _ suggestion = by a 
correspondent in The New Times 
newspaper, of purchasing the ground 
left vacant by the fire for the purpose of 


leaving open the view of the Church, 
met with spontaneous and earnest of- 


fers of support. This induced several 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood to ap- 
ply themselves seriously to the busi- 
ness; and the result was a meeting at 
the London Tavern on Tuesday Janu- 
ary the 4th, at whtich the Lord Mayot 
took the chair. His Lordship stated; 
that “* the object of the meeting was to 
consider the best means of raising a 
fund sufficient to preserve the view of 
the beautiful Steeple of St. Bride's 
Church, which had lately burst upon 
the publick. Itappeared tohim, that the 
great architect of that edifice (Sir Chris- 
topher Wren) had not contemplated 
such an avenue to it us that now pro- 
posed ; for if he had, not only would the 
Spire but the Church itself have been ex- 
expossd to public view and admiration. 
The design to effect this very praisewor- 
thy object originated with sonie respect- 
able individuals in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of St. Bride’s Church, bat 
he was sure that other individuals, 
lovers of the arts, would contribute to- 
wards it. There were in the City of 
London few steeples that could be 
compared with that of St. Bride's. 
Bow Church and Steeple were very 
fine; but were exposed to view from 
the time of theif erection ; St. Bride’s, 
on the contrary, had remained, as it 
were, buried for 140 years, and had only 
been brought to light by a recent cala- 
mity—for previously it could only be 
seen from Blackfriars Bridge. We were 
annually visited by crowds of foreign- 
ers, who remarked the paucity of fine 
public buildings in this great and im- 
portant City; but if St. Bride’s Church 
and Spire, those monuments of Sit 
Christopher Wren’s great genius, 
should be thrown open to view, they 
would form proud ornaments of the 
Gent. Mac. January, 1825. 
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Metropolis, and go far towards remov- 
ing the stigma to which he had just 
alluded, and be highly honourable to 
our taste and public spirit. There 
were in the whole kingdom but three 
spires equal in height to St. Bride's, 
and none more beautiful. A drawing 
would be submitted to the meeting, 
shewing the proposed plan, and he 
would say, to carry it into execution 
would reflect great honour on all who 
should contribute to it. The expences 
of the undertaking were estimated at 
7,000/.—a considerable sum certainly ; 
but such an opportunity for improve- 
ment could not again occur, and it 
would be only an act of justice to the 
great Architect of St. Bride’s Church, 
to rescue it from the obscurity with 
which it was again menaced, and from 
which fate he trusted the result of that 
day's proceedings would ensure it.” 

The meeting was then addressed in 
suitable speeches by Thomas Wilson, 
esq. M. P., W. Williams, esq. M. P., 
the Chamberlain of London, Sirdetet 
Laurie, Messrs. Spottiswoode, Cutler, 
5. Dixon, Blades, Obbard, Galloway, 
Marriott, Slade, H, Butterworth, Poyn- 
der, &c. on moving and seconding the 
following Resolutions : 


1. That one of the strongest proofs of 
the high degree of advancement in a taste 
for the fine arts, which the people of Eng- 
land have attained, is to be found in that 
desire for the improvement and embellish- 
ment of metropolis, which so honour- 
ably distinfurshes the present age. 

2. That “the view recently opened to the 
Tower aud Spire of St. Bride’s Church, by 
the demolition é# several houses in Fleet- 
street, which had obscured it from the pub- 
lic sight for upwards of a century, having 
clearly shewn that this building may be 
made highly conducive to the beauty and 
ornanient of the Metropolis, and particu- 
hirly when the adjoining buildings are made 
to enter into architectural combination with 
it, as shewn in the plan, it appe to this 
meeting very desirable that the view thus 
obtained should be preserved. 

3. That this structure, which for pro- 
portion, symmetry, and grandeur of effect 
is not surpassed, if equalled, by any spire in 
this country, also possesses this strong 
claim upon the public attention, that it was 
designed by one of the most eminent archi- 
tects England ever produced, Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

4. That the carrying into effect the plan 
now will in one instance, at least, 
rescue the national taste from the reflection 
so oftén cast on it by foreigners, that while 

the 
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the Metropolis of the British Empire con- 
tains public edifices which would not have 
been unworthy the proudest era of the arts, 
they are so completely concealed by the 
surrounding buildings that a view of them 
can scarcely be obtained. 

5. That relying upon the encouragement 
usually given by the public to works of na- 
tional ornament and utility, a subscription 
be now opened, to which the publick be re- 
spectfully invited to contribute. 

The result of the meeting was of the 
most gratifying description. An una- 
nimous feeling was shewn in favour of 
improvement generally, and of the Ee 
sent improvement in particular. Nor 
was the expression of this feeling con- 
fined to words only ; several interested 
parties stated their willingness to co- 
operate in the furtherance of the pro- 
ject. Mr. Marriott, who we under- 
stand suffered far more than any other 
person injured by the late fire, volun- 
tarily offered to submit his claims to 
arbitration, in order to give an exam- 
ple, the universal adoption of which 
would render the expence and delay 
of a legislative enactment entirely un- 
necessary. Mr. Galloway also, who 
had an interest in two of the houses, 


declared that he would sacrifice his pri- 
vate advantage to the public conveni- 
bse 


ence. A subscription commenced, at 
the head of which were three highly re- 
spectable and old inhabitants of St. 

ride’s parish, Andrew Strahan, Philip 
Rundell, and John Blades, esqrs. each 
50%. A Committee was then appoint- 
ed; Mr. Blades was requested to act as 
Treasurer, and Mr. Atwood Smith as 
Secretary. 

The plan exhibited was the produc- 
tion of Mr. Papworth. Its principal fea- 
ture is the opening of an avenue, with 
houses on both sides, in a suitable style 
of architecture, so as to appear to have 
been erected with the Church, and to 
combine picturesquely with the Spire. 

Heartily wishing success to this 
aiseworthy undertaking, we have se- 
ected as an Embellishment to our 
esent Number a view of this cele- 
prated Spire * (see Plate II.) not with- 
out the hope that it may induce some 
of our public-spirited Readers to con- 
tribute their mite for the purpose of 
carrving the pian into effect. 

* We are aware that a view of this Spire 

in one of our carly volumes (xx1. 
580) ; but after an interval of more than 70 
years, it may be allowable to give another 
representation of it, for the gratification of 
our present very numerous readers who do 
not possess a complete series of this Work. 
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The following account of the Church 
is abstracted from a very able article by 
E. W. Brayley, esq. BS. A. printed in 
Messrs. Britton and Pugin’s * Illustra- 
tions of the Public Buildin of Lon- 
don,” a beautiful work, highly desery- 
ing of commendation : 

The present Church was erected 
by Sir Christopher Wren, and com- 
pleted about the year 1680, at an ex- 
pence of 11,430/.; and additionally 
embellished in 1699. 

The elevation of the West front (see 
Pi. IT.) will convey an accurate idea of 
the design and proportions of this Spire. 
The base of the tower is carried up to a 
height of 60 feet, and crowned by a 
well-proportioned cornice; this su 
ports a stylobate, or continued plinth, 
which sustains a cubical story of the 
Corinthian order (inclosing the bel- 
fry), having a large latticed window on 
each side, flanked by pilasters and co- 
lumns: these are covered by circular 
headed pediments, a blocking course, 
and a balustrade. At the anges of the 
latter are ornamental vases of good 
proportions. Within the balustrade is 
a circular plinth, forming the base of the 
Spire, which consists of a series of four 
stories of different orders, the two low- 
ermost being Tuscan, the third Ionic, 
the fourth Composite or Roman. Here 
vases are again judiciously introduced ; 
and from the balls on the surmounting 
basement, the obelisk springs that ter- 
minates this fine example of architec- 
tural science. Before the Spire was 
struck by lightning in 1764, its height 
from the ground was 234 feet t; but on 
its > np was reduced to 296 feet, 
which is still 24 feet higher than the 
Doric column called the Monument, 
near London Bridge. There is no 
> in the kingdom, designed after 
the Roman orders, that equals this in 
point of elevation; and except those 
of Salisbury, Norwich, and Lichfield 
Cathedrals, there is, probably, no one 
in the Pointed Style thet exceeds it in 
loftiness. That Sir Christopher Wren 
has not attained to the towering gran- 
deur, the elegant fancy, and the exu- 
berant. richness of the Pointed Style, 
will be readily admitted; for the ini- 
mitable graces of that style cannot be 
reached H invention from other orders 
so dissimilar to itself, and in their prin- 
ciples so utterly at variance with stee- 

+ The upper of the Steeple of St. 
Bride’s, then ¢ down, is see sash hen 

reserved entire on the premises of a mason 
in Old-street-road, near St. Agnes le Clare. 
ple-like 
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ple-like erections. He deserves, how- 
ever, our every praise, as well for the 
boldness of his conceptions, as for the 
scientific skill by which he has carried 
them into effect. Considered as a 
whole, there is, probably, no other 
spire than that of Bow Church which 
he ever designed deserving of greater 
commendation. 

The external design of this Church 
is plain and uniform. The North and 
South sides are each pierced with three 
large semicircular-headed windows and 
two circular ones: there are also two 
doorways on each side, each surmount- 
ed by an angular pediment resting on 
trusses, A cornice surrounds the build- 
ing at the distance of a few feet below 
the parapet. 

‘On the West front are three square- 
headed and three circular windows : 
together with the principal entratice 
which opens into the basement stary of 
the steeple. The door-case is. of the 
lonic order ; it consists of a segment 
nediment, and an entablature supported 
p a half-column on each side: a se- 
raph, and the words Domus Dei, are 
sculptured on the key-stone. Imme- 
diately within the entrance is a lofty 
semicircular arch ; the soffite is orna- 
mented with a double row of roses in 
enriched pannels ; and at the sides are 
small niches:.a corresponding arch 
leads into the vestibule; and these, to- 
gether with the intervening dome 
which springs from. the great piers 
that support the steeple, form a well- 

roportioned and handsome porch ; 
into which the light has been recently 
admitted from the tower, by means of 
a glazed horizontal opening in the cen- 
tre of the dome. The vestibule is se- 
parated from the choir by a glazed 
screen; at the sides, westward, are 
staircases to the galleries; and to the 
North and South are rich doorways of 
the Composite order, forming the inner 
entrances from the burial-grounds. 

The architectural arrangements and 
decorations of the interior of this edi- 
fice produce an extremely grand and 

werful effect; and this will be 

eightened into magnificence when- 
ever the superb picture from Rubens’s 
‘Descent from the Cross’ shall be 
raised to its destined situation in the 
East window. Five noble archeson each 
side, springing from Doric columns, 
coupled and placed transversely, separate 
the nave from the ailes ; these support 
a lofty attic, which is lit by elliptical 
windows, and has an arched ceiling. 
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The columns in every duplication rise 


from one _— and terminate in one 
impost: during the late repairs they 
were painted in imitation of porphyry, 
and the ornamental work of the arches 
were pleasingly varied by imitations of 
veined marbles. The key-stones are 
sculptured with cherubim, and the 
soffites are enriched by an arrangement 
of roses within pannels in bold relief; 
and in place of a plain arris, the archi- 
vaults have been altered to correspond : 
the pilasters supporting the galleries 
are painted to imitate Sienna marble. 
A large expanded flower, stuccoed, or- 
naments the middle of the cieling, 
which is crossed by six arched ribs, 
terminating in shield-like’ brackets, 
with cool borderings, and being en- 
riched in their sofhtes by pannelled 
roses. The ailes are plainly groined: 
the impost cornices From which the 
arches spring are supported by cherubs. 

An altar-piece, désigned by Mr. 
Dykes the architect, occupies the whole 
of the recess of the East end, and con- 
sists principally of two siories of the 
Ionic order, crowned by an entable- 
ture and a circular pediment; the re- 
spective pilasters and compartments of 
which are very tastefully decorated in 
imitation of verde antique, porphyry, 
Sienna and veined marbles, interspersed 
with and relieved by rich and massive 
gitag: large festoons, haying the ef- 
ect of solid gold, are introduced over 
the pannels of the upper story. In the 
recessed division, beneath the window, 
and which includes an enriched enta- 
blature, supported by two half-and- 
three quarter columns of the Corin- 
thian order, gilt, are the tables of the 
Law; and on the patnels, on each 
side, the Lord’s Prayer and the Belief. 
The centre pannel is embellished by a 
very effective yet chastely coloured pic- 
ture by Willement of the dessuiding 
Dove, with the initials I. H. S. in re- 
splendent stars. The soffite of the arch 
above the altar, and the large pannelled 
roses which diversify it, correspond in 
decorative sumptuousness with the 
other parts. In the lower compart- 
ments of each of the side returns is a 
spacious niche, painted in imitation of 
Sienna marble. 

The area is well pewed; and on 
the North, South, and West sides ate 
spacious galleries of wainscot ; the pews 
are lined with a watered morine of a 
rich puce colour. In the West gal- 
lery is a large and excellent organ by 
Harris, resplendent with gilding, and 
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ornamented with mitres, a crown, sta- 
tues of Fame, &c. In front of this 
gallery isaclock. Some bold carving, 
and oaken wreaths and foliage, embel- 
lish the pulpit, which is execated in a 
good style, and stands near the Eastern 
extremity of the nave. At the West 
end, on the South side, is the font, 
which was preserved from the ruins of 
the old church, and consists of a basin 
of white marble on an ornamented 
shaft of black marble. The following 
inscription and arms are on it: Deo et 
Ecclesia ex dono Henrici Hothersall, 
anno 1615. Azure, a lion rampant Or, 
a crescent for difference, Hothersall ; 
impaling, Gules, a chevron Ermine, 
between three buckles Or.” 


—_¢@— 

Who was the NaTHant81 Bacon, the 
Author of ** An Historical Discourse 
of the Uniformity of the Government 
of England?” 


Mr. Ursan, Ipswich, Sept. 1824. 
*¢ Cuique suum, ” 


ft ready admission which your 
very interesting pages have’al- 
ways afforded to every subject con- 
nected with the history of distinguished 
individuals, has induced me to send 
you some particulars of a person who 
figured mach during the Common- 
wealth, im the Associated Counties, 
and who was at that period highly es- 
teemed for his learning, talent, and abi- 
lities:—I mean the NATHANIEL Ba- 
con, who, in my opinion, was the au- 
thor of the very celebrated treatise in- 
tituled, “¢ An Historical Discourse of 
the Uniformity of the Government of 
England.” 

Various opinions have been at dif- 
ferent times broached respecting the 
origin and connections of this eminent 
writer. To settle these opinions, and 
to determine with certainty who the 
author of the “ Historical Discourse ” 
really was, is the object of the present 
notice. 

In the Seventy-fourth Vol. p. 807, 
of your entertaining Miscellany, are in- 
serted some curious memoranda of 
Oldys, which were communicated by 
Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges (whose 
intimate acquaintance with early Eng- 
lish literature every one acknowledges, 
and whose valuable notices the biblio- 

rapher justly appreciates), respecting a 
i sthaniel > aay and to then I refer 
the reader. 

In these memoranda, Oldys supposes 


that the writer of the ** Historical Dis- 
course” might have been the Natha- 
niel Bacon who, in conjunction with 
Drummond, a Scot, and many others, 
was the cause of a dreadful insurrec- 
tion in Virginia, in which his actom- 
aye. being either routed or subdued 

y the royal party, were hanged or ba- 
nished from the country. There were 
two or three pamphlets published on 
the subject ; the title of one of which 
is, “* Strange Newes from Virginia; 
being a Relation of all Occurrences in 
that Country since the Death of Na- 
thaniel. Bacon; with an Account of 
thirteen Persons tried and executed for 
their Rebellion there, 1676,” 4to, sin- 
gle sheet. 

The account in this tract is extracted 
from a letter written by Sir John Berry, 
the Admiral, who transported some 
soldiers thither. He arrived there on 
the 2gth of January in the same year, 
and says that Bacon had deceased two 
months previous to his arrival. 

The particalars of this insurrection 
may be found likewise in ‘‘ Burke’s Eu- 
ropean Settlements,” and other books. 

Oldys then su , that the son of 
this man might have been the insur- 

nt; and, I think, with great reason, 
Cosme he is called, in ** The History 
of the American Plantations,” 2 vols. 
8vo, Nathaniel Bacon, suntor, and 
Colonel Bacon, a Youne sprightly 
man, who had been a lawyer too. 


*« He had been bred,” says the author of 
the ‘ European Settlements,’ ‘‘ to the law, 
wes an agreeable man, of a graceful presence 
and winning carriage; had a lively and fluent 
expression, fit to set off a popular cause, 
and to influence men who were ready to 
hear whatever ~— be said to colour, in a 

r manner, what was already strong] 
drawn by their own feelings. Every hang 
(he adds) was now hastening to a civil war, 
when all was quieted, in as public a manner 
as it had been begun, by the natural death 
of Bacon, in the very height of the confu- 


sion.” 


In the Eighty-sixth Volume of your 
Magazine, part ii. page 297, is in- 
serted a letter from a correspondent 
at Lowestoft, in the county of Suffolk, 
under the signature of R.S. in which 
he states, that “ in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, the period of Bacon’s pub- 
lication, a Nathaniel Bacon was Re- 
corder of the borough of Ipswich, at 
the same time a Nathaniel Bacon, esq. 
lived at Friston, near Saxmundham, in 
Suffolk,” and is inclined to think these 
were one person. 

The 
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The following biographical notice 
will, however, prove this last corre- 
spondent to be incorrect in supposing 
the Recorder of Ipswich and the Fris- 
ton Bacon to be one ard the same. 
The Natuanier Bacoy, whom I 
conclude to be the author of the *‘ His- 
torical Discourse,’’ was the third son of 
Edward Bacon, of Shribland Hall, in 
the parish of Coddenham, and in the 
county of Suffolk, esq. by Helen, the 
daughter and sole heir of Thomae Lit- 
tel, of the same place, esq. and of Bray, 
in the county of Berks, by Elizabeth 
his wife, the daughter and co-heir of 
Sir Robert Litton, of Knebworth, in 
the county of Herts, knt. 

The father, Edward Bacon, was the 
third son of the great Lord Keeper, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, knt. by his first 
wife, Jane, the daughter of William 
Fernley, of West Croning, in the 
county of Suffolk, esq. and the half- 
brother of that transcendant statesman, 
the truly illustrious Francis Bacon, 
Earl of St. Alban’s, at one period of 
his life a Burgess in Parliament for the 
Borough of Ipswich. 

He was bred to the Bar; and was 
for some years in the Commission of 
the Peace for Essex, in which county 
he resided. He afterwards became a 
resident at Crowfield, in the county of 
Suffolk ; and in the parish of St. Mar- 
garet, in the town of Ipswich. In 
i6.. he was appointed a Master of 
Requests. In 1643 he was elected 
Recorder of the Borough of Ipswich, 
** during the plesure of the free bur- 

esses;" and in 1651, Town Clerk “for 
the year next to come.” In 16.. he 
was chosen a Bur, in the Long 
Parliament for the University of Cam- 
bridge, baving sat as Chairman there 
of the Seven Associated Counties with 
very great and general approbation. 
He was afterwards appointed a Jud 
ef the Admiralty; and was finally 
elected a Bur for the Borough of 
Ipswich in the Parliaments of 1654, 
1656, and 1658. He was also Recor- 
der of the Borough of St. Edmund’s 
Bury, and a Bencher of Gray’'s-inn, 

He was a zealous and staunch Re- 
publican, and. took a most active and 
decided part in the transactions of his 
times. To the interests of the borough 
of Ipswich he was ever must zealously 
alive, as is fully apparent from his 
many letters, which are pow existing, 
as well as. from his MS Collections for 
a. History of the Borough, which are 
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now in the possession of William Bat- 
ley, esq. the present worthy Collector 
° thee Cenneibe, whose own collections 
on the same interesting subject are 
highly valuable, and fally evince the 
zeal and accuracy of his researches. 
Mr. Bacon’s MS. is intituled, ** The 
Annalls of Ipswiche ; the Lawes, Cus- 
tomes, and Government of the same; 
collected out of the Records, Bookes, 
and Writings of that Towne.” It is in 
folio, and contains upwards of eight 
hundred » Written in a very fair 
and legible hand. They commence at 
the Saxon Heptarchy, and are conti- 
nued to the death of King Charles the 


First. 

In his Address to the Reader, which 
is prefixed to the MS. he says, “ for 
that my tyme is pnuealy to recollect 
those auncicnt memorialls remayning 
in seattered writings and ‘ 
one no recollection hathe beene 
ormerly made, and therebye bu- 
ried - as it were in a hea rub- 
bish, and to adjoine thereto all the later 
orders and ordinances,” &e. 

‘* These for the most parte that are 
collected consist of court: rolls and 
court books and deedes, besides letters, 
accompts, and other writings, con- 
cerning suites, all whiche | have 
founde helpe from the setting downe 
this series of affaires.”* 

At the conclusion of this Address he 
exhorteth the Corporation “‘ to advance 
God’s worshippe, and his solemne 
dayes and times for the continuance of 
the same in publique, without whiche 
bothe righteousnesse and prosperitie 
(which God forbid) —o uppon 
the wing and be gone, leave this 
poes buried upp in contempt, which 

itherto hath been the glorie-of the 
places round aboute. 

“Oh! Ipswiche, remember this 
when I am dead!” 

At the close of these “‘ Annalls,” he 
seems to drop a tear over the fate of 
that unfortunate Monarch Charles the 
First, and thus concludes: ‘* The last 
daye of Januarie pee a sad period 
unto my penn. And thus, by the good- 
ness of Allmightie God, 1 have sum- 
med up the affaires of the government 
of this towne of Ippeswiche under 
bayliffes, whoe are happie in this, that 
God hathe established’ their seate more 
surer than the throne of kings.” 

Mr. Bacon was a man of unques- 
tionable talent and indefatigable in- 
dustry ; of deep learning in bis profes- 


sion, 
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siou, and possessed of an intimate ac- 
uaintance with the laws and constitu- 
tion of his country. 

He died in 1660, but the place of his 
interment I have not been able to as- 
certain. It might, in all probability, 
have been at Barham, in Suffolk, where 
his father and mother are buried ; but 
I have no aware of consulting the 
registers of that parish. The year after 
his decease I find, by the Corporation 
accounts, that ‘a gratuity was paid to 
his wrpow of twenty-five pounds for 
the great pains which he had taken in 
transcribing the ancient records of the 
town.” 

He was twice married. His first wife 
was Elizabeth Maidstone; and his se- 
cond Susan Holloway. By one or both 
of these I find that he had issue two 
children, a son and a daughter, viz. 
Thomas, who was admitted of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1637, 
having been recommended to Dr. Love, 
the Master, by his intimate friend Sir 
Edmund Bacon, of Redgrave, Bart. in 
a letter dated the 15th of March 1636, 
in the following terms: ‘* Within a few 
days my cousin, Nathaniel Bacon’s 
son, comes to your College, upon whom 
let me be so bolde as to entreate you to 
cast an eye. I knowe not one in our 
family whome I durst more freely com- 
mende unto your favour:” and Eliza- 
beth, who was twice married ; first, to 
Francis Willard, of Woodbridge ; and 
secondly, to Dr. Nathaniel Fairfax, of 
. that town. She lived to a very ad- 
vanced age ; and, dying in 1723, was 
interred in the cross aile of the church 
of Woodbridge, where, on a flat stone, 
is this inscription : 

Arms. Argent, three bars gemellés 
Gules, surmounted by a lion rampant 
Sable, armed and langued Azure, a 
crescent for difference. 


«« M.S, Natuantetis Farrrax, M. D. 
e stirpe Faizfaxicrum Eboracensium: qui 
medicinam feliciter exercuit. Non minus 
morum candore quam judicii acumine: in 
egenos pariter ac ceteros opifer. Natus Julij 
24, 1637, denatus Jun. 12, 1690. Primam 
duxit uxorem Exiz. Biackersy,e qua 4 
filios et totidem filias suscepit, quorum su- 
perstites reliquit Buacxersy, Priscittam, 
CaTHarinaM, et Sanam: secundam Etiz. 
Natu. Bacon, armigeri, filiam, que obiit 
A. D, 1723. ztat. 90.” 
From ‘ Loder’s Statutes,’ &c. 
The Rev. Cave Beck, Rector of St. 
Helen in Ipswich, and Master of the 
Grammar-school in that town, dedi- 


cates that scarce work of his, ‘ The 
Universal Character, by which all the 
Nations in the World may understand 
one another’s Conceptions, reading out 
of oné common Writing their own 
Mother-tongues ; Lond. 1657,” 12mo, 
to Nathaniel Bacon and his brother 
Francis, both at that time the Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament for the bo- 
rough, in the following words : 

« Sapientia, virtute, genere, preecellenti- 
bus NaTuanaeit Bacon et Francisco Ba- 
con, armigeris, fratribus amore, pietate, dig- 
nitate conjunctissimis, Patronis suis colen- 
dissimis, leds gratitudinis et observantie 
characterem indelebilem, D. D. C. B.” 

From this short biographical sketch 
it is evident that the Nathaniel Bacon 
who was seated at Friston could not 
have been the same persoa as the Re- 
corder of Ipswich, because the Recor- 
der is well known to have been the son 
of Edward Bacon, the possessor of 
Shribland, by a marriage with the 
heiress of Littell ; whereas the Bacon 
of Friston was the son of Sir James 
Bacon, knt. whose father was Alder- 
man Bacon of the City of London, as 
is fully detailed by ** Reyce” in his 
** MS Collections of the Antiquities of 
Suffolk.” Nor can I for a moment 
imagine the conjecture of Oldys more 
fortunate in supposing the Virginian 
insurgent to have been the writer of 
the “Discourse” in question, because 
he is described as a sprightly young 
man in 1676, which was twenty-nine 
years after the publication of that 
work ; so that if he had written it the 
moment he had come of age, he would 
have been at the time of the insurrec- 
tion in his fiftieth year. Besides, the 
Lowestoft Correspondent asserts, that 
this hero was the son of Nathaniel Ba- 
con, of Friston, “ who married against 
his father’s consent (who violently 
marked his disapprobation) to Eliza- 
beth, the eldest daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward, and sister to Sir John Duke, of 
Benhall. They afterwards, he adds, 
went to Virginia, where he died in 
1676. His widow afterwards married 
there to Mr. Jarvis, a merchant; and, 
thirdly, to Mr. Mole. This was about 
the period when, as Beverley in his 
History of Virginia tells us, a rebellion 
was raised in that colony by Capt. N. 
Bacon, a young man, who wrested the 
government from the hands of the Lord 
Berkeley, and died of a brain fever.” 

I think, therefore, that I may fairly 
suppose that I am justified in my con- 

clusion, 
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clusion, both from the rout of the 
one, and from the known habits, pre- 
vious education, and unquestionable 
learning of the other, that NATHANIEL 
Bacon, the representative of the bo- 
rough of Ipswich, was the real and un- 
doubted author of the “ Historical Dis- 
course.” 

But in this conclusion I am still fur- 
ther confirmed by a note of that emi- 
nent antiquary, Bishop Tanner, which 
is subjoined to the “ Fasti Oxonien- 
ses,” ed. Bliss, vol. 4, p- 333, in which 
he says, the Nathaniel Bacon, who 
was incorporated from Cambridge in 
July 1673, and whom Wood siates to 
have published several things, must 
be much younger than the Nathaniel 
Bacon who wrote of “‘ the Uniformity 
of the English Government,” and who 
was the son of Edward Bacon, of Shrub- 
land Hall, esq. He lived at Ipswich, 
and was Master of Requests in 1657. 
At the time of his incorporation this 
Nathaniel Bacon had been dead thir- 
teen years. 

To this note is added the following 
quere by Kennet: ‘ whether the 
same person with him who headed the 
rebellion in Virginia? Col. Natha- 
niel Bacon, a gentleman brought up at 
one of the Inns of Court in England,” 
&e. Hist. of Virginia, 1705, 8vo, p.70. 

Dyer, in his ‘* History of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge,” hone under a 
similar mistake respecting the writer 
of the “ Historical Discourse.” Vol. 
IL. p. 156. he says: 

** Nathaniel Bacon is claimed for Bene’t 
College. There was one of this name, A. M. 
of Oxford, in 1672, and of Catharine Hall 
M. B. 1667: but the person intended here 
was the author of a most excellent work, 
entitled, ‘ An Historical and Political Dis- 
course on the Laws and Government of 
England.’ R. Smyth assigns him to Queen’s ; 
and I find, by the Book of Graduates, a Na- 
thaniel Bacon took his A. B. degree from 
Queen’s in 1662, his A. M. in 1666.” 


This person, however, could not 
have been the author of the “* Histori- 
cal Discourse,”’ because that writer, as 
already observed, deceased in 1660, 
The Nathaniel Bacon, who is claimed 
for Bene’t College, was, on the autho- 
rity of its historian, Masters, in holy 
orders, and in 1628 instituted to the 
Rectory of Riburgh Magna, co. Nor- 
folk, the place of his nativity. He 


was also the son of Sir Robert Bacon, 
bart. by Anne, his wife. 
1 shall now close this inquiry, 
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which, like many other literary. ones, 
cannot be considered as of very great 
importance, in the words of a very 
able writer, the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
of Bath, who, in an anonymous tract 
published in 1814, and entitled, «Who 
wrote Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey,” 
thus wisely remarks : 


‘¢ | do not indeed scruple to acknowledge, 
that, though not without a relish for inqui- 
ries which embrace objects of far greater 
magnitude, and a disposition justly to ap- 
preciate their value, I should be thankful to 
the man who should remove my uncertainty 
as to whose countenance was concealed by 
the Masque de Fer, or would tell me whether 
Richard was the hunch-backed tyrant, and 
Harry the ‘ nimble-footed mad-cap,’ exhi- 
bited by our great Dramatist; whether 
Charles wrote the ‘ Esxay Baoitixn,’ and 
Lady Packington ‘The Whole Duty of 
Man.’ ” 

The following is the title of Bacon's 
celebrated Treatise: ‘* An Historical 
Discourse of the Uniformity of the Go- 
vernment of England. The First Part. 
From the first times till the reigne of 
Edward the Third. London. Print- 
ed for Matthew Walbanke at Greyes 
Inn Gate,” 1647, 4to. pp. 322, be- 
sides Preliminaries and Tables, and an 
engraved Frontispiece by Marshall. 
Dedicated to Edward Earl of Man- 
chester, Speaker of the House of Peers; 
and William Lenthall, Speaker of the 
House of Commons 

This is the first edition of this learn- 
ed work, of which the memory has 
been revived by the praises of Lord 
Chatham, in the Letters published by 
Lord Grenville (Lond. 1804, 12mo.) 
who has also honoured the nearly ob- 
solete author with his notice. 

The words of Lord Chatham are as 
follow : 

** I also recommend Nathaniel Bacon's 
Historical and Political Observations ; it is, 
without exception, the best and most in- 
structive book we have on matters of this 
kind. They are both to be read with mach 
attention, and twice over; Oldcastle’s re- 
marks to be studied and almost got by heart 
for the inimitable beauty of the style, as 
well as the matter; Bacon for the matter 
chiefly; the style being uncouth, but the 
expression forcible and striking.” 

Lord Grenville adds in a note, 

** This book, though at present little 
known, formerly enjoyed a very high repu- 
tation. It is written with a very evident 
bias to the principles of the parli 
party, to which n adhered, but con- 
tains 
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tains a deal of useful and va- 
luable fod It wae. pablished in two 
parts, the first in 1647, the second in 1652; 
aud was secretly reprinted in 1672, and 
again in 1682; for which edition the pub- 
lisher was indicted and outlawed. After the 
Revolution, a fourth edition was printed, 
with an Advertisement, asserting, on the au- 
thority of Lord Chief Justice Veoghan, one 

_ of Selden’s executors, that the ground-work 
of this book was laid by that and 
learned man. And it is y on the 
ground of this assertion, in the folio 
edition of Bacon’s book, printed in 1739, it 
is said in the title-page to have been col- 
lected from some MS. notes of John Sel- 
den, esq.” 

But it does not appear that this no- 
tion rests on any sufficient evidence. 
It is, however, manifest from some 
expressions in the very unjust and 
disparaging account given of this work 
in Nicolson’s ‘ Historical Library, ” 
(part i. p. 150), that “ Nathaniel Ba- 
con was generally considered as an 
imitator and follower of Selden.” Lord 

. Chatham's Letters, p. 55. 
* “The following is the unfavourable 
account given by Nicolson. 

«* There are,” says he, ‘ several witty, 
political, and moral reflections in the book, 
which disc a liar art in drawing 





very notable and weighty conclusions from 
weak and airy premises, His remarks on 


the Clergy, upon all occasions, are so full of 
bitterness and invective, as might have be- 
come Mr. Selden himself; and are an evi- 
dent argument of the author's having a 
mind to ape even the very passions of that 

man. Some favourite expres- 
sions of monarchy drop from him unawares: 
but whenever this happens, he is manifestly 
out of his way. His main design was to 
blacken all our kings, and to shew that they 
had nothing lovely in them, but what was 
derived from the favor and caresses of the 
people.” 

Nicolson then cites a long passage, 
which he says is “‘ the sum and sub- 
stance of this apMIRED book.” 

I must trespass a little longer on the 
patience of your readers, by expressing 
a wish that some of your Suffolk Cor- 
respondents would favour you, through 
the medium of these pages, with an 
aceount of a branch of the family of 
Bacon, which has been but very slightly 
noticed in the different Baronetages ; 
—I mean that branch which was 
seated at Shribland, from a marriage 
with an heiress of the Littels, and 
from which is descended the Nathaniel 
Bacon, who is the subjegt of the pre- 
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sent notice, as well as the Bacons of 
Ipswich and of Earlham in Norfotk. 
This branch ended in the late Rev. 
Nicholas Bacon, Vicar of Coddenham, 
and Rector of Barham, in Saffolk. 
Some slight incidental notices of the 
family, together with some interesting 
letters frgm the Rev. Montague Bacon, 
are inserted in Nichols’s ‘ I}astra- 
tions of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century,” vol. iv. pp. 
os and pp. 887-8. hie. pel 
am in possession a igree 
of these Bacons of Shribland (or as 
it is now called, Skrubland), as .wett 
as of a very interesting unpublished 
letter from that oe and eminent 
divine, Theodore Beza, to Edward 
Bacon, esq. the father of Nathaniel, 
and who had been his pupil at Geneva. 
Yours, &c. J. F. 


*¢ Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 

Mr. Urgan High Wycombe, 
¢ Jan. }. 

Py Pareaeemntve the assinvilat- 
ing effects of our infinite and in- 
timate connections with the Continent 
for a long series of ages, there still re- 
main many perceptible points of distinc- 
tion between ourselves and our neigh- 
bours, to justify the poet's remark 
which forms my motto, and which 
seems to imply the idea of a. peculiar 
people ; and nothing has ever strack 
me so forcibly on this head, as the 
unaccountable diversity between the 
English and every other nation, in the 

manner of pronouncing the Vowels. 
This diversity has, no doubt, at- 
tracted the notice of most men ; but, 
so far as 1 know, it has never given 
birth to a single essay, which in this 
literary age, is almost as remarkable as 
the existence of the peculiarity itself. 
—Without insisting that throughout 
the more polished Euro tongues 
there is hont an unidermity inthe 
pronunciation of the Vowels (an ex- 
ception mdeed might be made of the 
peculiar sound of the French w, which 
is not however the object of the pre- 
sent disquisition), is it not worthy the 
attention of the philologist, that with- 
out apy apparent cause, the English 
from the earliest dawn of letters to 
their noon, have used, both in speaking 
and writing, a mode of diction at es 
sential variance from the one used by 
all the rest of the world ?—as well by 
those from whom they confessedly a 
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ceived the first princi of Litera- 
tre; 7. e. a tear wg as 
by their Teutonic kindred? 

I shall not here attempt to prove 
that our tongue has or has not gained 
or lest by its peculiarities in regard to 

—that is another considera- 
tion; but I wish to. make a few. re- 
marks on each vowel in its proper 
order ; after which, two or three gene- 
ral reflections on the subject may not 
be tedious or misplaced. 

It appears that the broad sound of a, 
given in the English word ail, which, 
if we may believe the grammarians, 
— formerly found a = Italian _ 

rench languages, is comple: 
antiquated in both. The editor of 
Baretti’s. Italian Dictionary . notices 
the occasional use of it amongst the 
Neapolitan voles only. Itisunknown 
in Spanish. ‘The sounds of a in bar 
and fan, are common in all the Conti- 
nental | The sound of a in 
made, is, I believe, peculiar to the 
English tongue, having the power of 
the long ¢ in the tongues of the South 
of Europe. It is observable that in 


ish the letter a generall uires 
Simaes sound when i is’ followed 
by the letter / (as in all, the example 
above), and this seems in some way to. 
bear affinity to the general rule in 
French, by which a/ in the singular of 
nouns, becomes aux in the plural ; ai 
in French and German, gives us the 
sound of our @ in made. 

Our sound of e long, as in each, eel, 
evil, is peculiar to us—it is the conti- 
nental 3 long. In composition there 
is little difference between our pro- 
nunciation of the vowels and that of 
the French—roundly speaking, none. 

But the difference nner every 
other European ton and our own, 
rian a way pen the pro- 
nunciation of the letter i. How we 
could ever agree amongst ourselves to 
confer upon this character the power 
of ai or ae, in defiance of all the rest of 
the world, is inconceivable. I speak 
of the i long; for in composition we 
have followed the rest of mankind, and 
given this vowel its true sound; and, 
indeed, according to our present no- 
tions, it would have been absurd to 
do otherwise. Could we speak of a 
tixch man? Other ae 
same vowel an expression sli va- 
tied, according to its situation; we 
make quite a different thing of it. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1825. 


When Scaliger charged us with 
wena as if it were Turkish, 
thought of our, pronouncing this 
vowel ; and it must vomgaree BE to 


him ridiculous, that the ee 
scholars of his day. abseil ey their 
eccentric national mode of reading and 
speaking into the Latin and Greek 

Had the Church in this 
country been really filled with foreign 
Priests —had- the Universities (one 
would think) a single foreign Professor, 
the custom must have been otherwise. 
The great body of the Monks, and 
secular Clergy too, were not Normans, 
but English ; and so rude, that in their 
mouths the masculine gender became 
the feminine, and the feminine mas- 
culine; monachi, they called monache ; 
and. monacha, monachi... . 

When it was — in Johnson’s 
company that we should reform our 
method of :pronouncing Latin, to 
enable an Englishman to make himself 
understood in it by. foreigners, he in- 
dolently: observed, ‘* Let them learn 
English and acquire our pronunciation.” 
This was one of the éacenda which 
Johnson would never wish to find re- 
corded. ‘ 

I find nothing peculiar in the sound 
of 0; its three sounds in.rob, roll, come, 
are all heard.on the Continent. 

As tou, we are less singular in our 
sound of it than the French. They 
are said to be the only people in Eu- 
tepe who do not pronounce it aso in 
who, to which standard its various 
slender sounds in English seem to ap- 
proximate daily. 

Yours, &c. H.S. E. 


——o— 


Account oF Minster Lovet, Ox- 
FORDSHIRE, ITs History anD An- 
TIQUITIES. 


 ?<—— Love is sittate in the 
hundred of Chadlington, co. 
Oxford, three miles aan Witney, 
and four on this side of Burford. The 
t road from London to Chelten- 

m, Gloucester, Hereford, and South 
Wales, passes through the parish, bi- 
secting it into two nearly equal parts, 
in the northern of which stands the 
village, built on the left bank of the 
river Windrush, a deep -_ streain, 
which rises in the Cotswold hills, near 
Guiting in ire. At the 
East end of the village are the parish 
church, the manor, farm-louse, and 
ruims 
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ruins of the ancient mansion of the 
noble family of Lovel. The extensive 
woods of Mr. Coke oceupy the northern 
side of the parish, ond which lies 
the royal forest of Whichwood. ° 
Minster Lovel is a place of great an- 
tiquity, and has given the title of Ba- 
ron successively to several noble houses. 


It_is mentioned.by Camden, in his. 


«* Remains concerning Britain,” amon 

the instances where ‘* the surnames 0 
families have been adjoined to the 
names of places from distinction, or to 
notify the owner.” The first person 
who was ennobled from this place, 
was John de Lovel, who, being then 
seated here, was in the 25th Edw. I. 
(1297) summoned to Parliament as 
Baron Lovel of Minster Lovel, being 
the fourth to whom, as Baron, a writ 
of summons to parliament had ever 
been directed* ;: for before this time 
all baronies were holden by tenure, 
and they commenced by writ of sum- 
mons only in the reign of Edward I. 
This summons was the more remark- 
able, as the ancestors of John had 
many years before been seized by te- 
nure of the barony of Castle Cary in 
Somersetshire. John de Lovel was a 
lineal descendant of Robert Lord de 
Breherval, &c. in Normandy, who 
came over with William the Con- 
queror. Of this Robert, there was a 
son, Ascelin Govel de Perceval, nick- 
named Lupellus. This William Go- 
vel bore the title of Earl of Yvry from 
Henry I. and in his time, or soon 
after his death, the nick-name of Lu- 
pellus was shortened first to Lupel, 
and thence to Luvel or Lovel. From 
him probably the parish derived the 
additional name of Lovel; for as a 
proof that he possessed estates here, we 
find that in the 8th Hen. I. (1197) he 
joined with Isabel his wife in a grant 
to the Monks of Thame, of two mills 
at Minster Lovel. It appears from the 
Roll of Pleas, in the C a at 
Westminster, 8th John, Mich. that be- 
fore that date the Church of Minster 
Lovel was given by Maud the wife of 
William Lovel, to the Abbey of St. 
Mary de Yvry. It is recorded there, 
that William Luvell brought an assize 
of a moiety of the Church of Minster 
Luvell, against the Abbot of Ivry, 
who pleaded, that the Church was not 
vacant, because the Abbot and Con- 
vent of Ivry were thereof parsons, and 
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of the gift of Maud the mother of the 
said William Lupell, and bY his assent 
and consent; and she rmed it by 
her deed, which testified that the said 
Maud, with the assent of William her 
son, whose seal was affixed, e to 
the Church of the Blessed Mary of 
Ivry, and the Monks there servin 
God, the Charch of Minster, with al 
things which to the right of the said 
Church were known to belong. They 
shewed also a Charter of William for- 
merly Bishop of Lincoln, in which it 
was contained that he, on the petition 
of the said Mand the wife of William 
Luvell, and of William Luvell her 
son, being the said William, had given 
in perpetual alms to the Abbot and 
Monks of Ivry the parsonage of Mins- 
ter, and that, on the presentation of 
Robert the Abbot, and the Monks of 
Ivry, he had received and instituted 
Henry a Clerk, the son of Richard, 
&c. to the Vicarage of the said Church ; 
so that, nevertheless, the Abbot and 
Monks should have a moiety of all 
things as well as in lands as in offer- 
ings which belonged to it, and Henry 
the other half, as Vicar. Ivri was the 
le in Normandy where this noble 
amily was settled before Robert came 
to this country with William the Con- 
queror, as appears from the “* Genea- 
logieal History of the House of Ivry in 
its different branches of Ivry, Luvel, 
Perceval, and Gourney,” a book pub- 
lished in the early part of George the 
Second's reign, under the name of J. 
Anderson, but which Horace Wal- 
pole, in his Correspondence, scruples 
not to ascribe to the Earl of Egmont 
himself, and ridicules as a silly and 
expensive token of vanity on the part 
of that noble Lord. 

In consequence of the gift of Maud, 
the Church became a cell of the foreign 
monastery to which it was attached, 
and an alien priory of Benedictine 
Monks. In 15 Edw. III. it was 
seized into the King’s hands, for some 
cause or other, probably during a va- 
cancy, and the King granted to John 
Darcy the son, and Galfrey de Sautre 
parson of the Church of Syresham, the 
custody of this priory, and the admi- 
nistration of all its fruits and profits *. 

John, the second Lovel who bore 
that name, was signed with the cross, 
in order to go a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and was Governor of North- 





* Plot's Oxfordshire, c. 10, par. 132. 


* Orig. in Cur. Scace. 
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ampton, and Sheriff of Cambri 
shire and Huntingdonshire. He died 
15 Edw. I, and an Inquisition 
taken after his death, was found to 
have died seized, amongst other ma- 
nors, of Minster Lovel. It. was his 
son John who was summoned to par- 
Jiament 25 Edw. I.; and the writ of 
summons to him and his descendants 
sometimes describe them as of Minster 
Level, sometimes of Titchmarsh in 
Northamptonshire, and sometimes of 
Docking in Norfolk. Ancient records, 
particularly the Inguisidiones post mor- 
tem or Escheai Rolls, and the Hundred 
Roll of 7 Edw. I. afford very curious 
evidence ting: this manor, and 
the family of the Lovels. 

The Roll 2ist Edw. ILI. mentions 
Mynster Lovel manor as having be- 
longed to John Lovel, Knt. and as 
being holden of the honor of Win- 
chester; and in the 36th of the same 
King it is enumerated among the 
other lands and tenements of Juhn the 
son of John Lovel, Knt. Edw. II. in 
the 18th year of his reign, granted to 
Hugh le Dispenser, Earl of Winches- 
ter, two parts of the manor of Minster 
Lovel, with the appurtenances in the 
county of Oxford, which had belonged 
to John Lovel, to hold until the law- 
ful age of the heir, saving to the King 
the Enight’s fees, &c. and rendering 
thereof annually 23/. 

_In the reign of Richard II. or in the 
early part of Henry IV. John Lord 
Lovel made a great addition to his pa- 
trimonial estates, by his marriage with 
Maud the daughter of Robert de Ho- 
land. He died gth Henry IV. having 
in his will described himself, in con- 
sequence of this marriage, by the title 
of Lord Lovel and Holan , from whence 
unquestionably his descendant the 
Fall of Egmont, in 1762, took the 
Eo _e Ee of ye on — 

; the Egmont fami n 
scended from the Lovels, a oie asa 
branch of that family, which under 
the name of Perceval settled in Ireland, 
but also through a marriage which the 
first Earl of ont made with a 
daughter of Sir Philip Parker & Mor- 
ley, who was descended from Alice 
Baroness of Morley, daughter of Wil- 
liam Lovell Lord Morley, second son 
of William Lord Lovell of Tichmarch. 

In. the Escheat Roll of 9 Hen. IV. 
the manor of Minster Lovell appears 
in a long list of estates, of which John 

nt. had been seized in right 


of his wife Maud, the daughter of Ro- 
bert de Holand. 

The Hundred Roll of 7th Edw. I. 
contains a full account of the state of 


oars this parish at that time. 
he inquisition recorded there, which 
a a commission from 
the Ki irecting an inquiry respect- 
in all the parla’ af teaeee and 
other incidents to which landed estates 
at that time were subject, and which 
it appears was taken on the oaths of 
gentlemen and freeholders of the ad- 
joining villages, states that John Lovel 
held the manor of Minster Lovel for 
half a knight's fee, of the Earl of Lei- 
cester, and the Earl of the King in 
capite; and that the said John held in 
his fee, in the same manor, three ca- 
rucates of land, and had a.wood_ per- 
taining to the same manor within the 
cover (coopertum) of the forest of 
phe age 4 and had view of Frank- 

ge and all appendages to the same 
Sostatnia i Infanthegenethef, Waif, 
&c.; and also half of the whole water 
which is in the river of ‘Wenrisse 
(Windrush), from the bridge of Wol- 
mareham down to the vill of Minstre. 
One villain and twenty-nine free- 
holders are enumerated, with their 
respective services and rents. Six 
tenants in Chilson, it is recorded, paid 
rents to John Lovel, of whom five are 
stated to pay their rents “ pro omni 
servitio salvo forinseco,”’ that is, to be 
quit of all foreign service. Foreign 
service was such as a mesne Lord, or a 
tenant, performed to another Lord out ~ 
of that Trord's fee. It appears more- 
over, from this roll, that the manor of 
Minster Lovel, er with that of 
Hooknorton and Swerford, was ex- 
empted from entry by the bailiffs of the 
Earl of Gloucester, a right which was 
exercised over manors in the 
hundred of Chedlington, of which the 
Earl was seized. 

The peerage under the title of Lovell, 
which originated 25 Edw. I. became 
extinct in 2 Hen. V. (1415) by the 
death of John Lovel, the son of John 
and Maud his wife, but was revived 

Hen. VI. in 1425, in the person of 

Jilliam Lovel. To this illiam, 
Hen. VI. granted, in the 18th year of 
his reign, liberty to impark a certain 
parcel of land called Mynstre Woods, 
with two adjoining fields, Rot. Pat. 
Pars Sec. and in the 24th year to dis- 
afforest a wood in Munstre Lovell, and 
make a park there. Rot. Chart. 24 
Hen. 
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Hen. V1.’ Both these Lords appear, 
from the Escheat Rolls, to have died 
seized, the latter in 33: Hen. VI. of 
the manor of Minster Lovel, together 
with some adjoining manors; and an- 
other John Lord Lovel, who died 4 
Edw. IV. was: found to have died 
seized of the manors of Mynster Lovell 
and Minster Parva. 

In 1482 Francis Lord Lovel was 
advanced to the dignity of Viscount 
Lovel. He sided with Rich. II. in 
the contest which that King main- 
tained for the Crown, and fought at 
Bosworth, from whence he escaped 
into Ireland; and afterwards return- 
ing into: England, as a partizan of 
Lambert Simnell, was slain in battle 
at Stoke near Newark on Trent, 3 
‘Hen. VII. He was in consequence 
——_ 11 Hen. bg Saagh — 
for that purpose, 11 Hen. . c. 63, 
cusigediy’ pesiitn, that in the Act of 
attainder against the Earl of Lincoln, 
** Francis Lovell was ignorauntly lefte 
oute and omitted, to the moost p’lious 
ensample of other being of suche 
traiterous myndes.”” He left behind 
him a widow Anne, and two sisters, 
but no issue; and in him ended the 
male branch of the Lovels of Minster 
Lovel, and the dignities of Baron and 
Viscount Lovel. The title, after the 
attainder of the Viscount, lay dormant 
until 2 Geo. IT. when Sir Thomas 
Coke, K. B. of Holkham in Norfolk, 
who at that time was seized of the 
manor and all the lay property in the 
parish, was created Baron Lovell of 

linster Lovell. ‘This noble Lord was 
Postmaster General from 1733 until 
his death in 1759; and in 1744 was 
raised to the dignities of Viscount Coke 
of Holkham, and Earl of Leicester. 
His Lordship dying without issue, all 
the titles became extinct; but by his 
will, the manor and estate was devised 
to his nephew Wenman Roberts, who 
thereupon took the name of Coke; 
from whom they descended to Thomas- 
William Coke, esq. of Holkham, the 
son of Wenman, and the present mem- 
ber for Norfolk. In 1812 Mr. Coke 
alienated nearly all the property in the 
parish, excepting the woods, which 
consist of about 360 acres. . The title 
of Lovel was, however, in 1762, re- 
stored in the Perceval family.. the Earl 
of Egmont having in that year been 
made an English peer by the title of 
Baron. Lovel and Hollatd ; and that 
barony is now vested in the present Earl. 
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- The alien priories in this kingdom 
were not, like the ish, religious 
houses in the reign of Hen. VIII. 

pressed at once. They were gradually 


-laid hold of by the ng sov , 
mostly by Rich. LI. ~—= Min. 
ster Lovel priory was first seized, does 
not appear, but Hen. VI. had it in his 
hands, and granted a ease of it to Ed- 
-ward Lord Lovell, to hold for 15 years 
at a rent of 8/. 13s. 8d. per annum, 
a ¥ ang ! Queen ‘coma 7 
the 20 of his reign, he gran 
this rent par the reversion of the priory 
to his newly founded College of Eton, 
Rot. Parl. 20 Hen. VI. n. 17. 

Willis, in his ** History of Abbies,” 
vol. ii. p. 179, gives the names of many 
of the Priors of Minster Lovell... 

A Survey of 6 Edw. VI. is extant, 
which gives copious information of 
the manor. In the margin it has 
** Manor of Mynster. Lovell, in the 
said county of Oxford, parcell of the 

ions of John Earl of Warwick.” 

t the manor and estates were then 


-in the King’s hands. The su 


purports to have been made on the 16 
of June in that. year, by Michael 
Cameswell, the Surveyor General. of 


the King, by the oath of Henry Broke 


and thirteen other tenants of the manor. 
On that occasion it was found that 
Minster Lovell, Chilson, and Chad- 
lington, were equally parcel of this 
manor; and the names of Richard 
Bekyngham, as Lord of the Manor of 
Chilson, and of six other free tenants 
are given, as holding the manor of 
Chilson, and lands in Chilson, Chad- 
lington, Minster Lovell, and Short- 
hampton, under the manor of Minster 
Lovell: and the names and lands of 
sixteen customary tenants, and ten 
tenants, at the will of the Lord. in 
Great and Little Minster Lovel, to- 
gether with their respective rents and 
services, are particularly specified.. At 
that time also it is clear that there 
were customary tenants in Shilton and 


.Chilson, and also in the parish of 


Bampton (all which places are within 
a few miles of Minster Lovel), which 
were parcel of this manor, for there 
are five customary tenants mentioned, 
whose tenements lay in Bampton, As- 
ton, Shilton, and Chilson, and their 
lands are particularized with their 
rents and services. A messuage, with 
the appurtenances, lying in Brodery- 
sington in the county of Gloucester, is 
also mentioned in the Survey, as -— 
o 
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of the manor, and at farm, on a lease 


for 21 It appears from a me- 
thin = subsequently attached to 
this sarvey, that Kelwey, esq. 
held by indenture, dated Ist and 2d 
Philip and Mary, the scite of the ma- 
nor of Miaster Laat with all a 
to. the same _pertaini with one 
orchard and a wall an the same, 
and several closes of arable and mea- 
dow land, the names and quantities of 
which are given at 13/. 10s. 8d. per 
annum. There is a memorandum, 
among others in the survey, stating 
** that the Lord the King hath a war- 
ren there, and a several water called 
Wynerisse (repleat with pyks, ele, 
chevene, trotts, and creves plentie), 
which ins from the mill called 
Wulsop Mylle, and so to the Were 
called Mynster Were.”” ‘The Chief or 

uit Rents mentioned in the Hundred 

ll of 7 Edward I. and the Survey 6 
Edward VI. as — to the of 
this manor, by the free tenants in 
Minster Lovel, Chilson, and Chad- 
lington, are still for the most part paid 
to thisday. The others have been lost 
by negligence, or redeemed by purchase. 
lt appears, indeed, from a plea put in 
by William de Valence in 13 Edw. I. 


in a Quo Warranto suit, that Hen. IIT. 
granted the manor of Bampton to him 
William de Valence, in special tail, to 
hold of the King himself and his heirs ; 
but this is not of necessity inconsistent 
with Bampton being a subinfeudation 
of Minster Lovel; for there are not 


instances in ancient times of 
Kings holding lands of a subject. 
Watts on Cop. 30. 1 Robert. Hist. 
Scotland, 8. N. Stewart, Diss. Antiq. 
Engl. Const. p. 3. s. 3. p. 160 N (6). 
But whatever. might have been the 
case with the manor of Bampton, the 
customary tenements in Bampton were 
certainly, as stated in the Survey, held 
under the manor of Minster Lovel. 
There is in the parish a smaller 
division, called Little Minster. This 
in two instances has received the ap- 
llation of a manor. In the Escheat 
Roll, 23 Edw. Ill. Minstre Parva 
Manor is comprized in the ca 
of the ions of Hugo Plascy; and 
in 4 Edw. IV. John Lovel is found to 
have been seized of the manors of 
Mynster Lovel and Mynster Parva. 
It occurs in many other instances, 
without this appellation. In Testa de 
Nevil, which contains Inquisitions, 
&c. of the reigns of Hen. III. and 


wantin 
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Edw. I. there is this entry: ‘ Parva 
Munstre—John of Cantelupe holds in 
the same half a Knight’s fee of the 
fee of the. Earl of Warwick.” 

The Charter Roll of 18 Edw. II. 
- an Inquisition ad one, ee 
relating to a messuage a nd of 
Thomes Weste in Lettleminstre. 

In the 1st Edw. III. the Eecheat 
Roll states, that Richard of Stanlake 
of Witney, held of Henry Dyve one 
messuage, 160 acres of land, and ten 
acres of meadow, in Little Minstre ; 
and in the 7th Edw. III. John of St. 
Philbert, and Ada his wife, are inroll- 
ed as the owners of one messuage and 
one plough land in Minstre Parva. A 
messuage and land called Laundells, 
also in Little Minster, are commemo- 
rated in the Escheat Roll of oth Hen. 
IV. as being part of the possessions of 
John Lovel, Knt and Maud his wife. 

The Hundred Roll of 7 Edw. I. 
finds that Margaret of Cantilupe holds 
the hamlet of Parva Ministre of the 
Earl of Warwick, for half a knight's 
fee, and - Earl of the ‘King in capite. 

t ex moreover distinguishes it 
from Seoreshas part of Minster Lovel, 
by recording that it owes suit to the 
Hundred of Chadlington, and to the 
two great County Courts of Oxford- 
shire, and the two tourns of the Sheriff, 
holden in Chadlington Hundred, and 
that the Bailiffs. of the Countess of 
Gloucester shall come once a year to 
hold a view of frank-pledge, and shall 
have the amercements; a jurisdiction 
from which we have seen that. the 
manor at large was exempt. But the 
silence of this Roll as to Little Minster 
being a distinct manor, is conclusive 
evidence against the fact. There is 
this difference between the Hundred 
Roll 7 Edw. I. and the Inquisitions 
post mortem; that.in the former, te- 
nures and feudal rights were the ex- 
= objects of inquiry under the 
: ing’s ey sara. 0 pa in the 

nquisitions, the quantity of possessions 
whereof the sostianlie tenant died 
seized, was rather the matter of in- 
quiry, than the precise nature of them ; 
and the description of a manor given 
to an estate being altogether incidental, 
it does not therefore carry with it ab- 
solute authority. At this day the name 
of Little Minster is still given to a 
hamlet on the South side of the river ; 
but for all parochial the ham- 
let is incorporated with the rest of the 
parish, its precise boundaries are not 
known, 
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known, and no idea exists of its being 
an independent manor. 
(To be continued.) 


Crry Paceants 1s THe Reton 
or Cuarues II. 
S observed at the conclusion of 
my last communication, I now 
begin with. those Car Pegeaiie which 
-were published by Thomas Jordan. 

R ing Tatham, whose death 
was, in p. 518 of the last volume, 
conjectured to have happened about 
1665, he might, poor man, have been 
destroyed by the Plague, or burnt at 
the Fire ; but it was those two great 
calamities themselves, which for a 
season stopped the London Pageants. 

For the five Lord Mayor’s Days fol- 
lowing the Fire, the Procession of the 
Chief Magistrate was shorn of its 
beams. On 29th October, 1666, the 
Show on the Thames was omitted, 
and ‘Sir William Bolton, the Lord 
Mayor for the year ensuing, came in 
his coach to Westminster, attended by 
the Aldermen his brethren, the She- 
riffs, and several eminent Citizens in 
their coaches.” The following year 
Sir William Peak, “‘ with the Alder- 
men, Sherifis, and several Companies 
of the Liverymen,” returned to the old 
custom of going by water. In 1668 
Sir William Turner and his Company 
also “‘ went in their barges.” These 
particulars are from the London Ga- 
zeties. In 1669 and 1670, when Sir 
William Turner and Sir Samuel Star- 
ling were Lord Mayors, nothing is 
mentioned. 

35. The City having resumed its 
wouted gaiety, Jordan, in his first pro- 
duetion, celebrated ‘‘ London’s Resur- 
rection to Joy and Triumph : express- 
ed in sundrie Shews, Shapes, Scenes, 
Speeches, and Songs in parts, cele- 
brious to the much-meriting Magi 
trate Sir G Waterman, knight, 
Lord Mayor o ee City of Lon =. 
At the liar an ¥ expenses 0 
the oanhintal Goupeny af Shionen. 
The King, Queen, and Duke of York, 
and most of the Nobility being pre- 
sent. Written by Thomas , dmg 
1671,” 4to.—This Pageant is in Mr. 
Gough’s collection in the Bodleian. 
Mr. Bindley’s copy was sold, Aug. 4, 
1820, to Mr. Evans for 3l. 15s.—The 
London Gazette of November 2, con- 
tains a long account of the day. Their 
Majesties saw the Water Procession 
from Whitehall ; and the Land Show 
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in Cheapside, “sitting in a balcony 
under a ca of State, near the 
Standard.—Their Majesties, the Duke 
of York, the Mary, and the 
_— Anne, daughters to his Royal 
Highness, Prince Rupert, and many 
of the great ladies, dined at a table 
raised upon the hustings.” The rest 
of the company were of the best in 
the land. Before dinner the King 
knighted the Sheriffs, Jonathan Dawes 
and Robert Clayton, esqrs. 

36. In 1672 the City was quite re- 
covered, and the Pageant was called 
** London Triumphant, or the City in 
Jollity and Splendour, exp: in 
various Pageants, Shapes, Scenes, 
Speeches, and Songs. Invented and 
—— for congratulation and de- 
ight of the well-deserving Governour, 
Sir Robert Hanson, knight, Lord 
Mayor of the City of London. At 
the cost and charges of the worship- 
ful Company of Grocers. His Ma- 
jesty gracing the Triumphs with his 
Royal presence. Written by Thomas 
Jordan. London, printed W. G. 
for Nath. Brook and John Playford, 
1672.” In the title-page is a shield of 
the City Arms between two of those 
of the Grocers’ Company. 4to, pp. 20. 
—A copy is in the British Museum, 
another Mr. Gough’s in the 
Bodleian Library ; a third in the Mid- 
die Temple library; and a fourth at 
Mr. Bindley’s sale, Jan. 22, 1819, ob- 
tained 4/. 4s. from Mr. Heber.—This 
Lord Mayor's day is also duly noticed 
in the London Gazette (Oct. 31); the 
account is very similar to the last, 
allowing for the Queen's absence. It 
appears the Water Procession at this 
period landed at Paul’s Wharfe. 

37. That of 1673 was *‘ London in 
its Splendour, consisting of triumph- 
ing Pageants, ie are <n 
man s richly arrayed, r 
habived, and dations > dctnin 
With several Speeches and a Song, 
suitable to the Solemnity. All pre- 
oe for the honour of the poodent 
Magistrate Sir William Hooker, kat. 

Mayor of the City of London; 
at the peculiar expenses of the wor- 


shipful Company of Grocers. As also 
a Description a his Majestie’s Royal 


Entertainment at Guildhall by the 
City, ima plentiful feast and a glorious 
banquet. Written by Thomas Jordan, 
1673,” 4to.—This is also part of 
Bodies Bounty to the Bodleian. Mr. 
Bindley’s copy was sold, Jan. 22, 

1819, 
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1819, for 3%. 17s. to Mr. Jeffrey — 
The account of this Lord Mayor’s da 
in the London Gazette (of Oct. 30 
contains no ew particulars. 

38. In 1674 appeared “The Gold- 
smiths’ Juvile, or London’s Triumphs ; 
containing a Description of the seve- 
ral Pageants; on which are represent- 
ed emblematical figures, artful pieces 
of architecture, and rural dancing; 
with the speeches spoken on each Pa- 
geant. Performed October 29, 1674, 
for the entertainment of the Right 
Hon. and truly noble pattern of pru- 
dence and loyalty, Sir Rotert Vyner, 
knt. and bart. Lord Mayor of the City 
of London. At the proper cosis and 
charges of the worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths. ‘The King’s most sacred 
Majesty and his Royal Consort, their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Du- 
chess: of York, Prince Rupert, the 
Duke of Monmouth, several foreign 
Embassadors, chief Nobility, and Se- 
cretaries of State, honouring the City 
with their presence. By Thomas Jor- 
dan, 1674,” 4to.—Of this Mr. Bindley 
had no copy; but Mr. Garrick had 
one which bound with Tatham’s 
“ London Glory,” 1660 (see p.515 of 
last volume), the Pageants of 1675, 
1677, 1680, and 1681, and other tracts, 
was sold at the sale of his library, 
April 28, 1823.—Of this Pageant Mr. 
Thomas Stevenson (of whom see Wal- 
pole’s Anecd. III. 49) was painter and 
undertaker.—A striking feature in this 
year’s Show, the London Gazette of 
November 2 informs us, was “ the 
brave appearance of the Company of 
Archers, to the number of 350, armed 
with long bows and half pikes, under 
the command of Sir Robert Peyton, 
knight, their Captain. 

39. In 1675 was published “‘ The 
Triumphs of London, performed on 
Friday, October 29, 1675, for the en- 
tertainment of the Right Honourable 
and truly noble pattern of prudence 
and lo ly, Sir Joseph Sheldon, knt. 
Lord Sater of the City of London. 
Containing a true Description of the 
several Pageants, with the Speeches 
spoken on each Pageant, toge*her with 
the several Songs sung at this solem- 
nity. All set forth at the proper costs 
and cha of the worshipful Com- 
pany of Drapers. Designed and com- 
posed by Thos. Jordan, gent. London, 
ge by J. Macock for John Play- 
ord, and are sold at his shop near the 
Temple Church, 1675,” 4to, pp. 24. 
—Of this I trace five copies; one in 
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the Museum ; Mr. Gough's in the Bod- 
leian Library; Mr. Bindley’s, which 
was sold, Jan. 21; 1819, to Mr. Jef- 
frey for 31. 16s.; Mr. Garrick’s, men- 
tioned above; and Mr. Nassau’s, which 
was one of four tracts that, bound up 
together, were knocked down to Mr. 
Knell, March 9, 1824,: for 101. 10s. 
The other three were the Pageants of 
1680 and 1691, and the “* Huntingdon 
Divertisement, or Interlude for the 
Entertainments at the County- Feast 
held at Merchant-Taylors’ Hall, 1678.” 
—The King was not absent from the 
City this year, wag oh not mentioned 
in the — title-page, but dined 
at Guildhall, accompanied by the 
Queen, their Royal dighuceees *, many 
of the principal nobility, &. The 
account of the day given in the Lon- 
don Gazette of Nov. 1, is a a re 
tition of its former aphs. The 
King knighted on thts “rcasion the 
Sheriffs, Sir Thomas Gold and Sir 
John Shorter, as likewise Sir Patience 
Ward, Alderman. 

40. The year 1676 produced “ Lon- 
don’s Triumphs, express’d in sundry 
Representations, Pageants, and Shows. 
Perfermed on Monday, ‘October 30, 
1676, at the Inauguration and Instal- 
ment of the Right Hon. Sir Thos. Da- 
vies, draper, Lord Mayor of the City 
of London, containing, &c. By Thomas 
Jordan, 1676,” 4to. A copy of this is 
in the Althorpe Library.—Mr. Bindley 
had two ies, one purchased at his 
sale, Jan. 22, 1819, by Mr. Rhodes for 
2. 3s.; the other Aug. 4, 1820, vy the 
same gentleman for aL 5s.—Their Ma- 
jesties, their Royal Highnesses, the Lady 
Mary, and the Lady Anne, again this 
year honoured the Civic Feast with 
their presence. The London Gazette 
of Nov. 2, also tells us there was a very 
extraordinary appearance of the Artil- 
lery Company. One of the Sheriffs, 
Sir John Rui, being already a knight, 
the King conferred the same honour 
on the other, Sir Thomas Stamp. 

41. The year 1677 witnessed “* Lon- 
don’s Triumphs, illustrated with many 
magnificent structures and Pageants; 
on which are orderly advanced several 
stately representations of poetical dei- 
ties, sitting and standing in great splen- 
dor on several scenes in proper shapes ; 
with pertinent speeches, jocular songs 
(sung by the City Musick), and pasto- 
ral dancing. Performed October 20, 
1677, for the celebration, solemnity, 
~* The Duke and Duchess of York were 
so distinctively styled. 

and 
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and i tion of the Right Honour- 
able Sir Francis Chaplin, knight, Lord 
Mayor of the City of London. All the 
charge and expences of the industrious 
designs being the sole undertaking of 
the ancient and right worshipful So- 
ciety of Clothworkers, Designed and 
composed by Thos. Jordan, gent. 

Et mer ol laude peto; laudatus 


Non fastiditus si tabi, Lector, ero. 
London, printed for John Playford at 
the Temple Church, 1677.” A shield 
of the Clothworkers’ arms appears in 
the title-page. —A copy of this is 
among Mr. Gough's in the Bodleian 
Library; one was possessed by Mr. 
Garrick (see before, under 1674); and 
a fragment (the first 8 pages) is in the 
British Museum.—The same Royal 
Party, with the addition of the Prince 
of Orange (afterwards William III. 
who was married six days after to 
the Lady Mary), again dined at Guild- 
hall, having seen the Show in Cheap- 
side, “in a balcony under a canopy of 
State, at the house of Sir Edward 
Waldo.” , The King knighted the 
Sherifis, who were Sir William Roys- 
ton and Sir Thomas Beckford. Lond. 
Gaz. Nov..1. 

_. 42,. The Pageant of 1678 was called 
“‘The Triumphs of London, perform- 
ed on Tuesday, October xxix, 1678, 
for the Entertainment of the Right 
Honourable and truly noble pattern of 
pradence and loyalty Sir James Ed- 
wards, knight, Lord Mayor of the 
City of London, containing a true de- 
scription of the several Pageants, with 
the Speeches spoken on each Pageant, 
together with Songs sung in this so- 
lemnity. All set forth at the proper 
costs and charges of the worshipful 
Company of Grocers. Designed and 
composed by Thos. Jordan, gent. 

Quando magis dignos licuit spectare 


riumphos 
London, printed for John Playford at 
the Temple Church, 1678.”— Mr. 
Bindley had neither this nor the last. 
It is among Mr. Gough's in the Bod- 
leian Library, and the first 12 pages 
only are in the British Museum.— 
The King had now honoured Guild- 
hall with his company for seven suc- 
cessive Lord Mayor’s Days; he ap- 
pears to have been absent on the pre- 
sent occasion, by reason of ‘‘ an horri- 
ble against his sacred life,” 
commonly known by the name of the 
Popish Plot ; on account of which a 


London Pageants, temp, Charles IT. 


Fast was appointed for the 13th Nov. 
and the proclamation for which Fast 
was published on the very day of the 

Mayor’s Feast. "The London 
Gazette does not notice any of the 
Civic solemnities. 

43. In 1679 appeared “ London in 
Luster, projecting many bright beams 
of Triumph ; on pon several re- 

ntations of Scenes an ants ; 
Le sean with t sholie on 

Vednesday, October xxix, 1679, at 
the initiation and instalment of the 
Right Honourable Sir Robert Clayton, 
knight, Lord Mayor of the City of 
London ; dignified with divers delight- 
ful varieties of Presentors, with 
Speeches, Songs, and Actions, pro- 
perly and punctually described. All 
set forth at the proper cost and charges 
of the worshipful Company of Dra- 
a. Devised and amps by Thos. 

rdan, gent. 

— Pictoribus atque Poétis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aqua tas. 
or. de Arte Poet.” 

London, printed for John Playford, 
at the Temple Church, 1679.” In 
4to. pp. 24. A large wood-cut of the 
Drapers’ arms embellishes the title- 

ge.—Copies of this Pageant are in 

ough’s Bounty to the leian, in 
the British Museum, one was sold at 
Mr. Bindley’s sale, Jan. 22, 1819, for 
3l. 18s. to Mr. Hibbert; and another 
at Mr. Garrick’s, bound with the Pa- 
eant of 1612 (see p. 114 of last vo- 
eat aad the London Gazette of 
Oct. 30 this year, it appears that when 
the City Barges passed Whitehall, 
** their Majesties were pleased to do 
them the honor to be upon the leads,” 
and that “the Lords of his Majestie’s 
Privy Council, many others of the no- 
bility, the Judges, and other persons of 
uality dined at Guildhall.” —*“ The 
rue Domestic Intelligence” of Oct. 
31, says, ‘‘His Majesty dined not at 
the new Lord Mayor’s Feast, though 
invited above a week before the time; 
but most of the courtiers did, and the 
forraign Ministers. . The show was 
very magnificent, especially on the 
water, there being several new barges 
lately built for several Companies that 
attended the Lord Mayor. ed peo- 
ple were hurt in the City with the 


squibs and crackers, and several carried 
to prison for throwing them.” In the 
P Domenic Intelligence” of the same 
date is a much longer account of the 
whole business; but it contains no- 

thing 
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thing further worth extracting, except 
it be that the Lord Chief Baron, in his 
** discourse of this great office, was 
pleased to intimate that the City 
ought yet to be carefull of the designs 
of the Romish party, whose Jesuits 
and Priests are never idle in contriv- 
ing and. promoting the destruction of 
his Majestie’s person and Govern- 
ment*;” and that “the Artillery 
Company made a very noble appear- 
ance in their buff coats and fea- 
thers at Black Fryers Stairs.” The 
following advertisement in this paper, 
and connected with the Show, may be 
deemed curious: ‘‘ October the 29th, 
there was dropt out of a belconey in 
Cheapside, a very large watch case, 
studded with gold: if any person hath 
taken it up, and will bring it to Mr. 
Fells a goldsmith at the sign of the 
Bunch of Grapes in the Strand, or to 
Mr. Benj. Harris, at the sign of the 
Stationers’ Armes in the Piazza under 
the Royall Exchange in Cornhill, 
shall have a guinney reward.” 

44. The Lord Mayor's Day of 1680 
ushered in “ London’s Glory, or the 
Lord Mayor's Show: containing an 
illustrious Description of the several 
triumphant Pageants, on which are 
represented emblematical figures, art- 
full pieces of architecture, and rural 
dancing, with the speeches spoken in 
each Pageant; also three new songs, 
the first in praise of the Merchant 
Taylors; the second, the Protestant’s 
Exhortation ; and the third, the plot- 
ting Papist’s Litany; with their ‘pro- 

r tunes, either to be sung or play’d. 

erformed on Friday, October 29, 
1680, for the entertainment of the 
Right Hon. Sir Patience Warde, knt. 
Lord Mayor of the ey Bo London. 
At the proper cost and charges of the 
Right Worshipful Company of -Mer- 
chant Taylors. Invented and com- 
posed by ‘Thomas Jordan, gefit. 1680,” 
4to.—This is among Mr. Gough's in 


the Bodleian Library ; two copies were 


sold at Mr. Bindley’s sale, one, Jan. 
22, 1819, for 3/. 1p. to Mr. Jolley; 
the other, Aug. 4, 1820, fof 11. 18s. to 
Mr. Rodd ; a fourth was péséessed b 
Mr. Garrick (see no. 37); and a fift 
by Mr. Nassau (see no, 38).—The 





* In the very same paper is an advertise- 
ment of Dr. Titus 
rative of the horrid Plot and Conspiracy of 
the Popish Party,” &c. 


Gant. Mac. January, 1825, 
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tes’s “True Nar- pa 
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mt this year was a 
re ntation of the armour of the 
Meschaint Taylors’ pery 27's consist- 

tent 1, Gules, fringed 


most striking 


ing of ala 

ani rnished Or, lined, faced, and 
- “a aition, and a cg ool each 
side (being the supporters), ri 

richly Gianel Indlens. e Loedon 
Gazette informs us, that in the absence 
of his Majesty, the dinner was ho- 
nonred by the presence of the Lords 
of the Privy Council, and others of the 
nobility, the Judges, and other persons 


of quality. 

Here due limits compel me to stop. 
My future letters will acquire much 
additional interest, from further ex- 
tracts from my large collection of early- 
printed newspapers. J. Nicnoxs, 


a 
** Lig” and “ Lay.” 
Mr. Ursan, West-square, Jan: 5. 
ST ede frequently been disgust- 
ed by the ungrammatic substitu- 
tion of “« Lay” for “‘ Lie,” and ** Laid” 
for ‘“Lain,” I lately scribbled the fol- 
lowing lines—not as poetry (let no 
man accuse them of that)—but merely 
as a memorial direction to a young 
friend of mine, for the proper applica- 
tion of the words in question; and I 
now send them to admission 
among the more important contents of 
your valuable pases 5 not under the 
idea that amy of your readers do them- 
selves stand in need of such admoni- 
tion; but conceiving it not impro- 
bable that some of their number may 
think worth while to commit m 
rhimes to the memory of their chil- 
dren or grand-children. 


While, free from care, the other day, 
Beneath the verdant shade J lay, 

I said, “* How charming here éo lie, 
And view the glories of the sky !”— 
When thus, at ease, I long had lain, 
I saw a trav'ler cross the plain, 

And bade him on the to lay 

A load, that gall’d him on his way.— 
Well pleas'd, his Lurden down he laid, 
And /ay beside me in the shade. 


Yours, &c. Joun Carer. 


Mr. Ursayn, Jan. 3. 
BOVE the screen fronting the 
chancel of Upwell Church, in 
Norfolk, was formerly a large piece of 
inting, and as I am not certain whe- 
ther it now remaite, a description of it 
may be acceptable"to your readers, and 
eatin.” oa 





34 Painting representing the Church of England. 


tienlarly fo those who, not being 


* carried about with eyery wind 
doctrine,” are aah adherents to our 
truly apostolicdl Establishment. In it 
the Church of England was represent- 
ed by a yenerable matron clethed in 
white, crowned and seated on a throne. 
At her feet were these words: be 
Thusch sf € and, On her knees lay 
the Bible and Common Prayer Book, 
Book of Homilies, and the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Over the head of the vene- 
rable matron was this passage from the 
Book of Proverbs *: Manp Saughters 
pave done well, but thou erceedegt 
themait, Herright hand pointed to a 
font, around which stood godfathers 
and godmothers, &c. and an infant in 
the arms of one, with these words of 
our Saviour: Suffer litle children ts 
come unts me, and forbid them not. 
Near her was the communion-table 
spread, and communicants on their 
knees. In her left hand she held a 
cup, having this text from a 
Drink pe all of thig. Under all, this 
Poem +: 


* Ch. xxxi. ver. 29. 
+ Herbert's British Church. 
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Lier, dear Mother, when I view 
y perfect lineaments and hue 
; in thee pee opie pn 
When she write. 
A fine in fit array, 
Raduhde foo matin, per too gay, 
Shows who is best. 
mrp cpr te A 
‘or e are, 
Or be undrest. 


She on the hills, whieh wantonly 
‘Allureth all in hope to be 

By her preferr'd, 
Hath kissed so her painted shrines, 
That e’en her face by kissing shines 


She in the valley is so shie 
Of dressing, that her hair doth lie 
About her 


ears. 
While she avoids her neighbour's pride, 
She wholly goes on th’ onber side, 
And nothing wears. 
Bat, dearest Mother (what those miss), 
mean thy praise and glory is, 
And may 
Blessed be God, whose love it was, 
To double most thee with his grace, 
And none but thee. 


Yours, &c. Ricumonprensis. 


—_—@—- ,; 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


“« How 24rden of her rills and riverets doth dispose; 
By Alcester how Aln to Arvo eas’ly flows ; 
And mildly being mixt, to Avon hold their way : 
And likewise tow’rd the North how lively-tripping Rhea, 
T’ attend the lustier Tame, is from her fountain 


So little Cole aud Blyth 
His Tamworth at the 


ain sent ; 


on with him to Trent. 
t he in his way doth win, 


playing him awhile, till Anchor should come in.” 
. SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Boundaries, North, Leicestershire and Staffordshire: East, Oxforshire and 


Northamptonshire: Sou 
cestershi 


Daayton. 


th, Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire: West, Wor- 


ire. 
Greatest length 51: greatest breadth 36 miles. 


Province, Cant 
cuit, Midland. 


3 Dioceses, Lichfield and Coventey, and Wotcester; Cir- 


XNTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 
British Inhabitants, Cornavii and Wigantes. 


Roman Province, 


ska Sy 


ritannia Secuntla. Stations, Alauna 


High Cre tLe (supposed); Manduessedum, Manceter ; Presidium, 


Alcester ; Benonz, 


ies 1a s of Brinklow ; Chesterton ; Edge-hill, Rat- 

; Oldbury (supposed to have formed the summer one to the station, n- 
essedum), and a smaller one (supposed to have been constructed for a guard . 
agains 
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inst any attempt at ise). Saxon, Earthworks E 
Welcombe Hills extensive). Abbeys role i 7 Richard de 
* Camvill temp. Stephen) ; Covent: (ou Leofri¢'5 il of Mercia 
. e his recone Godiva Mere : Cnanded by Rober Eat Fore 13th 
Stephen) ; Radmore in shire in 
1154). ; Sronter | by Ralph Boteler about 1140); Bir- 
Mtnenam (founded about 13th century); Coventry by Leofric 
Earl of Mercia temp. Edw. Confessor) ; Erdburie (founded —oL II. 
h de Sudl iy KemLwortn (founded by Geoffrey de Clinton ‘in 
1122); Maxstoke (founded by William de Clinton Earl of Hunti ’ 
Monk’s Kirby (founded about time of William I.); $ ¢ ; 
William Uord Zouch of Harringworth in 1381); Studley first 
temp. Stephen, by Peter Corbicon) ; TheHesford in 12 yon Wil- 
liam Lucy of Charlecote); Warmington (foundes by Henry de Newburgh 
Earl of Warwick); Warwick (founded by Henry de Newburgh Earl of 
Warwick, temp. Henry VI.) ; Wolston (founded about temp. Wm. I: or II.) ; 
Wootton Wawen (founded by the De Stafford family in the time of the Nor- 
mans). Nunneries of Coventry (founded long before the Pri s frst no- 
ticed by Rous); Hen ; Nuwzatow (founded temp. 
Earl of Leicester); Pinley (founded by R. de Pilardinton . Wm. F.); 
Polesworth (foundéd either by King t or his son Ethelwolf for the re- 
ception of St. Modwena); and Wroxall (founded by Hugh de Hutton temp. 
Stephen). Churches of A (the spire of which was termed the /anihorn 
' Arden); Binmixouam, St. Martin’s (erected 13th century, but much 
ered by repairs); Balsalf (erected by the Knights Templars, and but little 
); Beaudesert (rendered interesting by some remains of Saxon or ey 
orman ay rg ; Coleshill (fine specimen of decorated Gothic) ; Co- 
' venrry, St. John’s, St. Michael's (the spire, the admiration of ages, was ie 
' signed and partly raised tem w. III.), and Trinity ; arch z- 
' witworth (beautifal Saxon door); Newnham Regis (in ruins); Nuwtatow 
' t about’ 500 years) ; Shustoke (erected temp. . IT.) ; Stoneleigh ; 
frratrorp ; Warwick had five churches (none of which now exist); St. 


Mary (rebuilt 14th century, th the munificence of the Earls of War- 


‘ wick), and St. Peter (situated on. the East gate of the town, erected temp. 
' Hen. VI.); and Wolston (erected at different early vee Chapels of Bad. 


desley Ensor; Barston; BrrmincuaM, St. John's (foe in 1382, but re- 
' built 1735); Bradwell; Caludon; Church Lawford ; hamsted ; Guy’s 
Cliff (founded by Richard Beauchamp) ; Hartshill (an old building, so deno- 
- minated); Henley in Arden (chiefly erected temp. Edw. HI.); Knowle 
(erected by Walter Cooke temp. Ric. II.) ; Srratrorp (belonging to the 
Gild of the Holy Cross); Warwick, St: James (over the West gate of the 
principal street, plain bat impressive); and Wolston (founded by the Turi- 
cites). Castles of Allesley (very few remains}; Astley (surrounded by a 
’ moat) ; Baginton ; Beaudesert (erected by Thurstane de Montfort shortly after 
the arrival of the Normans, totally down, but its site worth examining); B1r- 
MINGHAM (stood mear the Press IN Brandon ; Brinklow ey 
by the Mowbrays); Coleshill; Coventry (built I re Earl of Chester) ; 
Hartshill ; KeniLwortH (founded by de Clinton) ; Kineton (where, 
according to tradition, King John held his court); Maxstoke (erected by 
* William de Clinton tem Edward IIT.) ; Ragby (built temp. Stéphen) ; 
Studley ; and Warwick tthe first fortification here built by Ethelffeda, dau. 
of Alfred, in 915). Mansions of Clopton House; Compton Wynyate; and 
Ofichurch Bury (part of considerable antiquity). Caves at Guy's Chiff, where 
~ Gay lived “like a palmer poore,” and “‘ hewed with his own hands.” 
PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 
Rivers. Alne; Anker; Arrow; Avon; Blythe; Cole; Leam; Rea; our; Tame. 
Inland. Navigation. Ashby-de-la-Zouch Canal ; the Avon, made novi for 
vessels of 40 tons in 1637; Bilston Canal ; Birmingham Old Canal; Birming- 
» ham and Fazely Canal; Canal, of great importance; Oxford- and 
Coventry Canal; Grand Trunk Cana}; Stratiord Cana}; Warwick and Bir- 
bg Canal; Warwick and Napton Canal ; Worcester and Birmingham 
nab, 
‘ Lakes. 
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Lakes. Compton Verney; Hewell. 

Eminences and Views, Alveston, called by the late Dr. Perry the Monipelicr 
of England ; Barford, proepects eminently rich and various; Brailes, eleva- 
vations commanding fine diversified prospects; Corley ; poy ph beautiful 
views from it; Guy’s Cliff, very romantic, and, according to » “‘aplace 


meet for the Muses ;”” Warwick Castle, every window commanding pictu- 

resque and diversified views ; Welcombe Hills. 
Natural Curiosilies. Birmington Re Neve and several other springs ; Ilmington 

chalybeate springs 5 Newnham i 


gis chalybeate spring, discovered 1579 ; 
Leami pa 
Public Edifices. Alcester Market-hall ; Free-school, founded temp. Eliz. pur- 
suant to the will of Walter Newport, gent. Atherstone Free Grammar-school 
founded in 1573 by Sir Wm. Devereux, &c. B1rMinGHAM Barracks erected 
in 1793; Blue Coat-school; Deaf and Dumb Institution, founded in 1813 5 
Dispensary, erected 1808; Free-school, founded by Edward VI. in 1552; 
General Hospital, commenced in 1766; Navigation Office; Philosophical 
Society; Prison, built in 1806; Public Library, commenced in 1792; Statue 
to Lord Nelson by Westmacott, erected in 1809; Theatre. Coventry, Bab- 
lake Hospital, founded in 1506 by Thomas Bond Mayor of the City; Bar- 
racks, erected 1793; County Hall, erected 1785 Cross, erected in 1423, re- 
built 1539, destroyed; Draper’s Hall, rebuilt 1775; Free-school, founded 
temp. Hen. VIII. by Mr. John Hales; Gaol, erected 1772; Grey Friar's 
Hospital, founded in 1529 by Mr. Wm. Ford of the City ; St. Mary’s Hall, 
of great antiquity and curiosity; Mayor's Parlour. Dunchurch Free Gram- 
mar-school, founded in 1708 by Francis Boughton, Henley-in-Arden 
_ Cross, of great antiquity. Nuneaton Free-school, founded in the 6th of Ed- 
_ Ward VI. Polesworth Free-school, founded by Sir Francis Nethersole, knt. 
Ruasy Free Grammar-school, founded 1567 by Lawrence Sheriff, grocer, 
of London, one of the first classical seminaries in the kingdom; Free-school, 
founded in 1707 by Richard Elborow, gent. Strratrorp Grammar-school, 
' founded temp. Hen. VI. by Mr. Jolepe, kept in the Guildhall ; Guildhall, 
erected towards the close of the 13th century; Town-hall, erected in 1768. 
Sutton Coldfield Free-school, founded by Bp. Harman temp. Henry VIII. 
’ school-house rebuilt 1728. Warwick Bridewell ; Bridge over the Avon, 
of stone, erected 1789; County Gaol; County Hall, erected 31 Geo. II.; 
Court-house, or Town-hall, rebuilt soon after the fire in 1694; Gateways, 
at East and West ends of the principal street, very ancient; both su a 
church or chapel ; Grammar-school, founded by Hen. VIII.; Market-house. 
(To be contin... 5 


Mr. Ursan, London, Jan. 5. Gules a lion pas. gard. Or, all within 
ae Tepegnphics History of a bordure ingrailed Sable, De Dun- 
-4 Whatton, and the ancestors and _ stanville.—6. Gules, two lions 
armories of the family, being in part = Or, with a baton sinister Azure, 
deduced by your Correspondent D. H. Fitzhenry.—7. Argent, a lion ramp. 


in your Number for November, 1792, 
pp. 990—993, and your Magazine be- 
ing the repository of Antiquarian sub- 
jects, I am induced to transmit you 
the genealogy of the family, corrected 
and revised. 
Yours, &. H.W. Wuatron. 
Descent oF Wuatton. 
Arms: Quarterly, 1, 15, Argent on 
a bend Sable, between six cross cross- 
1-ts Gules, three besants, Whatton.— 
2. Azure, ten besants; 4, 3, 2, 1, Bis- 
set.—3. Barry nebulé of six Or and 
Gules, Basset —4. Quarterly Or and 
Gules, a bendlet Sable, Malbanc.—5. 
Argent, a fret Gules, on a canton 


per fess Gules and Sable, Lovetot.— 
8. Sable, a chevron Or, between three 
crescents Argent, Le Palmer.—g. Ar- 
gent, on two bars Azure three cinque- 
oils Or, 2, 1, Stapleford.—10. Per 
pale Gules and Sable, a lion ramp. 
Argent, crowned Or, Beler.— 11. A- 
zure, two bars ay Or, _ la Ri- 
viere. —12. Azure, three h 
Or, Heriz.—13. Barry nebulé oS 
Or and Sable, Blunt.—14. Or, a fess 
between three mullets Azure, Wat- 
kinson.—Crest : an eagle Sable, beak- 
ed Or, rising out of a ducal coronet 
Argent. 

.Witiiam pe ,Wartor, Lord of 


Waton in Nottinghamshire (of Fle- 


mish 





~~ 
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mish aie), wo ger ey the 
reign of King Henry I. who made 
hie” knight, and on a benefactor to 
the Priory of Blythe, founded for 
monks of the Benedictine order, and 
dedicated to St. Mary. — 

Waton, the origin of which appel- 
lation historians impute to the Anglo- 
Saxons, is situated on the fertile banks 
of the river Smite, in the vale of Bel- 
voir, remarkable for the beauty of its 
surrounding scenery. Here wasa strong 
castellated mansion, standing in the 
fourteenth century, the only vestige of 
which remaining is an elevated mound, 
encom by a fosse. The lordship 
is described in the Conqueror’s Sur- 
vey as follows : 


Bincamesnov Warent’. 

M. In Warone .h’b’ Vif. 1. car’ t’re 
et dim’ ad g’ld’. T’ra .1x. car’ . [bi Rob’t’ 
ho’ Gisleb’ti h’t . m1. car’ . et xxviii. uill’ 
et x11. bord’ h’ntes. 1x car’ . et 1. molin’. 
tt . solidor’ . et q’t’ xx . ac’ p’ti. Ibi una 
molaria ubi mole fodiunt . de . 11. mark’ 
argenti . T.R.E. ual’ xx. lib’ m’ xvi. lib’. 

* Hoches = Soca ej'd’ M. 

S. In Holesuuorde . xin. bou’ t’re ad 

e’ld’ . T’ra. 111. car’ . Ibi xx . soch’ et 1. bord’ 
"nt. 1111. car’ et dim’ . et xx. ac’s p’ti. 

S.. In Haslachestone . dim’ car’ t’re ad 
"Id’. T’ra.1. car’. et dim’ . Ibi. 1x soch’ 
"nt 1111. car’, 

* William de Waton had two sons: 
Robert and Walter; Robert de Wat- 
ton, the’eldest, succeeded his father, 
and by Beatrix his wife, who gave to 
the Priory of —e — bova*" of 
land in Newthorpe, a ductter, 
Adeline, who canto Wilken’ Lord 
Heriz, a potent baron, whose beari 
was: Azure, three hedge-hogs Or, an 
who had his ‘seat at Wiverton, and 
Gunnelveston, near Watton. 

*««Now the auncient Annales doe 
declare, how the sayd Lorde, by the 
consent of the Ladye Adelina, his wyff, 
and of Robert de Heriz, his brother, 
gre Arnalde, his man, or tennant, of 

idmerpule, with his whole land, 


that is to say, ilii. bovats, and all cus- 
tomes and services thereunto belon 

ing, and his myllne at Widmerepule, 
and woode out of his woods at Hucca- 
nall, to make and mende yt for ever, 
and half his mylln at Gunnolvestone, 


and the lyke power in his woodes ther, 
and divers other thynges, to God, and 
the Church of Lenton, upon the hygh 
auter of the holy Trinite, whereon 
this gift was ofired by himselfe and 


Descent of the Family of Whatton. 


The Ladye Adelina, in the of 
Hen. II. gave to the Priory of Lenton 
her ii. men or tenants, Hugh and 
Henrye, with the iii. bovats of lande 
they held in Haslactone, lik the 
Church of Wattone to the A a! of 
Wellebec, to maynteyn the hospitallite 
thereof, for the soules of her father, 
her mother, and husband, who was 
then ‘lately dead; also c. marks to 
the Kyng, that she might not be com- 
lied to marrye any other than she 
erselfe pleased.” 
The manor of Watton ere lo 
ed in frankmarriage to Adam de New- 
marche, menti among the Barons 
in Dugdale, nevertheless this family 
continued to dwell at their paternal 
mansion for many generations. 
Walter de Watton, or Wathon (son 
of William), a Knight of the second 
Croisade, had his seat at Watton, and 
carried: Argent, a bend Sable. He 
had three children ; Richard ; Robert, 
whose posterity were benefactors to 
the abbot and monks of Garendons 
and Isabel, who married Reginald de 
Haslacton, with whom he had a gift 
of the manor, and hence derived hi 
surname. 
The village of Aslacton is celebrated 
as the birth-place of Thomas Cran- 
mer, Archbi of Canterbury, whose. 
great randfather inherited the manor 
through an heiress of the Aslactons. 
*« Here may be traced several moats, 
islands, and pleasure grounds, formerly 
belonging to the worthy prelate; also 
a mount, thrown up by the Archbi- 
shop, on the summit of which, tradi- 
tion says, he was wont to sit, and sur- 
vey the face of the country.” From 
the Cranmers, whose coat of arms 
was: a chevron between’ three peli- 
cans (substituted for cranes, in com- 
pliance with a Royal requisition), it 
devolved by an heiress to Sir John Mo- 
lyneux of the county of Nottingham, 
bart. whose bearing was: Azure, a 
cross moline quarter pierced Or. This 
Sir John, who was a younger branch 
of the Lancashire family, now repre- 
sented by the Earl of Sefton, sold the 
manor to the Marquis of Dorchester. * 
* Chron. de Blis, fo. 76, 77.—Chron. de 
Welb. fo. 139, 140, 225.—Lib. Dom. fo. 
290.—Dug. Bar. v. I. p.684.—Ex Rotulis 
18, 20. 22. 26. Hen. II. Harl. MSS. No. 
1394. p. 324.—Chron. de Lent. fo. 51, 52. 
Ricwarp 
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Ricwarp pe Wartron, or Wathon 
warrior in the Croisades, eldest son of 
Walter and a knight, carried, Argent, 
a bend Sable, between six crosslets 
Gules; and was seated at Watton, 
. Ric. I.. He married Margaret, 

ter of Ralph de Mandeville, and 
Amicia his wife, daughter and co- 
heiress of Richard, eldest son of Nigel 


Lovetot. 

De Mandeville had also two sons, 
Nigel and Elias, upon whose seal 
were three chevrons. It ap his 
part of the Lovetot was 
sold to the Ayleston family. 

Richard de Wattom had five sons 
and one daughter; William (who had 
a son Richard, Chief Justice of the 
©ommon Pleas) ; Amabilia ; John , Bar- 
thotomew, Lord of Ridley, 55 Hen. 
FET. (ancestor of the Wattons of Ad- 
dington, which manor the Twisdens 
of Bradbourne inherited ftom the 
heiress of the same branch); Brian, 
Subdeacon and Rector of Desford 42 
Hen, ITT. on’ the presentation of the 
Abbot and Convent of St. Ebrulph in 
Normandy; and Robert, who, with 
the Prior of Wimundtey, held the ma- 
nor of Beeston. 

* It should be observed that the grand- 
son of Richard de Watton, whose sur- 
name a on record to have been 

ten Whatton, had several children; 
Robert, Roger, John, and Richard, 
uipon whom he entailed lands and 
rents, 3 Edw. Ii.; and Agnes, whose 
ma is noticed in Nichols’s Lei- 
cestershire as follows : 


. “Sir William Brabazon, heir to Sir: Ro- 

ger; had issue by Jane, daughter of Sir Wil- 
lism Trussell of Cublesdon, co. Stafford, 
Sir John Brabazon, knt. who b Agnes his 
wife, daughter of Sir Richard te hatton 
(of in in the vale of Belvoir), Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, left an only 
daughter Joan, married to William de 
Woodford, ‘whose descent is set down in 
Ashby-Foleville *." 


Joux pe Watton, or Wathon, se- 
cond son of Richard, high Sheriff of 
the counties of Hertford and Essex 
25, 26 Hen. ILI. married Ella, the se- 
cond. daughter of John Lord Bisset, 
Baron of Combe-Bisset, whose bear- 
ing was: Azure, ten besants, 4, 3, 2, 





* Chron. de Lent. fo. 88, 109.—Stem. 
Amundevills.—Harl. MSS. No. 1189. (ult. 
.)\—Note Eccles. de Mav. Ridw. W. 
Key — Phiipoe Re de Gravesc. pont. 1. 
~Chart. 37, 41 Hen. fit ? 


Descent of the Family, of Whatton, 


(Jan, 
1; by Alice his wife, daughter and co- 
nie of Thomas Lord pane 
of Heddingdon. 
John de Watton, who charged his 
pore coat with three besants, b 
lia his wife, had several sons al 
daughters: Cecilia, who married .. .. 
. . . . de Pierreponte ; John, surnamed 
Bisset, whose Lm ter Margaret had 
a Ln part of that beresual da 
which passed in marriage to the fami 
of Romesey; Philippa, who conrciad 
Sampson de Strelleye ; Richard, a war- 
rior, who flourished in the reign of 
King Edward I. and: his successor, at 
which periods the surname of the fa- 
mily was usually written Whatton ; 
Roger ; and Henry, whose son Richard 
settled by fine .. yor ws and 
rents-on is son, an a t 
the daughter of Hugh ~ dec: ay 
Lord Bisset was the and heir 
of Henry Bisset of East Bridgeford, in 
Nottinghamshire, by Albreda his wife, 
daughter of Richard Plus Foence, B- 
Mlus- 


ete, Paras 
trious ; his castle the pride and glory o 
Palatinate its say 


the we the auenare 
prospect, deligh m scenery, U 
admiratiog of the tourist, Being Chief 
Forester of Lord Bisset was 
x that great’ tournament beld: at 
orthampton, 25 Hen. IIE. between 
Peter de Savoy, Earl. of: Richmond, 
and Easl Roger Bigod; after which, 
ere long, he dea this life, leaving 
three daughters coheiresses, ngmel 
jargaret, who married Richard 


ariis; Ella, John de Watton; and 
Isabel, Hugh de Plessetis. 
Lord Basset, whose coat of arms 
was: nebulé of six Or and 
Gules, married Philippe. daughter and 
coheiress of William de Malbanc, Ba- 
ron of Wich-Malbanc, Nantwich, 
who had there a magnificent castle, 
and whose ensign was, Quarterly, Or 
and Gules, a bendlet Sable. The for- 
mer Baron was the second son and 
next heir male (for Gilbert the eldest 
left only adaughter Eustachia) of Tho- 
mas Basset and Alice his wife, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Alan Lord de Dun- 
stanville, whose bearing was, Argent, 
a fret Gules, on a canton Gules a lion 
nt guardant Or, all witbin a bor- 
dure iugrailed Sable; son of Walter de 
Dunstanville, Baron of Castlecombe, 
and Ursula his wife, daughter and co- 
heiress of Reginald Fusbeney. Fag of 
Cornwall, who used the arms e 
land; Gules, two lions passant guard- 


ant 
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ant Or, with a baton sinister Azure. 
He was o portal son of King Henry 
I. and hal - brother to the 

Maud. 


14 15 Ed. II. Richard de What- 
ton (second son of John), afterwards 
st Knight, (and he faitly won the 
title of Chevalier sans 4 re had 
summons to attend the King against 
his rebellious Barons, at that time in 
arms, whereof Thomas Plantagenet 
Earl of Lancaster, was the chief; and 
having stoutly adventured his life for 
the royal interest, all the castles and 
 craes sapte hwere t Earl, who was 

headed at Pontefract, were commiit- 
ted to his eustody. The mandate is 


in these words : 


quibusdam aliis de causis, in manu 

existunt, vel que ad manus nostras devenire 

contigerint, und cum omnibus bonis & ca- 

tallis nostris existentibus in eisdem, haben- 
iu nobis placuerit: 

* Tta, quod in custodia castrorum, terra- 
rum, & tenementorum » alios 
stb se deputet, pro quibas, si non sufficiant, 
ve . 


Per ipsum Regem.” 
«* Richardus de Whatton, de custodid 
manerii de Kneshale, ac omnium castrorum, 
terrarum, et f } 


( To be continued. ) 





* Chaune. Herts, p. 23; ex ejusd. Fam. 
Stem. de Basset; Shaw’s Staff. II. 1, 12; 
Dugd. Bar. I. 111, 388, 691, 632; Thor. 
Nott. 1495 150, 338; ex is, 14, 15, 
ed. 2. m. 10.'in Turr. Lond.; ex Mon. 
— Ridev.; Harl, MSS, No, 1394, page 


Roman Roads ta Northuvibertand. =D 


' Trewitt House, wear 
Mr. Unsax, “Alnwick, Jak 15-3 
AVOURABLE circumstances 
have enabled me to trace the line 
of a Roman road which made a coim- 
a Wallme stent (his pus teecngh 
atling-st t pi " 
orthumberland. It Fl es t at 
Rochester in Redesdale, the Breme- 
nium of Antoninus; by the 
Dudlees, Branshaw, ind Yar , 0 
Holystone, where St. Paulinus, as re- 
eonded by the venerable Rede, con- 
verted several thousand Pagans to 
Christianity, and baptized them on his 
journey to the “royal residence”’ of the 
Saxon monarch, King Edwin, at aie 
mii) Millfield, the palace at (ad 
rin) havin _ to decay. At this 
place St. Pan i : continued pa ~~ 
time converting his subj 
te em inthe rer Gin, 
e river t, near 
to the village of 3 a litle to 
the eastward of which, on an emi- 
nence called Chester-hill, is an en- 
campment, near uate, occu 
ante acres, a cguidiitens ee 
tween coe — branches. ots = 
sses e grounds of the vil- 
lages of Bitreden and the Trewitts. 
hen taken ap in front of my house, 
Bary cv: the rer at 
t. After passi rough some fields 
at Lorbotile, it he béen carried 
the “*strect-way” in Mr. Claveting’s 
estate of Callaby. Immetlixtely by is 
a high conical hill, with a tripfe circu- 
lar entrenchment: the smallest circle 
is cut out of the solid tock, to the depth 
of eight or ten feet in some places; 
but as it is destitute of water, it can 
only have been a place of refage to the 


‘inhabitants on any sudden invasion of 


the enemy. It is, probably, a work of 
the Britons. The road then pi 
through a part of Lotd Loon +p thy 
estate to Barton, and it joins the East- 
ern branch of Watling-street before it 
crosses the river Alne, to the Notth of 
which is Crawley Tower, built 
the East angle of a Romati station on an 
eminence near the toad, Which I coti- 
sider to be the “ Alatha Amnii” of 
Richard of Cirencester. Thereis great 
a of the-roaif being continued 

m Barton, by Alnwick, down to 
the port of Alnmouth ; as during the 
period of the Lower Empire great qhan- 
tities of grain were shipped fromi Bti- 
tain to supply the Roman armies and 
garrisons on the Rhine. 

Having 
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Having an opportunity last year of 
seeing some improvements at West 
Glanton in a field called. Deer-street,- 
the men were empl in taking up 
a part of an ‘old road, with about six 
inches of soil’ upon it, consisting of 
large flat stones laid horizontally, on 
the outside twelve feet wide. Ita 

that a branch had been made 
rom the former road, crossed the Alne 
West of Whittingham Church, passed 
through Deer-street to the Bremish 
bridges, where it joined the Roman 
road. 

Yours, &c. Joun SMART. 

P.S.. At a future period I will give 
an.account of some British towns in 
the Roman province of Valentia men- 
tioned in Richard of Cirencester. 


—_—¢?-- 


Mr. Ursan, 
may not be unaccep 


Jan. 20. 
table to your 


topographical and antiquarian read- 
ers to be informed, that the following 
Seals of Huntingdonshire Abbies have 
been discovered, and that beautiful 
drawings of them are at present in the 
library of Sir Rich. Colt Hoare, Bart. 


Ramsey Abley.— Common Seal, 


1275. Ditto, 1442. Abbots: Richard 
(about) 1215. Hugh Folliott, 1220. 

itto (Counterseal), 1220. Ranulph, 
1247. Ditto (Counterseal), 1247. 
Hugh de Sulgrave, 1260? William de 
Gurmecester, 1275? Johr: de Sautre, 
1293. Simon de Eye, 1342. Robert 
de Nassington, 1343. Ditto, 1345? 
Richard de Shenningdon, 1363. Ditto, 
1378.. John Stowe, 1442. John Law- 
rence, 1536. 

St. Ives. Priory. — Hugh de Sul- 
graye, 1250? 

Huntingdon Priory.—Common Seal, 
1534. Ditto (Counterseal), 1534. 

St. John’s Hospital, Huntingdon.— 
Common Seal, 1355. 

Hinchinbrook Nunnery.—Common 
Seal, 1535. 

St. Neot’s Priory.—Common Seal, 
1228? Ditto, 1513. Official Seal, 
1459. Ditto, 1461. Priors: Reginald 
de St. Neot’s, 1228? Edward Salis- 
bury, 1419. William Eynesbury, 1471. 
John Rawnds, 1513. 

Sawtrey Albbey.—Common Seal, 
1412. Abbots: William, 1291. Henry 
Clopton, 1527. 

Stonely Priory. — Common Seal, 
1534. 


These drawings are accompanied with 
catalogues of A , &c. and with re- 
ferences to charters and other MSS. 
which may elucidate the monastic his- 
tory of the County. G. C. G. 


—@--- 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. *. 
HE unintelligible phrase “ Gro- 
tius in his Sopham,” occurs in our 
favourite Isaac Watson, nearly at the 
end of Chap. xix. Part I. The passage 
is this: 

«« And this will be no wonder to any that 
have travelled ; where, *tis known, 
the famous river Nilus does not only breed 
fishes that yet want names, but by the over- 
flowing of that river, and the help of the 
sun’s heat, on the fat slime which river 
leaves on the banks, when it falls into its 
natural channel, such strange fish and beasts 
ane Sian, Bees Ont 20 mee 8 gi $e 
to; as Grotius in Sopham, rs, 
have observed.” 

This has not been noticed in any of 
the numerous editions of Walton, 
which I have seen; neither that of 
Hawkins, nor the two of Bagster, nor 
the late edition by Major. latter, 
indeed, favours us with a note to ex- 
plain who Grotius was! but not a 
word on his Sopham. 

A little consideration of the nu- 
merous works of Grotius, will satisfy 
any enquirer that Sopham is an erra- 
tum for aene and that, an br ng 
viation of Sophompaneas, a tragedy 
Grotius, on the story of Joseph (o 
whom he gives the name of Sophom- 
paneas) and his brethren. This seems 
clear. But a puzzle still remaius ; for 
neither in the wae itself, nor its 
preface, is the slightest mention of 
what honest Isaac alludes to. 

Piscium 

Ignota Nilo genera —— , 
is the only passage that sounds like it ; 
and that in fact has nothing to do with 
it. Its Egyptian subject makes it 
bable that something of the kind might 
be in it. But no; and it only remains 
to conclude that the —— - angler, 
quoting by memory, a wrong 
reference. This, however, may be 
considered in a future edition, of which 
there will probably be many. 

Yours, &c. 
—@— 

A CorresPonpent inquires for the 

true derivation of clerestory ? 


REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. A Chronological Outline of the History 
of Bristol, andthe Stranger’s Guide h 
its Streets and Neighbourhood. By J 
Evans, Printer. 8vo. pp. 876. 

Bt: eatly History of Bristol, prior to 

the Conquest, is involved in great 
obscurity. The investigation ought to 
be consigned to such Antiquaries as 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare, and Mr. Le- 
man of Bath; for though we deem its 
antiquity unquestionable, we think 
that it is by no means placed upon 
that accurate basis which the import- 
ance of the City deserves. It appears 
clear, that the Homans had a military 
post at Clifion, but it was only an 
occupation of one previously British. 
Mr. Baker, in his account of the 
Chain of Posts, fortified by Ostorius, 
speaks thus: 

“‘ The first entrenchment occupies the 
whole of the eminence on Clifton Downs, 
uear Bristol, immediately over St. Vin- 
cent’s rock, the steepness of which is a 
sufficient defence to it on one side. Its 
dimensions are, from East to West, about 
an hundred yards, and from North to South 
about an hundred and . It seems to 
have consisted of three and ditches, 
and to have had an entrance towards the 
East end of the South side. In the 
bank there is an appearance of ill-burnt lime, 
so that pretty certainly it has at some time 
been surrounded by a wall.” Areheologia, 
vol, x1x. p. 161, 

It is necessary here to add another 
extract from “‘ Mr. Fosbroke’s Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities,” p. 499. 

“*It appears from Cesar that every 

nation its itan for- 

a and the ot eee be 

icularly remembered, for there is a 
distinction quite obvious in these strong- 
holds. Some are furnished with cells, walls, 
and also had towers. Trer-caeri, Braichy 

Dinas, &c. ate specimens. These may be 
called t and castellated, like sta- 
tions among the Romans, the M 7 

u ’ and chief residences of the guli, 

ile camps without walls and cells may be 
deemed only of temporary occupation, and 
mere camps.” 

For confirmation of this , 
Mr. Fosbroke quotes Caesar de Ballo 
Gallico; a work which every school- 
boy knows, and in the seventh and 

i book of the Gallick wars, it will 
appear, that during warfare, the towns 

Gent. Mac. January, 1825. 
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or walled fortifications, and the ad- 
jacent earthwork fortresses, were occu- 
pied at one and the same period of 
time. 

To apply these remarks to Bristol ; 
— First, it does appear, from Mr. 
Baker’s account, that there was a 
walled town at Clifton, which origi- 
nally, at least from its construction, 
was not Roman ;—Secondly, that there 
were auxiliary fortresses at Kings- 
weston Hill, Biaize Castle, Knell 
Park, Elberton, &c. &c. ;—Thirdly, 
that there is an old stoned road, called 
the Fosse-way, up the N.E. side of 
Blaze Castle, of irregular form ;— 
Fourthly, that there was a passa 
across the Severn, at Aust, certainly 
of prior date to the campaigns of 
Ostorius. 

As to Geffrey of Monmouth, he 
makes mountains of mole-hills; and 
applies the refinements of his own 
zra to that of the Britons. Cities, in 
the modern sense, there were none 
among the nations in question. Every 
nation, according to Cesar, had its 
grand fortress, in which, as appears 
from one instance in a the 
retreat of Vortigern to Dinas Emrys, 
the Kinglet might often reside, and 
always repaired, together with his 
suite, and a large portion of ‘his sub- 
jects, under pressure; the rest of the 
nation, for every man capable of bear- 
ing arms was called out under inva- 
sion, manning the adjacent fortified 
heights. Thus Mr. Fosbroke, who 
has, in our judgment, thrown clear 
light upon the subject, by merely 
giving an attentive perusal to the 
campaigns of Czsar, especially that 
with Vercingetorix in the seventh and 
eighth books. We have only to prove 
one thing more, the occupation of 
such British positions by the Romans. 
Alesia, now Mont Auxois, was the 

d fortress of Vercingetorix, when 
ce by Cesar, and under the 
Emperors that town was rebuilt, and 
many Roman remains still subsist. 
(See Millin, Voyage dans les depart- 
ments du midi de la France, 8vo. Pa- 
ris, 1807, vol. 1. Pp. 201—205.) 

We have thus far seen how ancient 
British History bears upon the remains 
of Bristol, or rather the immediate vi- 


: cinity. 
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cinity. From these premises, undoubt- 
edly authentic, we infer, that on ac- 
count of the vicinity of the Silures, 
who were only separated by the Se- 
vern, there was a metropolitan for- 
tress at Clifton, and other works at 
first raised against the invasion of the 
Welch nation mentioned; and that 
these positions were subsequently re- 
fortified by Ostorius. As to the City 
of Bristol, distinctively so called, it 
had, in our judgment, both a mili- 
tary and civil consequence. To the 
former opinion we are inclined, from 
the immense natural aid afforded by 
the windings of the river and the 
marshes, both British places of re- 
fage (see Stukeley’s account of Lin- 
ok in particular); and to the latter, 
‘from the fertility of the pastures and 
the early commercial consequence. 
Commercial consequence we say, for 
Gildas (XV. Scriptores, p. 1), speaks 
of Britain as vallata dufim ostiis no- 
bilium, Thamesis ac Sabrinz, flami- 
nam veluti brachiis, per que eidem 
olim transmarine delitie ratibus ve- 
hebantur, i.e. fortified by the mouths 
of two noble rivers, the Thames and 
Severn, as it were with arms, by which 
Sormerly transmarine luxuries were im- 
ported in ships. Now we have no 
place at the mouth of the Severn, re- 
corded in ancient history, to which 
ancient commercial consequence can 
possibly be attached, except Bristol. 
Thus far we have given, in rough 
outline, what we conceive was the 
real history of Bristol, in the British 
and Roman-British zra, for this is the 
rand desideratum. We should, as 
fore observed, like to see the sub- 
ject more minutely investigated b 
the able Antiquaries mentioned, an 
we wish that more remains had been 
discovered ; but in towns, every foot 
of which has been built upon by suc- 
cessive generations of houses, for cen- 
turies past, the first excavations could 
alone present the desiderata, and the 
discovery might not be recorded.— 
For the earth-works in the vicinity, 
we refer the reader to Mr. Baker’s pa- 
perinthe Archeologia. Asto Geoffrey's 
account, that Brynne [Brennus] “* first 
founded and bilded this worshipful 
towne of Bristol,” it is sufficient to 
say, that the Britons had no cities in 
his zra; and when he adds that he 
set it (the town) upon a litell hill, 
that is to say, between Saint Nicho- 
las Yate, Saint John’s Yate, Saint 


Leonard’s Yate, and the Newe Yate ; 
he was evidently thinking of a town 
founded on a Roman station, with its 
four gates at the points of the com- 
pass. And if, as he states, such were 
the situations of the gates, and the 
area within a parallelogram, we can 
only say that is characteristic of a 
Roman station in its usual position, 
a knoll. This inference is the only 
thing (and is is but very scanty evi- 
dence) which would induce us to 
think at all that the Romans ever had 
a permanent military station at Bris- 
tol. Geoffry, it is to be observed, ex- 
aggerates and distorts, but we have 
mostly some foundation or other upon 
the spot, for his usual conversions of 
geese into swans; and if there exists 
any ancient plan or traces of earth- 
works on the spot which he de- 
scribes answering to the character- 
istics mentioned, then there is a pre- 
sumption, that here did stand the 
Jirst City of Bristol, upon the site 
of a Roman séation, perhaps, and 
only perhaps; if not, a city built 
according to their models, and here 
we must add another perhaps. As to 
Brandon Hill being named from Bren- 
nus (see Evans, p. 4), we beg to ob- 
serve, that Brandon was a real saint, 
and a great traveller, whose history, 
printed in the ‘* Golden Legend,” is 
uncommonly curious and interesting : 
and that Renken Hill does not re- 
semble a station. 

Such are the hypotheses which we 
have formed concerning the first His- 
tory of Bristol ; and we can only say, 
that they are suggested by those rules 
of Archeology which are applicable 
to the subject, and are rather support- 
ed than contradicted by such misera- 
ble literary evidence, chiefly fanciful 
etymologies, as that subject affords. 

Concerning these etymologies we 
shall say something. It is well known 
that the Anglo-Saxons distinguished 
Roman stations by certain termina- 
tions, as Cester, Street, Burgh, Dun, 
Wick, &c.; but in neither of the Iti- 
neraries of Antoninus or Richard is 
there a single station of which the 
modern name terminates in Stow ; 
except in one instance, where there 
is manifest error. The instance to 
which we allude is, Chepstow, where 
Stukeley has placed the Statio Tya- 
jectus of Richard. Stowe signified 
place, and Mr. Evans very properly 
notes, that Briegstowe simply ow 

plies 
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plies the place of the Brid As to 
Cair Biethon, placed by Huntingdon 
and Camden at Bristol, it is very pro- 
perly noticed by Archbishop Usher 
(Eccles. Antig. p. 35) that the term 
more appropriately applies to Dun- 
britton. 

It does not appear to have been re- 
collected, that when the Episcopal 
Sees were transferred to Cities, no Bi- 
~~ was placed at Bristol, though 
Bath and Wells unitedly or respect- 
ively enjoyed that distinction. The 
fact is, that in regard to ecclesiastical 
matters, Westbury seems to have been 
a sort of Cathedral or College to the 
whole district on the Gloucestershire 
side of Bristol, which district was de- 
nominated by the general appellation 
of Beorclea, Berkeley. See Fosbroke’s 
Berkeley. Manascripts, p. 2. 

Lastly, in examining the Itineraries, 
it does not appear that any Roman 
roads pointed to Bristol, which thus 
is without the principal characteristic 
of a station; nor, in point of fact, is 
there any decisive evidence concerning 
it before the time of Bishop Wulstan, 
when its commercial celebrity was es- 
tablished ; and, as this could only be 
a work of time, it confirms the pre- 
sumption which has already been made 
from Gildas. 

We should further observe, that the 
Somersetshire side of Bristol has by no 
means the ancient pretensions of the 
Gloucestershire part; and that Hen- 
bury, the old fortress, furnishes, ac- 
cording to etymology, suggestions of 
an importance in the British zra, 
with which importance we are but 
= scantily acquainted. 

ere we must leave the subject for 
the present; and should be glad in 
the interim to receive any communi- 
cations, pointing out the Roman roads 
or trackways nearest to the eminent 
city under discussion, and whence 


they proceed, and whither they go. 
(To be continued.) 


a sd 


2. A Dictionary of Musicians, from the 
earliest Ages to the present Time, com- 
prising the most important Biographical 
Contents of ..- Works of Gerber, Choron, 
&c. together with Original Memoirs of the 
most eminent Living Musicians, and a 
Sumy of the History of Music. 2 vols, 

vo. 


MUSICK is an. art which confers 
peculiar honour upon the genius of 


Rsvizw.—Dictionary of Musicians. 
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man. In most other things, art only 
exemplifies or adorns existing ae 
ples. But here there is absolutely new 
creations. Nature knows no bass ad- 
ditions to melody, nor does it suggest 
the power of perpetuating fine sounds 
by notation or automata. The score 
of Handel’s Messiah rendered it as 
eternal as the art itself, and the per- 
formance of it, however humble, by 
a succession of barrels, ada to an 
organ, is independent of skill. Allow- 
ing too perfection in the muscles of 
the larynx to singing animals, it ap- 
pears that strings of catgut, and tubes 
of brass, may supply the deficiency of 
these muscles, with evident superio- 
rity, in nine hundred out of a thousand 
instances. Nor do we think that the 
collection of the best voices ever known 
would equal the effect of a complete 
concert. Could a dozen Stentors ani- 
mate an army like the drum and trum- 
pet? And as to singing birds, they 
are to us only amusing toys. 

To the professors of this delightfal 


art, the Roscii of the Ear, we owe se- 
rious obligations. Abstract pleasures 
elevate the mind. They confer sense 
upon intellect. They give to soul a 
body, endowed with eyes, ears, and 


capacities of enjoying all the delights 
and feelings of the pleasing passions, 
without their gross propensities. 

It is further to be observed, that 
Nature suggests soft, melancholy, and 
terrific sounds, but none which are in 
themselves musically sublime. How 
such conceptions as these are formed 
in the mind of the Composer it is 
hard to say *, because he can only have 
memory to assist him, and where there 
is originality, as in the strains of Han- 
del, how can memory be said to act? 
Yet there is evidently a beau ideal in 
Musick, as well as in Sculpture and 
Painting, but it is much more hard 
to conceive,. because there is no pat- 
tern, and yet in the formation of such 
fine musick, every note must lie be- 
fore the composer, with its appropri- 
ate properties of sound, as visible as 
colours. In short, musick neither is or 
can be a mere mechanical art-—nor does 
its merits depend upon its execution, 
for the veriest pipers and scrapers elec- 
trify us in a ball-room by only a lively 
tune. 





* The mechanical modes of composition 
are given in the Life of Hayden, i. 344. 
346, 347, &e. é 

We 
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We are therefore glad to see jus- 
tice done to the Greek-Sculptors of 
sound; and in the work before us it 
is done in an instructive and interest- 
ing form. Reading mere memoran- 
dum Biography is an employment as 
pleasant as casting up sums by way of 
practice in arithmetic, and this is too 
often the character of dictionary Bio- 

phy. But the work before us is en- 

ivened by anecdote, and judicious cri- 
ticism, and portrait painting of cha- 
racter. To use a figure from the art, 
every article plays a tune, where the 
subject is an instrument which will 
gire the due sounds; for who can 
elicit a chorus of Handel from a pair 
of kitchen bellows? — Some inadver- 
tencies we must however notice. In 
vol. I. p. 349, Haydn is said to have 
first come to England at the age of 
fifty-nine, and to have heard Handel 
in the height of his reputation. This 
was impossible, for Handel died in 
1759, and. Haydn was born in 1732. 
Weare also surprised that Dr. Kitche- 
ner’s name is not mentioned among 
the authors on musick, and that some 
fine things of Purcell’s have not been 


duly particularized and lauded. 


andel’s is an excellent article ; but 
for the gratification of our readers, we 
shall give them not an account of an 
old organ, but of a young nightingale, 
the exquisite Catalani, happily bap- 
tized Angelica. 


*¢Catatani (AnGztica). This celebrated 
singer and actress is a native of Sinigalia in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, where she was 
born in the year 1782. Her father was a 
merchant, and lived in high res bility ; 
but from the incursions of the French, lost 
all his property. Very early in life Cata- 
Jani was noticed by Cardinal Onorati, who, 
being delighted with the sweetness and 
power of her voice, recommended her to 
the Convent of Gubio, with such injunc- 
tions on its masters, with respect to the 
care and attention of their fair pupil’s ta- 
lents, as soon rendered her the accomplished 
subject of general conversation. During 
her residence in this house of learning and 
religious repose, the fame of her extraor- 
dinary voice brought persons from distant 
parts of Italy to hear her sing. As a strik- 
ing instance of the delight which the tones 
of her voice produced on her auditors at 
this period, it may be mentioned that she 
was publickly applauded in the chapel of 

convent, when she sang with the nuns ; 
which the Cardinal could by no other means 
prevent, than by forbidding her performance 
in the Church. At the age of fifteen, she 


left the above convent, when the unexpected 
revolution in her bapgpal Rays a5 of 
duced her to become a ic performer ; for 
which she ecto Venice, where she 
made her first ce on the boards of 
a theatre, at the early age of fifteen. She 
next proceeded to Milan, where she made 
her debut in an opera, in which the cele- 
brated Marchesi performed. The great suc- 
cess which accumpanied her first exertions, 
together with the valuable instructions she 
received in musie from Marchesi*, soon 
a a very high degree 


professional eminence. 

*¢ After having delighted the inhabitants 
of Venice, Verona, and Mantua, ane 
ears in professional capacity, she was 
dalled to Lisbon, where she continued three 
ears enjoying every kind of attention her 
eart could possibly pant for. In this city 
Monsieur de Valebreque, then a very young 
officer in the 8th regiment of French Hus- 
sars, fell in love with her during her per- 
formance, and it is said that a presentiment, 
on first seeing each other, produced the fol- 
lowing remark, ‘If ever I marry, that gen- 
tleman (meaning the above) will be my 
husband,’ and the same sentiment was ex- 
pressed by Monsieur de Valebreque. In a 
short time they were married, and we un- 
derstand have to this time, passed eighteen 
years together in an uninterrupted state of 
domestic happiness, They have three child- 

ren, two of whom were born in England.” 


The remaining particulars refer to 
her migrations, aes alba universal 
applause, to various Courts of Europe. 
In Spain twenty-one guineas were given 
for a single front seat when she per- 
formed. 

We shall conclude with the follow- 
ing character of her powers as an ac- 
tress and vocalist. 


«The Quarterly Musical Reviewer, who 
was present at her first concerts in 1821, 
speaks of her in these words :—‘ Madame 
Catalani’s style is still purely dramatick. 
By this epithet, we mean to convey the vi- 
vid conception which exalts passion to the 
utmost pitch of expressiveness ; the brilli- 
ancy of colouring, that invests every object 
upon which the imagination falls with the 
richest clothing, that gives the broadest 
_ and the deepest shadows. Hence 
there is a particular point ingthe pers; 
tive, from which ities she <: ae tat 
to advantage. Distance is indispensable, 
for her efforts are calculated to operate 


® Marchesi (under his article, ii. 111.) is 
stated to be remarkable ‘ for the beauty of 
his — According to our recollection, 
his head was badly formed, and too large ; 
and his face either pock-fretted, or parch- 
ment-coloured. 
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through amplitude of space, and the 
terrific ; 


trem- 
ves 
to be so tremendously agitated. who 
have never witnessed the enthusiasm which 
illuminates that finest of all created counte- 
nances, have never seen, no, not in Mrs. 
Siddons herself, the perfection of majesty, 
nor in Miss O'Neill, the softest pwd 
the tender affections. Madame i's 
person is a little increased, and her features 
are now stamped peer, sg a 
fect dignity of consummate ty in its 
richest maturity. Her thoughts literally 
coruscate through the bright radiance of 
her eyes, and the e ing varieties of 
her countenance. Hers is the noblest order 
of forms, and every vein and every fibre 
seems instinct with feeling the moment she 
begins to sing. Never do we recollect to 
have observed such » such instan- 
taneous illuminations of her figure and her 
features as Catalani displays. Thus the 
whole person is aiding (how strongly) the 
effects of the most extraordinary voice, the 
most extraordir»ry energy, and the most 
extraordinary faculties the world of art has 
known, and the combined results are irre- 
sistible. The mind is now allured and now 
impelled, now awed by dignity, surpassi 
all that can be pan Mm ek te 
by smiles of tenderness, more exquisite than 
poetry has ever fancied’.” I, 143. 

We have seen her in the highly im- 
passioned character of ‘‘ Didone Aban- 
donata,”’ and can truly affirm, that even 
this eulogium is not over-coloured. 


—o— 


3. Views of the Seats of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. From drawings J. P. 
Neale. The First Series, in Six Volumes, 
royal 8vo, and royal 4to, 1822—1823. 
—Vol.I. of New Series, 1824.—Sher- 
wood and Co. 


THE United Kingdom may justly 
boast its decided superiority over every 
other country in Europe in the num- 
ber and splendour of the buildings 
which form the subject of the present 
publication. 

The First Series of this beautiful 
Work is closed at the Sixth Volume, 
and embraces representations of not 
less than 432 Seats of the Nobility and 
Gentry ; each accompanied by a satis- 
factory description; and we congratu- 
late Mr. Neale on receiving encourage- 
ment sufficient to induce ciee to com- 
mence a Second Series, of which the 
first volume is now before us. 

All the views are either drawn by 
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Mr: Neale, or fare ~aee benefit of 
his i vi ; are highly 
credita’ +o hia taste. Prefixed to the 
Volumes, is an Introduction, in which 
the Editor has traced the origin and 
progress of Domestic Buildings. This 
appears to be drawn up with great care, 
and the subject receives an ample illus- 
tration in the numerous imens of 
the various styles exhibited in the 
Work itself. It commences with “a 
Petrospect of early Domestic Archi- 
tecture.” ‘‘ Baronial Castles” are then 
treated of, and the following are enu- 
merated as still inhabited by puissant 
and noble families: Alnwick, Appleby, 
Arundel, Belvoir, Berkeley, Lumley, 
Naworth, Raby, Warwick, and Pic- 
ton Castle in South Wales. 

Of the Buildings not completely 
castellated, the following examples are 
cited, as conspicuous for their preser- 
vation; Bramhall, Cheshire; Hamp- 
ton Court, Herefordshire; Lypiate, 
Gloucestershire; and Witham, Berks ; 
**all in the hands of pussessors who are 
uot insensible to the peculiar beauties 
of these rare and venerable models of 
early taste.” The ** Embattled Man- 
sions of the reign of Henry VIII.” 
are then described ; and we shall copy 
Mr. Neale’s account of them : 

*¢ These edifices were mostly constructed 
of bricks, some faced with fine black flints 
and ornamentally disposed in chequered and 
other varied forms; dates and even names 
have been so puet The quoins, cor- 
nices, and other dressings, were of stone. 
The principal decoration of the exterior was 
reserved for the entrance, which 
usually exhibited the ostentatious embel- 
lishments of heraldry. That of Hengrave 
Hall, selected for the title of our first vo- 
lume, ‘is of such singular beauty and in 
such high preservation, that perhaps a more 
elegant specimen of the architecture of that 
age can scarcely be seen.’ The chimneys 
were particularly curious, resembling groups 
of columns with pedestals and capitals ; 
they were also made of bricks moulded into 
forms of rich net work, highly ornamental. 
The octangular turrets of the gate, and at 
the flanks of the building, were terminated 
by iron vanes curiously wrought, represent- 
ing 2 ~~ of arms. én 

** Among t to main 
building, besides ‘the po Ag 
for the hounds, was the mews or falconry, 
where the hawks were kept. It was also 
custo! to have store ponds in the 
vicinity for the and preserving of 
fish, which constituted an essential article of 
food ; and, when the Romish reli; pre- 
vailed, were required in great .. 

** Most 
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«« Most of the very sumptuous piles which 
owe their erection to the reign of Henry 
VIIL., it isto be regretted, are now either 
in a state of dilapidation, or have been mo- 
dernized; much of their peculiar character 
is, however, visible in the parts that remain 
of the magnificent palace of Hampton 
Court, also at Hengra , Compton 
Winyate, Penshurst, and New Hall, in Es- 
sex. The following mansions of that period 
are still inhabited, each exhibiting some 
interesting remain of the ome architec- 
ture: Milton Abbey, Nort mshire ; 
Down Am » in G'oucestershire; and 
West Wickhain Court, in Kent. 

«* When the fate of the numerous monas- 
tic institutions of the kingdom was decided 
My Henry the VIII. many of the favourites 
of that monarch were enriched by the spoil, 
receiving noble manors and large estates 
that had belonged to the dissolved houses : 
the monastic buildings were doomed to fur- 
nish materials fur new mansions; as Clerk- 
enwell Priory, pulled down by the Protector 
Seymour, to erect his palace in the Strand, 
called after him Somerset-house; and in 
other instances they were actually converted 
into residences, as was the case with Chick- 
sands Priory, in Bedfordshire ; Milton Ab- 
bey, Dorsetshire; and Newstead Abbey, in 
Nottinghamshire. Of the architects em- 
posed in this reign, the uames of but few 

ave been transmitted to us. In the erec- 
tion of part of the Palace, Whitehall, it is 
rally understood that Henry availed 
imself of the designs of the celebrated 
Hans Holbein: John of Padua, an Italian, 
is in some deeds termed ‘ devisor of his 
Majestie’s buildings ;’ Sir Richard Lea, an 
itect, also flourished in this reign.” 

Mr. Neale then pursues his investiga- 
tion into the “‘ Interior of the ancient 
Baronial Mansions.”’ This affords a 
pleasing specimen of the work. 


*« The plans of these truly noble quadran- 
gular buildings were exceedingly similar ; 
they Me rte an extensive range of apart- 
ments, which in the present altered state of 
society would be totally unnecessary. 

*‘ The Great Hall of the Baronial Man- 
sion was dedicated to hospitality and pomp. 
This apartment was the most conspicuous 
for its size, and generally occupied one side 
of the quadrangle or open court: it was 
elevated the whole height of the building, 
having an open worked timber roof, enriched 
with ornaments chosen from the heraldic 
insignia of the family, and os an in- 
comparably grand effect. halls 
are all that are now left of the Palaces of 
Westminster, Eltham, Croydon, and Croy- 
don House ; every one of which is a sub- 
stantial and interesting fragment, and ex- 
hibiting beautiful specimens of this most 
ingenious and highly ornamented mode of 
framing the roof. Particularly worthy of 
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notice, also, are the halls at Court, 
Penshurst, and Christ Church » Ox- 
ford; in the latter of which only is 
remnant of its ancient use puasvall, vd 
the exception of the Coronation feast ; 
which has always been served in Westmin- 
ster Hall. of these noble apartments 
present an uniform arrangement, most ex- 
cellently calculated for the purpose to which 
they were adapted. A general descripti 
will equally apply to every building of the 
period to which we advert. At the entrance 
of the Hall was usually a skreen richly em- 
bellished with carvings, = ma a 

Je iated to minstrels re- 
eed o" opened of the nobility, who 
here accompanied by harp, cittern, and dul- 
cimer, 

* Pour’d to the Lord and Lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay.’ 
The great clock with the bell, was over the 
screen, where the hall-bells of Colleges are 
generally placed at present. . 

*¢In the centre of the Hall was the 
hearth for the fire, which was either kindled 
against a reredosse, or in an iron cradle. 
Immediately over the fire was the lantern in 
the roof, a beautiful ornament to the ex- 
terior, and through the apertures of which 
the vapour escaped. This mode of warm- 
ing the hall is still in use in some of the 
inns of court, and colleges; the more an- 
cient reredosse exists at Penshurst. At the 
upper end the floor was raised, which con- 
stituted the High Pace or Deis, and here 
was the large projecting window, the nu- 
merous divisions of which were stained with 
the armorial escutcheons of the various con- 
nexions of the family; at the same table, 
on grand occasions, his superior guests were 
also placed; down the sides of the hal} 
were ue boards on tressels with the 
forms or benches for the inferior guests and 
dependents. 

*¢ The floor of the hall was strewed with 
rushes, and the walls were decorated with 
the instruments either of war or the chase. 

** The splendid entertainments to which 
the great halls were chiefly devoted, gene- 
rally consisted of three courses, and were 
concluded with a service of wafers and ipo- 
cras, a kind of spiced wine, followed by a 
dessert of spice, and confections ... Near 
the Hall-skreen stood the almes tub, from 
which the steward or almoner distributed 
doles of meat to the poor. Near the Hall was 
situated the Great Kitchen; at the half 
door or hatch of which the attendant do- 
mestics received the dishes for the enter- 
tainment ; these were placed on a broad 
shelf on the top of the hatch, and from 
thence quickly conveyed to the tables. 
Every description of furniture, as well as 
the utensils of the kitchen, was upon the 
largest scale, and in the bakehouse the 
evens were of an immense size; some 
have been described 14 feet diameter ; = 

pee 
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now used is supposed to have derived 
new from the mould or frame for the 
large venison pasties in the shape of a cast- 
let or peel. : 

**Other domestic offices connected with 
the Hall, and necessary for the household of 
a Nobleman of high rank at the period we 
have been describing, when their entertain- 
ments were conducted upon such an exten- 
sive scale, were, the buttery, the pean» the 
ewrye, the spicery, the pastry, the confec- 
tionary, the t, the pitcher-house, the 
cellar, the poultry, the himes-houts, the 
scalding-house, the squillery or scullery, the 
chandlery, and the laundry. The almonry 
or elemosinary, as well as the chapel, were 
also upon the basement story. 

«The Domestic Chapel, as it was only 
intended for the household, was compara- 
tively small, but was generally embellished 
with decorations of the most tiful and 
imposing description. The altar, with its 
crucifix of elaborate workmanship of ivory 
or silver, its wind tained with subject 
from holy writ, and the walls pairited with 
scrolls containing legends of Scripture. 

**A remarkably spacious staircase, hav- 
ing its parapet richly ornamentec with carv- 
ings, and the newels surmounted with small 
statues, B vwre! displaying the armorial 
insignia of the family, led to the Great Cham- 
ber, where the levee of the Baron was held; 
at other times for the reception of company 
in a morning, previous to their de: for 
the sports of the field. It was hung with 

» the manufacture of which in the 
reign of Henry VIII. was introduced into 
this country.” ... ‘In the large bow win- 
dows of this apartment the company would 
occasionally retire for more private conver- 
sation; by means of which all the news of 
the day was then circulated. These windows 
generally looked into the court, and the la- 
dies might from thence observe the tilting 
match, or preparations for the chace going 

large p om 





on. At the entrance of these 
bers was a screen, having sometimes a cur- 
tain, as may be seen in some of the paint- 
ings of the time. 

“* The chimney-pieces were of the largest 
dimensions, and were generally charged with 
armorial ings, but at other times scul 
tured with historic or classic subjects. With- 
in them were the dogs for supporting the 
wood of which the fires were made; an ex- 
ample of them is at Knole in Kent; for- 
merly in Hever Castle. Much curious work- 
manship was bestowed upon them. 

“The great parler was used for conversa- 
tion, as its name implies, and occasionally as 
& private dining-room. Other parlers were 
for the use of the ladies, who here carried 
on their various kinds of embroidery, &c. ; 
these were wainscotted in small panuels cu- 
tiously carved.” 

(To be continued.) 
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4. The Cross, and the Crescent; an Heroic 
and Metrical Romance. By the Rev. James 
Beresford. 8vo. pp. 382, Hatchard. 


THIS Poem professes ‘to be “* par- 
tially founded on ‘the ‘ Mathilde’ of 
Madame Cottin.” Our recollection 
of that work, however, is not so vivid 
as to deprive Mr. Beresford’s Romance 
of the merit of originality. To attempt 
an analysis of this extraordinary pro- 
duction in the compass to which we 
are necessarily restricted, would be 
following his example, who offered a 
flask of water from the Nile, and a 
brick from the Pyramid, as samples 
of the magnificence of each. To do 
justice to this Poem, it must be read 
whole and entire. The force, the 
beauty, the appositeness of much of 
the poetry, depends on place, person, 
and weyers Fay | passion that 
degrades—every virtue that exalts hu- 
manity is brought into full exercise, 
and depicted with much truth and 
brilliancy. Every variety of metre is 
attempted, and = Pe rapid changes are 
effected with considerable skill, and 
tend greatly to relieve the heavy mo- 
notony arising from a long-continued 
system of versification. But it is not 
with these minor details that we have 
to do—we will attempt to convey an 
outline of the plot, and by the aid of a 
few extracts, give the best account we 
can of a production, to which nothing 
but an attentive perusal can do justice. 

The Poem opens at the period when 
the Holy City is in possession of the 
Saracens, and Europe is preparing for 
the war. Among the first who join 
the Banner of the Cross, is England’s 
Hero, Richard Coeur-de-Lion. He 
confides his Kingdom to the care of 
his brother. Ere his departure he vi- 
sits a convent, in which Matilda, his 
sister, is an inmate. He declares his 
oe and solicits the prayers and 

lessings of the sisterhood on the 
cause ; the effect upon Matilda is such 
as to urge a request that she may ac- 
company her brother to the battle; 
the Abbess consents, and surrenders 
her with a solemn adjuration. They 
embark, and encounter a tempest, 
which is described with great pomp 
and beauty. The fleet is driven into 
the Bay of Cyprus, and Richard de- 
stroys the King, and makes success- 
ful war on the population to punish 
their inhospitality. We pass over the 
marriage of Richard with Lennora, 

Princess 
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Princess of Navarre, and the jealousies 
of rival factions and the war in Tyre. 
In their passage from Cyprus to join 
Coeur de Lion, Lernora and Matilda 
are captured, and fall into the hands 
of el, leader of the Saracens. The 
courtesy of this Chief, however, dimi- 
nishes the fears of the captives. The 
effect produced on the Saracen at the 
sight of the English beauty is thus told. 
** Such as lonely Adam knew, 
When first perfection’d Eve entranc’d his 
view, 
Through Hadel flash’d electric, as the Maid 
Broke, dazzling, forth from the concealing 
shade :— [the Prize, 
* What God from his embrace hath spar’d 
And dropp’d on earth yon Treasure from 
the skies ?” [dies. 
But each wild word, imperfect-murm’ring, 
«¢ Still - that form devoting soul, and 
sight, 
He eitin in eager fond delight— 
Love’s ardour, purified with passive awe: — 
She vanquish’d, ere her Captive yet she 
saw.—— 
Till now, his ing loves confest a mind 
Without a Mate, still chainless as the 
wind : 
Gold stock’d his Haram with consenting 


c —_ 
The freest Fair most welcome to his arms,— 
to the 
[flow’r 
; which,...like the bashful 


Here, first, his heart pays tribute 
"r 


Of timid g 
That shrinks at man’s approach, and chastely 
grieves [leaves,— 
If his rude hand attempt her conscious 
Wakes delicacy—ere he guess the cause, 


aiette at by retiring, stronger 
raws.— 
His — knows a change unthought be- 
ore: 
He loves !—a roving Ribauld, now no more. 
His bosom breathes —‘ Matilda, be my 
wife * ife. ’ 
And, from that hope, he dates his day of 
Captivity being lightened by the ho- 
mage they receive, and the beauty of 
the scenery around them, the Prin- 
cesses pass their time in tranquillity ; 
they are cautioned, however, not to 
énter the Demon Wood, where, ac- 
cording to the Mythology of the Pro- 
phet, the Devils hold their orgies. In 
the mean time, even the Heathen vir- 
tues of Hadel make a lively impression 
on the young heart of Matilda. The 
first suspicion of this truth is conceal- 
ed from herself with the sophistry of 
‘love,’ and is well depicted. 
We arrive now at a part of the 
Poem which disturbs the interest of 
the scene. Matilda is driven into the 
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Demon Wood a fictitious tale, 
and is rescued by Hadel from the va- 
rious enchantments of the place. In 
all this we have no sympathy, thongh 
it must be confessed that the whole is 
given with a skilful hand. The pas- 
sion of Hadel increases in intensity as 
in purity. And thes les of Ma- 
tilda are violent, but her piety prevails. 

“Stil fichfal to herself, the heev'nly 


Crown’d words with deeds,...and labour'd, 
a oh PW h dlove 
Soon as, again, the Warrior whisper’ yore 
Deaf to domes, and arm’d ahteshon, 
His false, foul, Prophet she derided—stood 
Like ene hymn’d Tus Saviour- 
D. 
Now, on woe His Word, > threat’- 
ni ; awful “vas 
Now, all Redemption’s Wonders fill’d 
In the mean time the Siege of Acre 
is carried on with vigour, and after 
rodigies of valour on each side, falls 
fore the power of the Lion-hearted. 
The Saracens, though compelled to re- 
tire, again make a stand, but the ab- 
sence of Hadel from the scene of ac- 
tion is the subject of complaint, and 
the influence of the ‘Christian maid’ 
is deprecated as the cause. He is di- 
rected by an order from Saladine to 
repair to the battle, and to restore the 
English captives. The latter part of 
the order he disobeys, and conv 
them to Eleusa, where they will 
ond reach of searching eyes or vio- 
jating hands. But Matilda remem- 
bers the injunctions of her Confessor, 
and is bent on a longer journey : 
‘< A greater power draws me, 

Far off abides a Holy Anchorite 

By the Red Sea.” 

Assenting to the proposal of Hadel, 
(Eleusa rm de on A Gestined route) 
she departs. Here she is left by her 
Lover, and she speedily proceeds on 
her volunteer journey. The perils 
that surround her are forcibly pour- 
trayed. 

n the midst of these horrors they 
are attacked by a herd of Arabs. Her 
= either fly, or are des , and 

atilda is doubly a captive; but Ha- 
del, who had discov her flight, is 
again at her side, and rescues her. Suf- 
fering all that thirst and heat can inflict, 
an oasis is discovered, and there Ma- 
tilda finds refreshment and repose. The 
description of this green spot on the 
arid waste, is told with much splen- 
dour and effect. Here a scene of pas- 

sionate 
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sionate interest takes place, and the 
high-soul’d piety of the Christian He- 
roine is conspicuous. Hadel points 
out the danger of proceeding where 
certain death awaits her, and on his 
assurance that she shall remain alone 
at Elusa, she consents to return thi- 
ther, and they retrace the horrible De- 
sert. 

Surrounded with every form of mi- 
sery, even the frame of Hadel sinks 
beneath his sufferings; it is in this 
immediate prospect of death that an 
expression of her love escapes Matilda, 
and the Saracen gathers new life and 
hope at the sound. But again religion 
prevails. She rebukes his passion, and 
adjures him to renounce the false creed 
of the Prophet, but nothing is gained 
but protestations of love; they conti- 
nue their route, till at length exhausted, 

*« The spent Hero fell— 
And falling, with connubial arm, 
Encircl’d his lov'’d Maid as with a charm 
of blessed power, [flight.”” 


While from each, remcesnbrance wing’d her 


In this state they are discerned by a 
Saracen troop ; they are restored to vi- 
r, and return to Elusa. Hadel now 
joins his troops, and to prevent a si- 
milar enticement, Saladine signs a treaty 


with Richard, by which the captives 
are restored. Hostilities proceed. At 
length a truce is demanded by the 
Christians, and a tournament propos- 
ed, where each Knight Christian, or 
Infidel, is invited to vindicate the 
beauty of his lady. In this interval 
the Christian Pontiff is to attempt the 
conversion of Hadel, and, if success- 
ful, the hand of Matilda is to be the 
seal of peace between the contending 
parties; a long and animated descrip- 
tion of the festivities of this truce is 
given. On the appointed day the pa- 
triarch arrives, and announces the re- 
sult of his pious labours. 


“Chiefs of the Crescent, and the Cross ! 
Erewhile 
Le hence, in the glad hope to send 
ough Hadel’s heart, the Gospel’s glo- 
rious beam. 
How zealously I did my task,—how oft, 
ing from repulse, again I strove, — 
Himself can tell :—but Error won the day ! 
To seal with holy rite, and priestly bless- 
ing, 
The wade proffer’d as a bond of Peace, 
Were sacrilege. Yon Christian Maid be- 
tween, [not be !”” 
And Mahoun’s Champion,—Marriage may 
Gant. Mac. January, 1825. 
Ce 
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Matilda hears the sorrowful termi- 
nation of her hopes, 
‘* Her spirit bruis’d with suffering, us'd 
the tone 
Of patient sorrow; sounds were heard to 
moan, 


As from a speaking lute.” 


And again her piety is her resource ; 
resolved to use the last effort for his 
salvation, she dispatches a messenger 
to detain Hadel until the morning. It 
is now that the base soul of Lusignan, 
(a discarded lover) conceives the most 
treacherous revenge, and having en- 
gaged a bravo for his purpose, deter- 
mines on the assassination of Hadel; 
this scene is too highly wrought to be 
omitted : 

** Wild, between haste and fear... the 

Ruffian’s art [heart— 
Forsook him,—and he miss’d the mighty 
Strook once :—But, for the wealth of Land 

and Main 
In one bright Mountain pil’d,...he would 
not strike again ! 

Rous’d into life, e’en by the dart of 

Death, 

The Warrior leaps erect,...and, in a breath, 

His mortal s firm-seizing where it lay, 

Hath hurl’d it.—As the villain slank away, 

The point o’ertook him—tore, with rav’nous 
bite, [tight, 

Through helm, and head,—affixing firm and 

Against the rocky wall, yon Fiend of night! 

Deep-stands the rooted Wood,—in ev'ry 
grain [again.— 

Strong-quiv'ring, as it ne'er would rest 

The Hero, conscious of his call to die, 

Had summon’d his whole frame’s whole 
energy,— 

Nor, though he mov’d in darkness, yet 
gave way,— 

Thrice falling, rising thrice upon his prey 

Sprang, Lion-like,—one giddy moment 
stood,— 

Then sank (no more to rise!) in his own 
purple flood !” 

Hadel, though mortally wounded, 
is discovered alive ; and Matilda visits 
the hero’s dying bed, and breathing 
religious consolation into his soul, 
converts him, when dying, to the 
Christian faith. 

We almost despair of having con- 
veyed any intelligible outline of this 
Poem by the foregoing sketch, and 
we fear that we have greatly marred 
the extracts we have given by detach- 
ing them from the main body. But, 
ex pede Herculem, we cannot Have so 
mutilated the giant, but that the most 
superficial observer will perceive his 

stauare 
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stature to be vast. We think that the 
great question we should ask ourselves 
on reviewing such poems as this is, 
has the intended effect been produced ? 
In answering this question in the af- 
firmative on the present occasion, we 
must leave Mr. Beresford to public 
opinion, nothing doubting that he 
will find a prominent niche among 
those worthies who have adorned the 
Literature of England by their talents, 
and have exalted its morals by the 
most splendid illustrations of religion 


and virtue. 

—@— 

5. A Charge delivered to the Clergy in the 
Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry at the 
Primary Visitation of that Diocese. By 
Henry Ryder, D. D. Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. 8vo. pp. 36. 
EPISCOPAL Charges are compo- 

sitions, which to us are particularly in- 
teresting. They are so dignified and 
solemn, so purposely void of figure and 
ornament (as incongruous), so precise 
and rational, so scriptural and holy, 
so utterly dispassionate, that we know 
no form of writing more apostolical in 
spirit, more expressive of the beauty of 
holiness. Sermons we may assimilate 
to that truly becoming vesture, the 
surplice ; episcopal charges to that 
tasteful representative of them in 
higher rank, the lawn sleeves. 

But there is a natural inherent de- 
fect in all compositions of such dig- 
nity. They cannot descend; and yet 
there may be circumstances which 
iegislonte require that meaning 
should not be compromised by gene- 
ral terms. The worldly necessity of 
the day, with regard to the Clergy, is 
as but that cannot be en- 
orced in episcopal charges. Ques- 
tions such as these: “Do you know, 
visit, and kindly treat your poor Pa- 
rishioners?) Are you an active Phi- 
lanthropist, the sole worldly means of 
conciliating universal affection? can- 
not be pets but, nevertheless, ‘ active 
philanthropy’ is the sine gud non. 

This is the magnet, to which only 
the iron of our nature is universally 
subject; for it is the remark of the 
amar Tacitus, that esteem only can 
yeget esteem. Mere decorum, mere 
wisdom, mere indisputable correct- 
ness of conduct, are not sufficient. 
Burn, the automatical and worthy au- 
thor of the “‘ Ecclesiastical Law,” &c. 
was nicknamed ¢he Ciock, and no one 
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will say that such an appellation im- 
plies the esteem which we feel for the 
**La Roche” of Mackenzie, or the 
** Vicar of Wakefield.” The distin- 
guishing feature of such men in cha- 
racter was ‘‘ the milk of human kind- 
ness,” not coldness or formality. 

We have indulged in these remarks 
from good intention, at least a cer- 
tainty that we have not abused the 
liberty of the press to a bad purpose ; 
and a firm conscientious persuasion 
that the Ultraism of the present day 
will, if History be true, have no other 
termination than Faction. A_ short 


view of the proceedings of that Ultra. - 


ism will show, that it neither con- 
sults the glory of God, or the of 
man. The Scripture says, that the will 
of God, with regard to the religious 
and moral conduct of man, can only 
be known through Christianity; and 
this simple position, s‘rictly definite 
and limited, has been strangely ex- 
panded in the religious novels, ser- 
mons, magazines, and school- books 
without end, into doctrines highly in- 
jurious to society, and charging God 
with foolishness; such as are the utter 
worthlessness of virtues, arts, sciences, 
and the other indispensable materials 
of civilization; the criminality of mu- 
sic, drawing, and the innocent plea- 
sures; and to crown all, as if Provi- 
dence had a predilection for rogues, a 
reasonable expectancy of saintship in 
Old Bailey cutive. 


** Let ail things be done unto edi- 
Sying,” and the Honourable and Right 
Reverend Prelate very properly ob- 
serves, that 

‘In essentials we are bound to conform, 
not to the directions, which the fluctuating 
and contradictory judgments of individuals 
may profess to derive from the only store- 
house of revealed truth, but to the recorded 
explanations and declarations of our Church 
in her authentic documents, in her articles, 
her liturgy, Ler homilies,” p- 9; and again, 
** discretion und judgment are as necessary to 
a holy life, as spirit and activity.” P.25. 

The Charge of his Lordship is pro- 
fessedly commendatory of the ihe: 
trines and forms of the Church of 
England. We cordially join the zeal 
of our zealous and philatheenie Pre- 


late in the following remarks, 


“It is the object of the Church of Eng- 
land, not to produce a few vain devotees 
amidst a nation of worldly nominal Christians, 
practical, and therefore little better than pro- 

fessed 
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fessed unbelievers, but to prove the neces- 
sity and suitableness of the Scriptural rule 
of life to every individual, whether high or 
low, in the various haunts of men, and all 

of human se ; to intraduce the 
—— and peculiar Christian motives, and 

igh standard of Christian precept into 
every houourable relation, and every lauda- 
ble employment of social life ; to make per- 
sonal religion and public duty congenial and 
consistent, and thus to form all, and each, 
amongst her people, into useful members of 
the community, and fit associates in 
communion of saints—disciples of Christ 
upon earth, and heirs through Christ of an 
happy immortality.” P. 28. 


—-~G 


6. A Summary View of America, &c. &c. 
By a» Englishman. 8vo. pp. 503. Cadell. 


THE light in which it is most na- 
tural to view the Americans, is that 
they are a nation of Robinson Crusoes, 
settled in a desart; and who, we ex- 

te = = honour to their fore- 
athers, by their ingenious expedients. 
The felictt of their efforts yn 
shewn in the following paragraph. 

*<From the comparative high price of 
labour, the eld the yas has 
been exercised in inventing machines, and 
when invented they have been easily brought 
into operation, the inventors having little 
or nothing to fear from their introduction, 
owing to the circumstance of the paucity of 
manufactures; the immediate subsistence of 
thousands, not being, as has been feared in 
England, in danger of being taken away by 
them. Hence it is, that some machines 
have been invented and used in America, 
superior to those in England. Those for 
making cards, screws, and nails, are particu- 
larly praised for their exactness, besides a 
number for sundry processes in the woollen 
and cotton branches. There is a machine for 
making pins at Philidelphia, so complete in 
itself, that a piece of wire of the proper length 
being put in, it becomes, in passing through, 
a perfect pin, headed and pointed. Probably 
art will be able to go little beyond this. 
The patent office at Washington, where 
models are deposited, is a glorious display of 
American ingenuity, inferior only to the 
similar establishment at the Abbey of St. 
Martin in Paris.” P. 436. 

With such just commendations as 
these, we heartily coincide, but the 
Americans require that we should light 
up their grand wax-work exhibition of 
themselves with gas, not with rush- 
lights. Our Author, too, has accom- 
panied his work with a letter prescrib- 
ing (as if he were directing a waiter at 
an inn how to get up his dinner), in 
what manner we are to treat the sub- 
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ject, because he says (Pref. vi.) that it 
is probable, indeed almost certain, that 
his book will obtain readers in Ame- 
rica, and he adds (p. 6.) that if a copy 
of his book should reach posterity, 
exultation among the Americans will 
be the result of his prognostications! 

*«The Americans (says the author) have 
@ current saying, that they are the most 
enlightened poople on po and Congress 
actually passed a resolution to that effect 
many years ago.” P. 102. 

Bravo! Upon this eulogy, we shall 
make no comment; only let off an 
anecdote from Mr. Price on the Pic- 
turesque. ‘* Capability. Brown was 
exulting about the miraculous improve- 
ment of England, which he had effect- 
ed by his clumps and artificial rivers. 
The late Mr. Owen Cambridge, one 
of the company present, expressed a 
hope, that he should die before Mr. 
Brown. Why? was the question. Be- 
cause I should wish, replied Mr. Cam- 
bridge, to see Heaven before you have 
improved it.” The Lord defend me, 
said an old lady, from forward misses! 
the Lord defend us, we say, from self- 
idolaters ! 

But our Author charges us with 
having been adverse to the Americans. 
We are unconscious of such an injus- 
tice; nor do we conceive, that if we 
had made an observation that York- 
shire was famous for horse-stealing and 
Birmingham for coining, that it could 
be said we had disparaged the glory of 
old England. We do not see any rea- 
son, why we should not wish well to 
cousins, as well as brothers; and we 
certainly feel no hostile sentiment to 
America, because the inhabitants stur- 
dily maintain that the most enlight- 
ened men upon earth are to be found 
among farmers and mechanicks. 

Our Author certainly says (p. 104.) 
“that the enlightened state of which 
the Americans boast, is not very bril- 
liant,”’ [é. e. itis the mere light of a 
horn lantern]. In large towns there 
is not a circulating library, (p. 104.) 
Hundreds if not thousands of instances 
occur, of persons being called to the 
bar, who know no more than a school- 
boy of civil, canon, and maritime law, 
and of the laws of war and the law of 
nations (110). Medical knowledge is 
in a disgracefully low state (111). 
Lastly, there is a want of taste for lite- 
rature and the fine arts, p. 484. 

Houses splendidly furnished have 
green and rough glass in the wate, 

an 
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and there are very few ornamental gar- 
dens. Ibid. 

The fact is, that the Americans have 
proved themselves capital mechanicks, 
what we have said of them, Robinson 
Crusoes of the first order. Our Au- 
thor, speaking of their flour- mills, 
says : 

*€ The latter are vastly superior to any I 
ever saw in England, not even excepting the 
much-praise& steam-mills in the out-skirts 
of London. The saving of manual labour 
in these mills was quite surprising to me, 
the whole process from the hopper being 
effected by machinery, with the exception 
of filling the barrels, for which hands are in 
requisition. The meal is conveyed into a 
long trough in which a cylinder works. 
This cylinder being surrounded by diagonal 
flyers, the meal is moved to one end of the 
trough, where it is transferred into small 
revolving buckets, which elevate it to an 
upper floor, emptying it there as they de- 
scend. By means of an instrument like a 
harrow, which is placed in a circular box or 
tub, the meal is then kept in motion, till it 
ia sufficiently cool for the last operation of 
dressing or bolting. This is done with silk 
cloths of Dutch manufacture, which are 
preferred by the millers to English worsted 
cloths, or wires, and certainly answer their 
purpose remarkably well. The fiour is 
pressed into the barrel, by means of a board 
nearly the size of the rim, fixed in a frame 
attached to a lever, the power of moving 
which is obtained from the water wheel.” 
P. 433. 


We see no reason why models of 
these valuable machines should not 
be conveyed to England. 

Our Author, upon the whole, has 
given us a pleasing and useful sum- 
mary. One or two odd things we 
shall notice. He lends his sanction to 
the reception of testimony in the Ame- 
rican Judicatories without the sanc- 
tion of anoath. We have much the 
same opinion of this, as of paying 
money without ever taking a receipt, 
or buying estates without regular con- 
veyances. He also calls the Ame- 
ricans absurd for representing Justice 
with a steel-yard instead of scales. 
Does he not recollect Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s figure in the New College win- 
dow. He thinks that steel-yards are 
an invention of yesterday. 

We shall now give our Author's re- 
mark in p. 500. 


** America, next to our own, is the land 
the most worthy of our esteem and affec- 
tion. If it should ever happen that the 
liberty of England should be destroyed by 
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the continental despots, we should find in 
that country not only a secure asylum, but 
a people whose character assimilates so 
nearly with our own, that our lot would be 
vastly superior to that of men driven to 
countries where a different language and op- 
posite manners are established. I am put- 
ting an imaginary case; but though this 
country has little to fear a foreign conquest, 
it is by no means clear, that assistance to 
prevent it may never be required. Should 
such a period arrive, we may look to Ame- 
rica with confidence that she would not be 
backward in her good offices.” Pp. 500, 
501. 

We shall conclude with the follow- 
ing passage. In our last Magazine for 
December (p. 505) we gave from the 
** Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” Mr. 
Fosbroke’s “* Analytical view of pre- 
tended Celtic Antiquities.” A very cu- 
rious additional Hestsation tending to 
show that the Welch language once 

revailed in the North of Africa, and 
is still partially retained by the Indians, 
shall now be given. 

‘* The language of one tribe [of Indians} 
has, 1 am assured by a literary gentleman, 
many Welch words in it; a circumstance, 
which may be credited without attaching 
any faith to the idea of Madoc’s settlement 
in America, since dialects of the Celtic, par- 
ally intelligible to a Welshman, prevail in 
the North of Africa; and there is an in- 
stance on record of a Negro-slave, who 
could make himself understood by the In- 
dians in his native tongue. As, however, 
the Celtick is traced to an Asiatick stock, 
and as various peculiarities of the Indians 
indicate an acquaintance at some former pe- 
riod with the Orientals, little doubt need 
be entertained that Asia was the parent of 
America. If any exceptions be made, it 
must be respecting the Esquimaux, who are 
to be supposed of European origin.” P. 
24). 

The Druidical features of the Indian 
Worship have been also mentioned by 
Mr. Fosbroke in regard to Cromlechs, 
Stone circles, &c. but there is another 
striking conformity. The first and 
omy Druidism is shown by Row- 
ands to have consisted in pure theism, 
undefiled by idolatry or symbolick re- 
presentations of the Deity, ‘* and this 
is (p. 236) the present faith of the In- 
dians. Our Author very philosophi- 
cally observes, “ that the great purity 
of their worship may be a cause why 
Missionaries have been able to effect 
so little change amongst them ;” for he 
justly observes, that unlike —s 
there is no absurdity to confute.” 
237. 

7. Australia, 
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7. Australia, with other Poems. By Thos. 
K. Hervey, Trin. Coll. Camb. 12mo. pp. 
141. Hurst & O. 

THIS little volume deserves a more 
ample analysis than is consistent with 
our practice, or than the character of 
our publication will permit us to give 
to works of imagination. It is warm, 
with the healthful glow of a fancy 
young and —_ It is rich in descrip- 
tion, full of tender thoughts and holy 
meditations. The versification is pe- 
culiarly chaste and elegant, and on the 
whole, we can pronounce it, ex cathe- 
dra, to be one of the most promising 
volumes which youthful ambition has 
submitted to our critical judgment.— 
Mr. Harvey has won the laurel, and 
happily may he wear his honours ! 


ay 
8. Dramatic Costume. By J.R. Planché, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Miller. 

A WORK of very considerable re- 
search and attention, under the above 
title, has made its appearance in the 
modest, unpretending garb of a duo- 
decimo, forming, undoubtedly, the 
most correct graphic illustration of 
the works of our immortal Bard that 
has ever been offered to the publick. 
The Editor, needlessly as he has 
proved, regrets that the subject has 
not been attempted by abler hands; 
but if with him we lament that ‘the 
plays of Shakspeare, the grandest dra- 
matic constructions which this or an 
other nation can boast, should be de- 
cidedly the worst dressed, and most 
incorrectly decorated of any,” we think 
him éerque guaterque beatus to have 
undertaken this correction, when the 
prejudices which Mr. Kemble had to 
combat are but as “the baseless fabric 
of a vision,” and that the taste of the 
present age bids him welcome. 

Independent of the utility of which 
this manual must be to managers, 
play-goers,and theatrical bibliomaniacs, 
as an antiquarian companion, proving 
the value of our sculptured and picto- 
rial remains, it is a work that p we 
especial notice by us, and both for the 
benefit of the a ic, and as an encou- 
ragement to the enthusiastic Editor to 
pursue his labours, it shall be our bu- 
siness to draw forth his unassuming 
talents into light. 

The Costume already published is 
for the plays of King John, Henry the 
Fourth, and As You Like It... No. 1. 
contains two and twenty figures; No. 


2. twenty-one ; and No. 3. eighteen. 
The descriptions of these are heighten- 
ed by interesting biographical and his- 
toric notices; and authorities are quoted 
for each particle of attire, not so mi- 
nute as to become tiresome, but suffi- 
ciently so for the object in view, thus 
making ns at the same time acquaint- 
ed with sources that even on other oc- 
casions may serve “ pour verifier les 
dates.” 

Indeed this is pursuing the study of 
antiquities rationally, by making it sub- 
servient to correctness of idea, and by 
which even the illumination of a Mis- 
sal is made to tell a tale far from the 
intention of the designer. The author 
does full justice to that indefatigable 
compiler Mr. Strutt, though his curi- 
ous volumes form but a part of the au- 
thorities he has quoted. By the dili- 
gence of Mr. Planché we eve here 
an application of such authentic in- 
formation in the most pleasing form, 
and we will venture to predict, that 
when his instructive little volumes 
shall have become more generally cir- 
culated, the anomalous costume, which 
has hitherto disgraced the stage, will 
not be permitted to continue. 


9. French Histories. England, and Etudes 
Historiques, by Bodin, Spain, ly Boissi ; 
Spain and Portugal, by Rabbe. America 
(United States) by Barbaraux. Germany, 
by Scheffer. Poland, by Thiessé. . The 
Inquisition, by Gallois. 18mo. 

OF M. Bodin’s History of France 
we have already spoken: his England 
possesses the same conciseness, and the 
same flippancy: in point of constitu- 
tional knowledge, it is the best abridg- 
ment extant. is Eiudes Historiques 
is ap attempt to trace the representa- 
tive history of both nations, till the 
recoguition of parliamentary authority. 
S — me of Leicester, the Cromwell 
of the 13th century, he observes, that 
if France is indebted to England for 
the invention of parliaments, she fur- 
nished her at least with the inventor. 
If he sometimes speaks erroneously, as 
for example, that six bishops were 
committed to the Tower by James IT. 
he does not sully his pages with that 
vulgar prejudice with regard to the 
English, from which, we lament to 
say, M. Langlés was by no means 
free. His father, who resents the 
department of Maine- abla, is 
known in the literary world by some 
enquiries into the history of Anjou. - 
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Of M. Rabbe we are loth to say 
much, because our sentiments are bi- 
assed by his abuse of England. He 
accuses us of submitting to various in- 
dignities in the two last embassies to 
China, when our non-submission was 
the cause. of their failure. (Port. p. 
246.) He attributes the commercial 
depression of Portugal to English as- 
cendancy, and says that it is difficult 
for a Frenchman of the present day 
to read Raynal’s History of. the Indies, 
because he writes ad maximam gloriam 
Britannorum. His language, at some 
unfortunate epochs of Renae is that 
of a brothel: and we may reasonably 
complain that he passes from 1669 to 
1703, in a way which must be called 
the hop-step-and-jump of history. His 
Spain, although published in the pre- 
sent year, omits the late war, which 
the reader will find in the continua- 
tion to Boissi: that work, however, 
neutralises its advantages, by makin 
no mention whatever of eclonial af- 
fairs. Histories of Russia, by M. 
Kabbe, and of India, by M. Chasles, 
are in the press. We confess, we ex- 

ct a history of India from one of M. 

in’s school with some impatience. 

The Poland of M. Thiessé, and the 
Geemnep of M. Scheffer, are very 
good. Of M. Barbaroux we cannot 
say so much. He relates gravely, that 
** the quarrels of Francis 1. and Charles 
V. and the subsequent differences be- 
tween England ~— the Court of Rome, 
so occupied Henry the Seventh, that 
he could not attend to maritime dis- 
coveries,” and that, under Mary, the 
nation was presque soumise a [ Es- 
paque. (Amer. p. 27); that the Lord 
Baltimore, owing to the persecution 
of the Catholics by Henry VIII. 
sought an asylum in America, and 
obtained a grant of land there in 1632; 
and that Penn, the colonist, was son 
to the admiral of that name. It only 
remains to say, that in relating the 
late war, he studiously omits the na- 
val successes of the English. 

M. Gallois’ History of the Inquisi- 
tion is abridged from Llorente’s valu- 
able work, with a life and portrait of 
that writer, and the remarkable letter 
of M. Grégoire, late Bishop of Blois, 
(in 1798) to the Inquisitor-General. 
The original work is sufficiently well- 
known to recommend this summary, 
and to spare any extracts. We shall 
only observe, that between 1481 (when 
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the History of the Inquisition proper! 
qusmmnagies to 1820, (the a ite 
final suppression) the total of its vic- 
tims is as follows : 

Burned, 34,658. 

Burned in effigy, 18, 049. 

Committed to the galleys, or impri- 
soned, 288,214. 

It is remarked by some naturalist or 
other, that man is the only animal that 

reys upon his own species, 

. y pie literar sebaladii has pub- 
lished a series of Historical Beauties, 
of which we have seen Jndia and 
Egypt: the first is respectable, but of 
the second we shall say nothing. 


a 


10. A short Extract from the Life of Gen. 
Mina. Published by himself in Spanish 
and English. 8vo. pp.108. Taylor and 
Hessey. 

THOUGH this Work professes to 
be a “Short Extract” from a more 
important one in preparation, it may 
in reality be considered a complete 
epitome of the military career of 
this brave and enterprising individual, 
whose memoirs must be doubly in- 
teresting, as being connected with the 
most important events of the Penin- 
sular war. His present expatriation, 
and the distresses of many of his com- 
panions in arms, for whose relief this 
volume is published, must necessarily 
excite the sympathy of every generous 
mind. The deeds of heroism, perform- 
ed by Mina and his gallant bands, 
were worthy of the name of Leonidas 
or Epaminondas; but instead of re- 
ceiving the reward of patriotism and 
valour, they have been compelled to 
fly from their native country, to save 
themselves from the vindictive wrath 
of a royal bigot. 

Of the character of Mina, it is stated 
by a gentleman who was intimately 
acquainted with him in the Peninsula, 
that no man who has appeared in Eu- 
rope for a length of years has finer fa- 
culties and a more determined charac- 
ter.—** When he was in France, he 
lived not so much from necessity as 
choice in the most abstemious and 
hardy manner, proceeding from place 
to place on foot, and in this way tra- 
velling over the greatest part of the 


kingdom. The distinguished Generals 
formed under Buonaparte held him in 
high esteem, and he availed himself 
of his access to them to profit — 

their 
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their military knowledge and experi- 
ence. He has personally the utmost 
contempt for money: and his mind 
is too much occupied with the great 
rojects he has long cherished, to al- 
los him to think of women. He is 
tall and vigorously made, and his ap- 
pearance is altogether most command- 
ing. When it is necessary to stimu- 
late his troops, he performs feats of 
most desperate bravery; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that he is fool- 
hardy, or ready to expose his person 
unnecessarily.” 

In the Advertisement prefixed to 
this short Diary of the Actions in 
which this distinguished General has 
borne so conspicuous a part, he de- 
clares, that he will not permit the 
Work to be reprinted without his 
sanction ; and hopes that the delicacy 
of the Public Press will take this no- 
tice into consideration. Perhaps this 
caution was necessary, as the whole 
Narrative could be comprised in a few 
pages of a Magazine. 

The General enumerates in alpha- 
betical order the principal of 143 re- 
gular or occasional attacks in which 
he was engaged during one campaign ; 
and thus details his own sufferings : 


««] was several times wounded by musket- 
balls, sabres, or lances. I have still a ball 
in my thigh, which the surgeons have ne- 
ver been able to extract.—I four horses 
killed under me, and several wounded in ac- 
tion. A price was set upon my head by the 
enemy from the end of 1811 till the con- 
elusion of the war.” 


In obedience to the General's wishes 
we shall abstain from copious selec- 
tions, and content ourselves with the 
following brief extracts for the grati- 
fication of our readers, which may 
probably induce them to purchase the 
Work for further perusal. 


“Twas born at Idozin, a village of Na- 
varre, on the 17th of June, 1781. My pa- 
rents were John Stephen Espoz y Mina, 
and Mary Terese, Ilundain y Ardaiz, honest 
farmers of that province. 

** As soon as I had learnt to read and 
write, I devoted myself to the labours of 
husbandry; and when my father died, I 
took charge of the little farm which consti- 
tuted the patrimony of my family. In this 
manner I lived till the age of 26 years. 

«« My iotism being then excited by 


the treacherous invasion of Spain by Napo- 
leon in 1808, after having done all the harm 
I could to the French in my own village, I 
abandoned it, and enlisted as a Svidier in 
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Doyle’s Battalion, on the 8th of February, 
1809. 

** Having joined, a short time after, the 
Guerrilla commanded by my ew Xavier 
Mina, I continued still as a private soldier, 
till the 31st of March, when this Guerrilla 
being disbanded in consequence of the cap- 
ture of my nephew, seven of the men named 
me their Chief, and with them 1 began to 
command, 

** Immediately after I was named Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the Guerrillas of Navarre, 
by the Junta of Arragon; in which command 
I continued from the 1st of April, 1810, till 
the 15th of Sept. of the same year.” 


«« Immediately after I was named Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the Guerrillas of Navarre, 
I disarmed all those who were at the head 
of them, and particularly one named Eche- 
verria. This man, under the mask of Guer- 
rillero, with from 600 to 700 infantry, 
and about 200 cavalry, was the terror of the 
villages, which he plundered and oppressed 
in a thousand ways; which obliged them to 
complain to me concerning him. In con- 
sequence, I proceeded to Estella on the 13th 
of July, 1810, and having myself arrested 
him, in a house where he was at the time, 
though my force was considerably inferior 
to his, I caused him on the sanie day to be 
shot, together with three of his principal 
accomplices ; and I incorporated his soldiers 
with those I commanded, who did not ex- 
ceed at that time 400 men of all arms.” 

**I kept in check in Navarre 26,000 
men for the space of 53 days, who other- 
wise would have assisted at battle of Sa- 
lamanca, as they were on their march to 
join Marmont’s Army ; and by cutting down 
the bridges, and breaking up the roads, I 

revented the advance of 80 pi of artil- 
en, which would otherwise have been em- 
ployed in that battle. 

**I contributed to the happy result of 
the decisive battle of Vittoria; for if, by 
the res I t d, I had not pre- 
vented the junction of the French Divisions 
Claussel and Foi, which consisted of from 
27 to 28,000 men, and intercepted their 
correspondence, the issue would oe been 
very doubtful. 

*« Among the instances in which, during 
the war in Spain, the enemy's squares were 
charged with success, were three squares 
broken by me, viz. that at Placencia, where, 
notwithstanding the superior numbers of 
the enemy, I made 1,200 infantry prisoners, 
and put to the sword the whole of his ca- 
valry ; that of Sangii¢ésa, where I charged 
the column called the Infernal, took 900 
men prisoners, and followed up the remain- 
der as far as Sés; and that of Lerin and the 
plains of Loddésa, where, at the head of my 
cavalry, and notwithstanding General Bar- 
bot was only at the distance of a musquet- 
shot from the field of battle, and that 6,000 
men more were only three leagues off, I broke 
several 
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several times the square formed by the ene~ 
my, who were infantry, and killed or took 
prisoners a column of 1,100 men, of whom 
only the commander of the column, and two 
others, escaped. 

“The French, rendered furious by the 
disasters they experienced in Navarre, and 
by their fruitless attempts to exterminate 
my troops, having begun a horrible mode 
of w upon me in 1811, hanging and 
shooting every soldier and officer of mine 
who fell into their hands, as also the friends 
of the volunteers who served with me, and 
carrying off to France a great number of fa- 
milies, I published on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, the same year, a solemn Declaration, 
composed of 23 Articles, the first of which 
ran thus: In Navarre, a war of Extermina- 
tion, without quarter, is declared against the 
French Army, without distinction of soldiers 
or chiefi, not excepting the Emperor of the 
French, And this sort of warfare I carried 
on for some time, keeping always in the val- 
ley of Roncal a great depdt of prisoners, so 
that if the enemy hung or shot one of my 
officers, I did the same with four of his ; if 
one of my soldiers, I did the same with 
twenty of his. In this manner I succeeded 
in terrifying him, and obliged him to pro- 
pose to me the cessation of so atrocious a 
system, which was accordingly agreed to.” 

—@— 
11. Beautés de I’ Histoire de V'Inde, a l'usage 
de la Jeunesse. Par M.F.S.V. Giraud, 

@ vols. 8vo. Alexis Eymety, Paris. 

Accorpine to the Véda, or Scrip- 
ture of the Hindus, Brahm4 was pro- 
duced by the Deity for the pee of 
creating the world. Theymake nomen- 
tion of the deluge, and are considered 
by the devotees as anterior to it. How- 
ever, in the first Purdna or legend, it 
is said, that, during the slumber of 
Brahm, a general destruction by water 
ensued, from which Satyavrata es- 
caped in a vessel, with pairs of all 
brate animals, by the advice of Heri. 

By the Hindu Triad of Brahma, Vish- 
nu and Siva, are denoted the creative, 

reservative, and destructive powers. 

his division engendered three sects, 
and at length a war, in which that of 
Brahm4 was exterminated: the same 
feeling exists at the present day, nor 
will a votary of Siva hear the name of 
Vishnu pronounced, without purifying 
himself; and Brahm4, though recog- 
nised as the creator, and addressed per- 
sonally by. prayer, has neither temple 
nor followers. 

Of all the methods by which man- 
kind have conspired to degrade them- 
selves, that of Castes is assuredly the 
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worst. All cannot enjoy the same suc- 
cess, but there is no principle, divine 
or buman, to prevent the son from 
aspiring higher than the father. The 
Hindus are divided into Brahmans, 
soldiers, husbandmen, artisans, and 
drudges, to which last may be added 
the poulichis, who wander about like 
brutes: this distinction is prescribed 
by laws, whose origin is lost in anti- 
quity, but the physiognomical differ- 
ence of the several classes would in- 
duce us to seek for it in a series of con- 
quests which history has not preserved, 
and to illustrate their case. by that of 
the Gibeonites, Josh. ix. 23. Its ef- 
fect is to stifle the natural energies, to 
deprive the country of a brave peasan- 
try, and to render it the alternate prey 
of invasion and revolt. 

The Persian legends which claim so 
high an antiquity for their monarchs, 
are supported by the Mahdbbérat, the 
great Epic Poem of the Hindus*, by 
which we are enabled to connect the 
Indian princes occasionally with clas- 
sical history. 

The first available event, is the flight 
of an Indian prince (of the Maraja 
dynasty) into Persia, then governed by 
Feridouw, whom Sir John Malcolm 
considers as Arbaces the Median re- 
bel+. Feridouw espoused the cause of 
the fugitive, and, after a protracted 
war, obtained for him a portion of the 
territory. By a second invasion, he 
annexed the provinces on the Indus 
to his empire, but, during an invasion 
of the Tartars, they were recovered by 
Feros-ra. 

Under Cai-Kobad (Deioces) Rus- 
tem his general conquered northern 
India, and placed Suraga on the throne. 
In the time of Cyaxares (Cai-Koos), 
Afnasiab, the Tartar, having subdued 
Media, invaded India, where he was 
defeated by Sinkol, the reigning mo- 
narch, and obliged to shelter himself 
in the mountains of Bengal. How- 
ever he surmounted this repulse, and 
defeated Simkol, who died in the fol- 
lowing year, and was succeeded by his 
son Rohata. 

The conquests of Gyrus were directed 





* Translated into Persian about A. D. 
1600, Dow. 
t+ According to Clarac, he revolted 747 
B. C.; but that event is generally placed at 
860, The Chronology assigned by Dow is 
not reconcileable with that of other histo- 
rians. 
west» 
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westward, and death interrupted his 
designs: those of Cambyses were con- 
fined 40 Africa. Bat Darius Hys- 
taspes, whom both nations call Gus- 
tasp, encouraged discoveries, and com- 
missioned Scy/ax to explore the Indus; 
this appears to have produced a com- 
mercial relation with India, for Ma- 
raja, the contemporary monarch, is 
said to have built a port in Guzerat, 
and to have traded with the whole of 
Asia. 

The ruinous expedition of Xerxes 
so relaxed the empire, that Keda-raja, 
nephew of the above, was enabled to 
recover the provinces on the Indus, 
which, however, were wrested from 
him by the Afghans. Nevertheless, 
we learn from better authority, that 
the dominions of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus extended to India*, and her 
historians inform us that Teichund, 
general of Keda-raja, becoming his 
successor, secured the concurrence of 
Persia by paying tribute to Bemin and 
Darab, the latter of whom must be 
understood as Darius Nothus. 

Phoor, son of a king of the same 
name, extended his dominions south- 
wards, but was defeated by Alexander 
the Great at Sirkiad, 160 miles N. W. 
of Delhi, where he is said by the 
Asiatics, whom we cannot reconcile 
with the Greek historians, to have 
fallen. ** The most powerful prince of 
the Decean (adds Dow) who paid an 
unwilling homage to Phoor, or Porus, 
hearing of that monarch’s overthrow, 
submitted himself to Alexander, and 
sent him rich nts by his son.” 

After the division of the Macedo- 
nian empire, Chandragupta (the San- 
drocottus of the Greeks)+ was en- 
abled to shake off the European yoke, 
and fix the seat of a new government 
at Patna, where he received an em- 
bassy from his former sovereign Seleu- 
cus. He is said to have regulated the 
unsettled state of Indostan, and his 
reign, with that of his son, includes 
a period of 70 years. 

«« Quant au péri de tem i se 
trouve entre le ) me de Macédcine Sin et 
Je onzitme sitcle, elle ne fournit rien ou 

rien ® histoire. Les Indiens de- 
vinrent-ils la proie de quelque nouvel aven- 
turier, ou bien se t-ils eux- 
mémes? On/'ignore.” Giraud, i, 216. 


* yn, Esther, c. i. v. 1. 
+ Sir W. Jones, Disc: 10. Dow calls 
Sinsarchand. 
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However we learn that Ardeschir 
(Arcaces) the Parthian, who lait! the 
foundation of an empire which 
ed from the Halys to the Indus (B. C. 
248), compelled the reigning monarch 
Tona to pay him tribute. Of the re- 
ported embassies from India to Av- 

us, Trajan, Antoninus Pius, and 
Sonstantine, we shall say nothing, for 
three reasons: 1. No Hindu would 
undertake the office of Ambassador. 
2. It is not clear what the Romans 
meant by the term India. 3. The 
third embassy, according to M. de 
Guignes, came from China. 

There is a story told by Philostra- 
tus [, which deserves some notice for 
its positiveness, that A ius Tya- 


peus (who was —_— a 


Charlatan and a philosop 2 having 
a desire to converse with the Brahmins, 
crossed the Indus, and after an inter- 
view with the king Phraortes (Phraut), 
roceeded to their residence, of course, 
Besides the many absurdi- 
ties of this » we cannot helieve 
either that the king spoke Greek, or 
that the Brahmins admitted a foreigner 
to their table. 

The first Mahometan conquest of 
India was effected by Mahmoud, em- 
peror of Ghizni, who died A. D. 
1028. His dominions extended west- 
ward as far as the Ganges. Timur, 
who invaded India in 1398, did not 
interfere with the succession, and the 
first Mogul emperor was his descen- 
dant Baber, who, being deprived of 
his hereditary kingdom, attacked his 
neighbours, in 1525. His grandson 
Acbar turned his arme_ against the 
Deccan, which was finally reduced by 
Aurengzebe, who mounted the throne 
in 1659, with the title of Allumguire, 
or Conqueror of the World. 

Allamguire committed a political 
error in pushing the conquest of the 
Deccan, for, by extending the frontiers 
of his dominions, he weakened the 
centre. Mauzum, who suéceeded in 
1707, averted the calamities of the 
empire, but it crumbled to pieces un- 
der his son Ichaunder-Shah: The 
treachery of the Nizam or viceroy, Al- 
Muluc, introduced a foreign enemy, 
Naprr, who desolated I tan, and 
on his departure, the peninsula was 
filled with revolts. Forty years after 
the death of Aurengzebe, his descend- 
ants were reduced to the sovereignty 


+ Apoll. ii. 23. iii. 12. 





of 
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of Delhi, while their money (such was 
the policy of the rebel princes) was 
current throughout the empire. 

Allamguire II. was the last of the 
race of Timur who received a solemn 
investiture. He miaintained an un- 
successful war inst Abdalla, the 
usurper of Candahar, whom he was 
reduced to invite in 1757, to escape 
from the control of his vizier Ghazi- 
ul-dien: by this treacherous subject 
he was murdered in 1759. 

Ali-Gohar, his son, was born about 
1720. Having gallantly fought against 
his father’s enemies, he found himself 
in want of bread, and threw himself 
upon the tion of the British, 
who established. him at Delhi, with 
the title of Shah Allam (or, King of 
the World), for the surrender of his 
claim to the provinces of Bengal, 
which was ratified in 1765. Virtaous 
and peaceful, he might (observes his his- 
torian) have adorned a rous em- 
pire, though he could not restore a de- 

one. Finding himself in the 
trammels of Scindiah, the Mahrattor, 
he escaped in 1788, and himself in 
the power of Gholam Khader, Chief 


of the Rohillas, and one of . his de- 
ea From this raffian his mis- 
ort 


unes received their consammation : 
“in order that he might have the 
means of seeing an act at which hu- 
man nature revolts, his sons were lift- 
ed up a considerable height, and then 
dashed against a pavement *:” Gho- 
lam then p to deprive him of 
sight, ag monarch — » have 
the impiety to violate t es 
Thich for rae. rs have been - 
dudously employed im reading the Ko- 
ran?” The wretch laughed at his 
| fates and punctured his eyes with a 
agger ! 
fter this catastrophe, he amused 
himself with contemplative _reveries, 
and composed a lament, written at 
the age of 70, which, says the trans- 
lator ¢, “‘ breathes the warm langage 
of insulted virtue, and the calm dic- 
tates of pious resignation. It shews a 
mind of which the energies have rei- 
ther been enfeebled by ests nor de. 
pressed by necessity.” following 
passage is descriptive of his feelings: 





"s Journey to Elora, p- 363-4, 


+ Bo esha ee ay 9 


. May, 1797. See also Fi 
py ty tg, 


** But, ah! the which rends my breast, 
That anguish which invades my rest, 

Not from my own springs, 
SHARP MISERY 18 THE LOT OF KINGS. 

For her I grieve who fondly shares 

All my vicissitudes and cares ; 


Whose love, ae each revolving year, 

Fay a away affliction’s o> ~~ 
eightened m and gently s; 

Tis Suntle oft ay essing nd 

—Vain wish! immer 

Unheard I mourn, Weep : 

No gleam of hope, with cheering ray, 

jeep La, sro. Ser ny - of day, 

ts parting ustre shed, 

The shadowy veil oe 

Come, awful Death! Hail, kindred gloom! 

For me no terrors shroud the tomb. 

In death all worldly sorrows’ end, 

In death the friendless find a friend, 

In death the wearied seek repose, 

“a on yo woes.— 

—There, there, I'll moc tyrant’s power, 

And triumph in my latest how.” 

From this situation he was released 
by the English, who reinstated him at 

elhi, where he died in 1807. In 

_ ended the race of the Moguls, 

after a reign of 282 years,—a lon 

period ean oriental dynasty. . 
We have not derived much from 

M. Giraud’s work, but -. seadens Bie- 

tory it is pretty comprehensive, it 

includes the Basther Peninsvlar, and 
is well adapted to that class of readers 

for whom it is designed, as one of a 

series of historical abridgements. 

—~— 

12. A Dictionary of Architecture. By Ro- 
bert Stuart, Architect and Civil Bnginee ; 
No. 1. Knight and Lacey. 

A DICTIONARY of Archifectare! 
oh rem ridiculosam! Rather a Dic- 
tionary of Olla Podrida! or any Dic- 
tionary which the whim of the Com- 
piler might fancy. Here is a jumbled 
mass, the most of which has no more 
connexion with architecture than Mo- 
ther Bunch’s Fairy Tales. We have 
little doubt but the publisher intended 
some other title; but Mr. Stuart, who 
seems to have relinquished the trowel 
and mortar for the scizzars and paste, 
having so st a hant for his old 
avocation, stuntbled on the term “* Ar- 
chitecture,” a it to fnean, 
“an edifice put together from all the 
old materials which could bé pillaged 
from his neighbours!” But even if 
this work is intended as a. miseella- 
neous melange, it, is so jumbled and 
confused that as a Dicti als +4 
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be ively useless; for who, i 
comparatively who, in 


think of refering to Atpenians 
think of referring to Tr 
an account of Obelisks, when the work 
professes to treat of things, and not of 
places. 

In an Advertisement the Editor 
states, 
oe ae has been commenced with 
the view of presenting to operative builders, 
and the dhe docu fs we connected 
with building, a complete system of gene- 
ral, classical, scientific, and practical archi- 
tecture ; treated in a manner adapted to the 
comprehension of workmen, and sold at a 
- which will bring it within reach of 

m all,” 

Now we ask what “operative build- 
ers” have to do with the following ex- 
planations, which are copied from the 
commonest works : 

*< ABAcoT, a coronet or cap of state re- 
povsnnting that which was anciently worn 

y the Kings of England (see Crown. *) 

**Asacust, an instrument used by the 
ancients for casting up accounts, or per- 
forming arithmetical calculations. By some 
authors it is derived from the Greek abar 
(a beaufett, or table). By others, from 
the Pheenician word abek, (dust or pow- 
der §) &e. 

« Sasivets one of the hous J Pluto.” 

“« ABELE-TREE, @ species ite 
lar, bearing a larger leaf, a finer gia, tad 
being a quicker grower than the wild Abele- 
tree or common white poplar. ‘The leaves,” 
Ke. 

Here the editor enters into a bota- 
nical description of tree, with 
the methods of cultivating it, &c. ex- 
tracted from Evelyn and others, 
oceupying four columns with matter 
no way connected with architecture. 

«¢ ABREUVOIR, a watering place ! 

“ Asnaxas, the mame of a species of 
gems and small statues, &c. [occupying « 
page.) 

* We really cannot imagine what con- 
cern bricklayers, plasterers, or carpenters 
have with building royal crowns ! 

+ The word Asaci precedes Abacot—the 
editor being so ignorant of the Latin lan- 
guage as not to know that Abaci is the pla- 
ral of Abacus, and precisely the same word. 

t What ie eaufet? It may be a slang 
term among white-washers; but we assure 
the learned editor who gives Greek defini- 
tions in Italic characters because he knows 
not the letters, that there is pomuhee wo 
in any authorized language o pe. 
P he means luffet. 

§ lime or mortar? this explana- 
tion thus connect the term with ar- 
ehitecture ! 
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. With respect to the price, which is 
to be brought “within the reach of 
all,” we think it is most deceptive and 
extortionary. The numbers are to make 
about 75||; or, in fact, nearly 100, 
which, inclusive of binding, will pro- 
bably exceed @2/. 10s. when, if the 
Work were properly confined to the 
subject, it might be readily condensed 
into a sixteen shilling volume. But 
we have already dwelt ton long on 
this procuction; and we must for the 
present conclude our remarks. At 
a future time, we may probably under- 
take a regular analysis of the Work; 
and in the mean time we hope our 
friendly hjnts will induce Mr. Stuart 
to intreduc: more appropriate matter. 


—o— 
13. A Brief Narrative of an U; 


Majesty's Ship Griper, in the 1824, 
pay deny A ge R. Ny. with a 
Chart and Engravings, London, 8uo. pp. 
198.—Murray. 

The enterprising individuals whose 
arduous exertions and intense suffer- 
ings are recorded in this interesting 

ume, have the most ful claims 
on the gratitude of their countrymen ; 
and though they have been unsuccess- 
ful in the principal object of the expe- 
dition, the skill and intrepidity of the 
gallant commander and his crew are 
not the less deserving of universal ad- 
miration.—In a short Preface Ca 

tain Lon details the object of 1) 

voyage, by stating the general belief 

** that.a western partion of the Poler 

Sea lies at no t distance across 

Melvitle Peninsula from Repulse Bay, 

and that al! the Esquimaux agree in 

placing it at three days journey ; should 
this be the case, of which I believe 
no doubt is entertained, the water in 
question may be inferred to join that 
sea, which opens out from the western 
mouth of the Strait of the Fury and 
sp ty adil Coad Sore ae 

U imag rom the 

a drawn by the natives. A bight 

may therefore exist as far to the south- 

ward as Akkoolee, which is the oppo- 
site shore from Repulse Bay ; and it cer- 
tainly would ‘be an object of great in- 
terest to trace the connexion of ‘its 
shores with point Turn-again, at which 


‘| Each Number price 6d. contains ex- 

‘actly the same quantity of pages as a two- 

penny publication. f 
Captain 
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Captain Franklin’s operations termi- 
nated.” 

Under this supposition Captain Lyon 
was directed to winter in Repulse Bay, 
and in the spring of the present year 
proceed witlt a small party across Mel- 
ville Peuinsula, and endeavour to trace 
the shores of the Polar Sea as far as the 
above-mentioned Point. 

The Griper of 180 tons, and a crew 
of 41 men, left Deptford on the 10th 
of June, and joined her provision ves- 
sel, Snap, at the Little Nore. Before 
they reached Stromness in the Ork- 
neys, where they did not arrive till 
the 30th, they were nearly shipwreck- 
ed.. They here took in water and 
some provisions ; met with the Baron 
d’Ende, Chambellan de S. M. le Roi 
de Saxe, who was making the tour of 
the Orkneys; and here our antiquarian 
taste is arrested, in limine, by a passage 
which we must be permitted to ex- 
tract. 

“« Accompanied by two of the officers, I 
walked into the country to see some Druid- 
ical remains, situated at Stenhouse, about 
six or seven miles from the town, and on 
the borders of an extensive lake, which 
communicates at high water with the sea. 


The first of these remarkable monuments 
consisted of three flat slabs of sandstone, 
ij J 


and from ten to fifteen 
feet in height. One entire slab lay flat on 
the , and I afterwards heard that it 
had intentionally thrown down by some 
ardently inquisitive antiquary, to ascertain 
how atte it had been embedded in the 
earth ; ee 
it as it was before, to great 
duns dts ditdendion a 
Id these ruins in great reverence. The 
fallen stone had been embedded two feet 
and a half, and the space in which the four 
had stood was surrounded by the still visible 
remains of a mound, about thirty yards in 
diameter. It would appear that the slabs 
were procured from the neighbouring lake, 
as its bottom was of sand stone, lying split 
ty tones ne mts, About a mile and a 
is a gently rising lit- 
tle hill, oT og 7h a fre de 
rfectly conical tumuli; and also a circu- 
specs of shout eno bunived and tounty 
= diameter, surrounded by a ditch. 
ithin this enclosure were a quantity of 
the same upright slabs of stone as the first 
we saw round its inner limits, On 
one side of the circle many were wanting, 
but on the southern verge several yet stood, 
and in one part six were together. From 
some Stromness people I learnt that there 
were several other Druidical remains on the 
island, but that one of the most perfect 
sircles of upright slabs had been rooted up 
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by a sacrilegious farmer, for the of 
ing their small site to his os oy 
sive cultivated grounds.” 

Druidical remains present a ve: 
striking feature in the northern isle 
of Scotland. In the sixth volume of 
the Archzologia, is an account of 
the opening of some tumuli in the 
Links of Skail, not far from Strom- 


ness. 

On the 3rd of July the Griper sail- 
ed from Stromness; but it was ‘soon 
discovered that the sailing qualities of 
the Griper were of the worst descrip- 
tion. Whilst steering their course across 
the Atlantic, it was necessary she 
should be frequently taken in tow. 

On the Ist of August they fell in 
with their first piece of ice, a small 
berg of about 70 feet; and in the 
evening they first discerned the La- 
brador coast. On the 3rd the stores 
were removed from the Snap, in a fi 
so dense ‘‘ that the boats were direct 
backwards and forwards, amongst loose 
ice, by the sound of bells, which we 
continued rii.ging.” 

«* When our stores were all on board,” 
says Captain Lyon, ‘‘ we found our narrow 
decks completely crowded by them. The 
gangways, forecastle, and abaft the mizen 
mast, were filled with casks, hawsers, whale 
lines, and stream cable, while on our 
straightened lower deck we were obliged to 

casks and other stores in every part 

t that allotted to the ship’s company’s 
mess table; and even my cabin had a quan- 
tity of things stowed away in it. The 
launch was filled high above her gun wales 
with various articles, and our chains and 
waist were lumbered with spars, ks, 
sledges, wheels, &c. Our draft of water 
aft was now sixteen feet one inch, and for- 
ward fifteen feet ten inches.” 

On the fifth they made Cape Reso- 
lution, the weather being very severe ; 
and Captain Lyon declares, that even 
**up to this period, we had, in fact, 
experienced more severe and unplea- 
sant weather, than during our passage 
out on the last voyage.” The next 
day was the finest since their leaving 
England. 

n the 8th, abreast @f Saddle-back, 
and the Middle Savage Islands, and 
about five miles from the land, the 
Griper struck twice, and heeled very 
much, but fortunately did not sustain 
any damage. The deviation of the 
com now became very great, not- 
withstanding one had been fitted with 
Professor Barlow’s plate. Rain had 
fallen incessantly during the last two 

days, 
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days, and on the 10th, continued with 
fog until noon, when the sky cleared, 
and they made the Upper Savage 
Island, and making fast to the largest 
floe they had yet seen, remained until 
the following noon. 


«On this floe, as the weather was tolera- 
bly fine, we were enabled to stretch lines 
for the purpose of drying clothes, &c. which 
was now very requisite, as from the con- 
tinual wet weather we had experienced, the 
ship and a thing within her had become 

damp. e also sent our ponies, ducks, 

, and fowls upon the ice, which in the 
forenoon nted a most novel arance ; 
the ciheos chesting looms as hey flew past, 
and the rf amusing rae » 

and er games, while i 
pe Be with her sails loose, in mh A . 
quit our floating farm-yard by the earliest 
opportunity.” 

At day light on the 12th the first 
Esquimaux was seen paddling very 
quietly towards them, and hauling his 
canoe on the ice, began to barter. 
From Captain Lyon's knowledge of 
the language a conversation directly 
took place, and in about half an hour 
sixty more natives made their appear- 
ance in eight kayacks and three oomi- 
aks, the latter with sails made of the 
intestines of the walrus, As usual, 
they began to make free with many 
articles, and one fellow succeeded in 

icking the Captain’s pocket of his 
handkerchief, for which he received 
a box on the ear. The others “* traded 
fairly, each woman producing her 
stores froma neat little skin bag, which 
was distinguished byour men by the 
name of a ‘reticule’.” A new variety 
of comb was purchased, and Captain 
L procured ‘‘a mirror composed 
an broad plate of black mica, so 
fitted into a leathern case as to be seen 
on either side.” Some of the natives 
—_—— —~ board the ree r to 
see the ponies and pigs, at which th 
evinced signs of fear, particularly KA 
the squeaking made by the latter, and 
considered them as *‘ two new species 
of Tooktoo (rein-deer).” Captain 
Lyon purchased for a knife the sail of 
a woman's boat. ‘It was nine feet 
five inches at the head, by only six feet 
at the foot, and having a dip of 13 feet. 
The gut of which it was com 
was in 4-inch breadths, neatly 


sewed 
with thread of the same material, and 
the whole sail only weighed . three 


pounds three quarters.” the North 
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Bluff another party was met with, and 
a similar intercourse took 

se Rl -~ x; = 

infully slow,” a m 
osely ( ked ice, The eons ture 
was 30 in the shade, and the fog froze 
thickly on the rigging. On the 15th 
the compasses were extremely sluggish, 
and the one fitted with the plate shew- 
ed as much deviation when the ship’s 
head was to the eastward as any other. 
This caused much anxiety. e 17th 
they made Charles’ Island, and killed 
two walrusses in shoal water. Before 
the evening of the Igth they were 
within ten miles of Cape Wolsten- 
holme, and the following afternoon 
off Digges Island, the sea full of ice. 
The very dull and bad sailing of the 
Griper continued ; and on the morn- 
ing of the 22d part of the mountains 
of Southampton Island were seen. 

On the 24th Captain Lyon, accom- 
panied by Mr. Kendall, landed for the 
purpose of making observations. They 
saw some deer, and Esquimaux sum- 
mer circles moss grown and abandoned. 
They returned on board in the after- 
noon, and the point on which they 
janded was named after Mr. Leyson, 
the Assistant Surgeon, and the inlet 
between it and Cape Pembroke named 
after Mr. Evans, the Purser of the 
Griper. This day is remarkable, as 
being the commencement of constant 
labour at the lead. On the 25th they 
made the high land at Pembroke, and 
next day passed abreast of it. The 
compasses had now become quite use- 
less, with the ship’s * head Southerly, 
and that in particular to which the 
oe was fitted, so powerless that its 

orth point stood wherever it was 
?— by the finger; but with the head 

ortherly they all traversed in.” 
This, however, benefited but little ; 
for Captain Lyon says, “as our route lay 
to the South-west, we were without 
other guidance than celestial bearings, 
which could not always be obtained.” 

On the 27th they fell in with a na- 
tive, who, as he approached, was ob- 
served “seated on three inflated seal 
skins, connected most ingeniously by 
blown intestines, so that his vessel was 
extremely boyant. He was astride upon 
one skin, while another of a Jarger 
size was secured on either side of it, 
so that he was placed in a kind of hol- 
low. His legs, well furnished with 
seal skin bvots, were immerged nearly 

10 





to the knee in water, and he rowed 
with a very sleader soot-stained paddle 
of whaiebone, which was secured to 
his boat by a thong.” He exhibited 
some signs: of fear, but some beads 
being given to bim he placed them 
* with trembling fingers across a large 
bunch of bair which protruded from 
his forehead.” Captain Lyon after- 
wards landed with him in hopes of ob- 
taining sights for the instruments, and 
was then joined by six others, who all 
appeared most miserable, having only 
a piece of “chipped flint” for a knife. 
T afterwards visited “‘two tents, 
very small, and full of holes,” in which 
were five women and six children. 
**One of the women, by her appear- 
ance, could have been scarcely fifteen 
years of age, yet carried her own child, 
a stout at least twelvemonths old, 
at her back.” Her mother was with 
her, and Captain Lyon adds, “ she 
squinted abominably,” a defect he 
witnessed but in one other instance 
t these people. In one tent 
was a “little piece of deal, about three 
inches in lengih, plained .and painted 
a on hap side,” and, with rye 
s m many pieces, was a 
the wood in their me Knives, 
boarding pikes, and many other arti- 
cles, were distributed mong these 
wretched beings. Each man was dis- 
tinguished by ‘‘an immense mass of 
hair, as Jarge as the head of a child, 
rolled into a ball, and projecting from 
the rise of the forehead.’’ Captain Lyon 
caused one of these to be opened, and 
adds, it “‘ consisted of six long strin 
of his own locks, originally ‘slated, 
but now so matted with dirt, deers’ fur, 
&c. as to resemble a rough hair tether. 
‘These extraordinary tresses were bound 
tightly together at their base, and mea- 
sured above four feet.” An engraving 
of one of these people on his seal skin 
forms one of the — of the work. 
On the 2oth t 7 again landed to 
procure water, and found some Esqui- 
maux graves, of which a ‘description 
and representation is given. In the 
afternoon it blew a gale, and the ship 
was put under close reefed topsails. 
Captain Lyon adds, “‘ A strong wea- 
ther tide rose so short, and a high sea, 
that for three hours the ship was un- 
manageable, and pitched bowsprit un- 
der every woment. We now found, 
that, although with our head off this 
troly dangerous we were mear- 
ing it rapidly, and driving boldly down 
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on the shoal.” To add, if possible, to 
this distressing situation, ‘‘the masts 
were expected to go every moment, 
and all ds were kept on deck in 
teadiness, The tiller twice broke 
adrift, and two men were bruised.” 
In the morning the wind came round 
and moderated from South-west, with 
a turbulent short sea. The deviation 
of the compasses now increased, and, 
with the lamentable sailing of the Gri- 
per, the strong tides, and bad weather, 
caused her situation to be most perilous. 


*¢ As there was every reason to fear the 
falling of the tide, which we knew to be 
from 12 to 15 feet on this coast, and in 
that case the total destruction of the ship, 
I caused the long boat to be hoisted out, 
and, with the four smaller ones, to be stored 
to a certain extent with arms and provisions. 
The officers drew lots for their respective 
boats, and the ship’s company were station- 
ed to them. The long bes hori been 
filled with stores which could not be put 
below, it became requisite to throw them 
overboard, as there was no room for them 
on our very small and crowded decks, over 
which heavy seas were constantly sweeping. 
In making these preparations for taking to 
the boats it was evident to all, that rw, Be 
boat was the only one which had the slightest 
chance of living under the lee of the ship, 
should she be wrecked ; but every man drew 
bis lot with the t composure, al- 
though two of om bitte-aaild have been 
swamped the instant they were lowered. 
Vet such was the noble feeling of those 
around me, that it was evident had I ordered 
the boats in question to be manned, their 
crews would have entered them without a 
murmur. 

“In the afternoon, on the weather clearing 
a little, we discovered a low beach all around 
astern of us, on which the surf was running 
to an awful height, and it appeared evident 
that no human power’ could save us. At 8 
?. M. the tide had fallen to 22 feet (only six 
more than we drew); and. the ship havi 
been lifted by a tremendous sea, struck wi 
= violence the whale length of ber keel. 

is we naturally conceived was the fore- 
runner of her tetel wreck, and we stood in 
readiness to take to the boats, and endea- 
your to hang under her lee. She continued 
to strike with sufficient force to have burst 
any less fortified vessel, at intervals of a few 
minutes, w an unusually heavy sea 

us; and, as the water was so shal- 

iow, these might almost be called breakers 
rather than waves, for each in passing burst 
with great force over our gangways; and as 
’ our decks were continu- 


had scarcely been below for 24 hours, and 
I had 
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I had not been in bed for three nights. 
Although few or none of us bad any idea 
that we should survive the gale, we did not 
think that our comforts should be entirely 
neglected, and an order was therefore given 
to the men to put on their best and warmest 
clothing, to enable them to support life as 
long as possible. Every man, therefore, 
Lrought his bag on deck, and dressed him- 
self; and, in the fine athletic forms which 
stood before me, I did not see one muscle 
quiver, nor the slightest sign of alarm. 
The officers each secured some useful instru- 
ment about them for the purpose of obser- 
vation, although it was acknowledged by all, 
that not the slightest hope remained. 

*¢ At about 6 Pp. M. the rudder, which had 
received some very heavy blows, rose, and 
broke up the after lockers; and this was 
the last severe shock which the ship received. 
We found hy the well that she made no 
water, and by dark she struck no more. 
God was merciful to us; and the tide, al- 
most miraculously, fell no lower. At dark 
heavy rain fell, but was borne with patience; 
for it beat down the gale, and brought with 
it alight air from the northward. At nine 
®. M, the water had to five fathoms. 
The ship kept off the ground all night, and 
our exhausted crew obtained some broken 
rest ” 


The next morning they weighed 


their anchors, and found that the best 


bower had lost a fluke, and that the 
= _ uninjured. Ree Fee 
in adds, ‘in humble 
devio’ for an delivery, ‘I ees 
‘Bay of-God’s Mercy.’” The lati- 
tude of it is 63° 35’ 48” longitude 86° 
82’ Of the appearance of the Griper 
is an engraving from a drawing 
by Mr. Kendall. They proceeded up 
the Welcome, the compasses continu- 
ing useless, and ‘‘convinced by ex- 
perience that the ship would never 
work off alee shore.” On the 3d a 
heavy gale from the E.N.E. com- 
me » which continued all the next 
day, and, to add to their distressed 
situation, the allowance of water was 
reduced tu a per diem, only half 
a-ten being in the ship. The twe 
ponies were killed, as they were re- 
ducing fast from continued ex- 
ure tothe wash of the sea on the 
. The remained with 
undiminished fury all the 5th, and 
they continued to ship very heavy seas. 
The nights began to grow very lon 
rk, and in an unknown channe 
their situation -must have been very 
perilous. 
‘The narrative is written in a plain 
and easy style. —To the work is added 
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an Appendix, by Professor Barlow, 
relative to the variation of the Com- 
on and also an Abstract of the 
~ days’ work of ee — 
and Longitudes, by Captain y 
Mr. Kendall, Aasatant Resor and 
Admiralty Midshipman ; and a Bota- 
nical Appendix by Professor Hooker ; 
all of which, but particularly the for- 
mer, are hi interesting, being, as 
the Appendix says, “made in the 
focus of magnetic action.” 

The engravings are in Finden’s best 
style, very beautiful in execation, and 
interesting in subject. A chart of the 
route of the voyagers faces the tithe 


page. 
mn come 
14, Letters from Lord Byron to his Mother. 
8vo. 


IN our notice of Mr. Dallas's “ Re- 
collections of Lord Byron” (vol. xcrv. 
519), we alluded to these Letters. bav- 
ing been prevented from appearing in 
England, by the injunction of the 
Lord Chancellor. If his Lordship's 
velo could have extended to Paris, no 
loss would have arisen to the reputa- 
tion of the noble Lord, for a more 
trifting coumon-place series of Letters 
we have seldom perased. They have 
now been published by M. Galignani, 
in consequence of an. arrangement 
made previous to the injunction. 

We shall content ourselves with 

lancing at the contents of the several 
tters : 

In the first Letter he tells his mo- 
ther that, although he is not like Jean 
Jaques Rousseau, and has no ambition 
to resemble so illustrious a fool, yet he 
will live as he likes. 

2. Some trifling remarks about the 
apartments and furniture of Newstead 
Abbey, and preparations for travelling. 

3. Byron pledges himself ne- 
ver to dispose of Newstead. 

4. Announces his being about to 
sail. State of his finamees at his de- 


parture. 

5. His Lordship visits Lisbon, the 
magnificent site of Cintra, the palace 
of Mafra. Singular inquiries of the 
monks of a neighbounng convent. 
Flattering pictore of Cadiz. Reflec- 
tions on the battle of Talavera, &c. 

6. His Lordship at Malta. Mrs. 
Spencer Smith anf Bus rte, 

7. Enters Albania. is visit to 
Ali Pacha. Description of Tepeleni 
(French FE don’t know). Attentions 
of Ali Pacha to Lord B. ‘Tempest 


and 
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and perilous situation on board a 
Tarkeh oe it Cowardice of Flet- 
cher, his ip’s valet-de-chambre. 
Hospitality of the Albanians. Pre- 
sentation to the sons of Ali Pacha. 

g. At Smyrna; complains of his 
disinclination to write, whilst his 
friend Hobhouse is always scribbling. 

10. Visits the ruins at Ephesus. 

11. Excursion in Troade (quere). 

12. Announces that he swam from 
Sestos to Abydos, in imitation of 
Leander. 

13. Requests his mother to use his 
money without reserve, and to obtain 
as much as she requires from his agent. 

14. At Constantinople. St. Sophie 
and St. Paul compared. Turkish ce- 
meteries. 

15. Relative to his future intentions. 

16. From Constantinople to Athens. 
Observations on the climate of Greece. 

17. His Lordship visits the Morea. 
The Pacha receives him with the 
greatest distinction, and presents him 
with a fine horse. 

18. Announces in January, 1811, 
his intended return that spring. Re- 
flections on the utility of travels. 

19. His Lordship again refuses to 
sell Newstead, in spite of the solicita- 
tions of his agent. Resolution to re- 
main abroad, if it became absolutel 
aoa that the estate should be sold, 

20. Written at sea, off England, 
announcing his return. 

21. Announces his intended visit to 
Newstead, and beseeches his mother 
to consider the house as her own. 


—o— 


15. Hommage aux Dames. 18mo. 1825. 


THIS is another of those pretty lit- 
tle Works which, in imitation of the 
French, are now annually got up as 
presents to ladies. It is no small re- 
commendation to say, that it is not in- 
ferior in beauty of poetry, or in ele- 

nce of embellishment, to those we 

we already noticed*. In our Sup- 
plement, p. 633, we extracted a can- 
zonette by our ingenious friend, Mr. 
Henry Neele, the editor of the work ; 
and we know no surer method of re- 
commending the present publication, 
than by assuring our readers that it 
contains many pieces equally beautiful 
with the following amatory poem by 
the editor : 





. * See our last Volume, pp. 353, 445. 


«« My soul, they say, is hard and eid, 
And nought can move me ; 

Perchance ’tis so midst life’s wild whirl, 

But, oh! on beauty’s lips, my girl, 

’Twill melt like Cleopatra’s pearl ; 
Then love me—love me. 


1 would not climb the ambitious heights 
That soar above me ; 

I do not ask thee to bestow 

Or wealth or honours on me now, 

Or wreathe with laurel leaves my brow, 
But love me—love me! 

Oh! I'll gaze on thee till my fond 
Fixed glances move thee ; 

Love’s glance sometimes the coldest warms, 

Pygmalion on a statue’s charms 

Gaz’d, till it leap’d into his arms ; 
Then love me—love me.” 


16. The Annual Biography and Obituary 
Sor the Year 1825. vol. IX. pp. 470.— 
Longman and Co. 

IN the Preface to our last volume 
we noticed the extensive piracy from 
our Obituary, committed by the copy- 
ist (for editor we cannot call him) of 
the Annual Biography. We now take 
the pruning-hook of Sylvanus, and 
proceed to substantiate our charge. 

The memoir of our highly-respected 
friend the Rev. Thomas Maurice *, has 
been taken from our Numbers; and 
the copyist has had the assurance to 
——— to himself the merit (which 
belongs to us) of having collected ad- 


ditional anecdotes respecting our friend 

to inco te with those taken from 

the “* Memoirs of an Author.”” The 

copyist has added to our memoir the 

beautiful epitaph which we referred 

to as havin an gles in a former 
r 


volume. ers will be surprised 
when we state that 15 pages of this 
memoir have been pill from us 
almost verbatim et Hteratim, without 
acknowledgment. Are we thus to in- 
cur labour and expense, in procuring 
faithful memoirs, and allow them to 
be converted to the profit of a literary 
marauder? Our readers will recollect 
the declaration of Dr. Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar), that booksellers drank wine 
out of the skulls of poets; but we 
trust that the labours of our brains will 
not henceforth go to the enrichment 
of idle editors, without exposure. 
The copyist for the Annual Biogra- 
* The entire library of this gentleman 
has been sold by Mr. Sotheby during the 
present month, Jan. 8, and six following 
days (Sunday excepted.) ‘ 
phy 
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phy is the most ungrateful pirate we 
ever encountered. He might have 
been content with the profits accruing 
to him from stolen goods; and have 
allowed us the merit! but no; he de- 
prives us even of that small share. 

The ‘memoir of Charles Grant, esq. 
consists of 31 pages ; of which éwenty- 
three have been copied from our vol. 
xCIIt. ii, pp. 561—569, without ac- 
knowledgment. 

The memoirs of Sir Edward Buller, 
bart. and Admiral Russell, the former 
of which occupies 8 pages, and the lat- 
ter 13, have been taken from vol. xcrv. 
i. p.465 et seq. and part ii. pp. 369—373. 
That of Baron Maseres, which con- 
sists of eleven pages, has been printed 
verbatim et literatim from vol. xctv. i. 
p. 569 et seq. 

The principal part of the memoir of 
Joseph Marryatt, esq. was copied from 
vol. xciv. i. pp. 372—374; and the 
memoir of Lord Erskine, in vol. xc111. 
ii. pp. 553—558, forms the basis of 
the memoir in the Annual Biography. 
Of this we do not complain; bat when 
we see whole pages and sheets of our 
property bodily introduced without the 
slightest acknowledgment, we think it 
high time that some serious notice 
should be taken. 

The only memoirs, the sources of 
which are acknowledged, are these, 
1. Rev. Thomas Rennell, from the 
Christian Remembrancer; the lan- 
guage of which acknowledgment is 
copied from us,—and hence it appears 
that the copyist did not see the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, but relied on our 
accuracy.— 2. Wiiliam Sharpe, esq. 
This memoir is ushered in with a puff 
for the European Magazine, whence 
the most material parts of the memoir 


are copied.—3. Rev. J. J. Conybeare. 


Of this memoir which originally ap- 
peared in the Annals of Philosophy, 
we gave an abridgment in vol. xcrv. 
ii. pp. 376—378.—4. Percy B. Shelley, 
taken from a note in Medwin’s Con- 
versations of Byron.—We think we 
have an equal right with any of the 
above publications to an acknowledg- 
ment, and we might add a greater 
right, when the extent of the piracy is 
considered. 

The memoirs (says the copyist) of 
Mrs. Lee, the Marquis of Titchfield, 
Major Cartwright, and Mr. Bowdich, 
are original; that of Mr. Lowry is 
nearly so; and those of Mr. Belzoni, 

Gent. Mac. January, 1825. 
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Mr. Capel Lofft, Mr.Sharp, and Mrs. 
Thicknesse, will be found to contain 
more or less of novel matter. 

The memoir of Lord Byron, which 
is of great extent, is compiled from 
Dallas’s Recollections, Med win’s Con- 
versations, Murray's Answer (whose 
letters are given), &c. 

We now proceed to the “ Biogra- 

hical Index of Deaths for 1824.” 
The principal part of this is taken from 
us without acknowledgment. We shall 
give a list of some of the most import- 
ant, and refer to our pages, through 
the medium of the Indexes, for com- 
parison. 

1. Bishop of Bath and Wells.—2. 
Admiral Bertie.—3. Colonel Bingham. 
—4. Lord Coleraine.—5. Rev. Edw. 
Cooke.—6. W. Cooke, esq. one of our 
early and esteemed friends. —7. Rev. 
Wm. Cooke. — 8. Earl Cornwallis, 
Bishop:of Lichfield. —9. Mr. John 
Davy.—10. Admiral de Courcy.—11. 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley, bart. — 12. 
John Fane, esq. M.P.—13. Mr. J. W. 
Galabin. — 14. Sir James’ Graham, 
bart. — 15. Edward Grainger, ~—_ 
16. M. Gregson, esq.—17. G. 'W. 
Hall, esq.—18. John Visct. Hampden. 
—1ig. Sir John Hill, bart.—20. Lord 
H. T. H. M. Howard. —21. Dr. Jo- 
seph Kemp.—22. Rev. Thomas Lee, 
D.D.—23. Dr. Lempriere.—24. Rev. 
Wm. Madan.—25. Sir T. Maitland, 
bart.—26. Mr. Johan Murdoch.—27. 
Mr. Hugh O’Neil.—28. Wm. Os- 
goode, esq. —29. Edw. Peart, M.D.— 
30. J. Philips, esq. — 31. Sir T. -Plu- 
mer, bart.—32. Rev. K. Prescott.—33. 
M. Quill, esq.—34. Rev. J. Sim.— 
35. Mr. H. Smart.—36. Rev. G. Stra- 
han, D. D.—37. R. Twining, esq.— 
38. Rev. G. Waddington.—39. Baron 
Wood; cum multis aliis. 

In the memoir of Earl! Cornwallis, 
Bishop of Lichfield, we observed that 
in vol. xc111. ii. p. 178, “* we have in- 
serted several particulars of the life of 
this exemplary prelate, which renders 
it unnecessary to repeat them here.” 
—These words have been copied into 
the Annual Biography, only’ altering 
the reference to our previous volume 
into “ our last volume, pp. 424 and 
425,”’ which also proves that the me- 
moir of Marquis Cornwallis in Ann. 
Biog. of 1824, was copied from us. 

The additional facts in the Dic- 


tionary of Musicians have not been 
made use of in the memoirs of Mr. 
John 
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John Day and Mr. H. Smart, which 
shows what research has been adopted 
in the compilation of this volume. 

The interesting memoir of Sir H. B. 
Dudley, taken from vol. xctv. i. p. 
273 et seq. and 638, has been sadly 
mutilated in some parts. 

In the memoir of M. Gregson, esq. 
the copyist no doubt forgot to state 
that Mr. Gregson was ** for ened years 
a valued Correspondent of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.”” The memoir of 
Thomas Viscount Hampden should 
have accompanied that of his brother 
John Visc. Hampden; and would 

robably have so done, had our Num- 

r for Wevember appeared in time. 

In the memoir of Dr. Lempriere, 
taken from vol. xc1v. i, 283, we vindi- 
cated the learned Doctor from the as- 

rsions of his enemies. The editor 

as adopted the vindication as his own. 

In extracting the memoir of Rev. 
W. Madan, the copyist had the mo- 
desty to put it in inverted commas. 
It would have been too barefaced to 
have given the pious effusion of our 
respected Correspondent as a contribu- 
tion to his own work. 

The memoir of Mr. Hugh O’Neil 
is imperfect, because the facts in vol, 
xcrv. ii. 566, have not been incorpo- 
rated. 

We wonder that the copyist’s pre- 
sumption did not allow him to give 
the concluding sentence of the me- 
moir of Wim. Osgoode, esq. as it a 
aera in the Gent. Mag. It would 

ave been rather a bold stroke. 

A highly-respectable contemporary 
quating our memoir of Edw. Peart, 

.D. had the candour to state that ‘a 


writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
says, &c.; but the wholesale pirate 
who has conducted the Annual Bio- 
raphy, has neither candour nor mo- 

fe abridged the memoir of M. 
Quill, eva. from a very long one in the 

ew Times with due acknowledg- 
ment ; but this copyist has adopted our 
abridgment without noticing the ac- 
knowledgment. 

In the memoir of Baron Wood we 
acknowledged abridging the character 
of him from a provincial paper; which 
abridgment is adopted, though the ac- 
hnoutotament is of course omitted. 
We wish the copyist for the Annual 
Biography would specify from wha: 
Paper we abridged the character. 

f extracting from us matter suf- 
ficient to occupy seventy pages of 
the Annual Biography in the larger 
sized type ; saguther with forty pages 
in the smaller type, is not a clear case 
of piracy, we would ask this sapient 
copyist what is? 

e shall conclude with stating, that 
in many respects the work is very de- 
ficient. We could enumerate a host 
of worthies, of whom no memoirs are 
to be found in this work; but which 
may be seen in our Obituary. 

n the notice of Mr. Holditch’s 
death, it is stated that he wrote the 
** History of Rowland Abbey.” Now, 
with all our knowledge of Topography, 
we never heard of such a place; and 
we wonder the copyist himself should 
never have heard oft the fame of Crow- 
Jand Abbey, the history of which was 
written by Mr. Holditch. 


—o— 
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Camariwer, Dec. 3.—The prize for the 
Hulsean Dissertation for the year 1824 is 
adjudged to J. Amiraux Jeremie, B.A. Scho- 
lar of Trinity College. Subject—*‘ The Doe- 
trines of our Saviour, as derived from the 
four Gospels, are in perfect harmony with 
the Doctrines of St. Paul, as derived from 
his Epistles.” 

Jan. 14, 1825.— Sir William Browne's 
Gold Medals.—The subjects for the present 
year are, for the Greek Ode: 

*Ardpar imParwy ware yn Taos, 

Latin Ode :— 

Academia Cantabrigiensis tot novis adificiis 
ornata. 
Greek Epigram :— 
Tlegiccos raves wayres on 'y usow Aovyos. 


Latin Epigram :— 
Summum jus summa injuria. 

Porson Prize :—The passage fixed u 
for the present year is, Shakspeare, King 
John, Act iv. me 2. beginning with 
** How oft the sight of means,” and ending 
with ‘ an innocent child.” 

Ready for Publication. 

Sir Gzorce Naver has at last com- 
na the first Part of his grand work, The 

istory of the Coronation of IV. 
From the great expense of the embellish- 
ments, Sir George Nayler is under the ne- 
ceasity of raising the price to his Subscribers: 
but leaves it to their optien to take or 


the work at the cost price, 8/, 8s. & . 
The 
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The first. Part will consist of a Portrait of 
his Mejesty, 9 other Portraits, 4 general 
Views, and 4 Engravings on*wood. 

Parochial Topography of the Hundred of 
Wanting, with other Miscellaneous Records 
relating to the County of Berks. By Mr. 
Netsow Crarke, of Ardington. 

Sermons, Expositions, and Addresses, at 
the Holy Communion. By the late Rev. 
A. Waucu, M.A. 

Sermons, translated by the Rev. Dr. Lus- 
comse, from the French Protestant Conti- 
nental Divines. 

Theatre of the Greeks, containing a great 
body of information relative to the rise, 

ogress, and exhibition, of the Greek 
With an account of Dramatic 


Fred. Nolan, on his Miscriticisms in the 
Remembrancer relative to 1 John v. 7, in 
which are contained also Strictures on the 
further Vindication of the same sean by 
the Bp. of St. David’s. By the Rev. Joun 
Oxuee, Rector of Scawton, and Curate of 


Stonegrove. 

No. I. of a History of the Crimes of the 
Popes and Cardinals of Rome, in a series of 
Letters addressed to all sensible and just 
ong ee og! mesma - 

e 4 » and Mirror 
of the Season. ie _ 

Volume IV. of the Transactions of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, containing papers on the Irish 

Towers, the armorial bearings of 
the Town of Manchester, &c. 

A Manual of Classical Bibliography. By 
J. W. Moss, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Mr. Bucxincuam’s Travels among the 
Arab Tribes East of Syria and Palestine. 

Sermons and Charges of Dr. Middleton, 
late Bishop of Calcutta. Edited by Dr. 
Bonney, Archdeacon of Bedford. 

Mowroe’s Anatomy of the Human Body. 

Barctray’s Engravings of the Skeleton. 

Sincrair'’s Hortus Gramineus Woburn- 
ensis. 

M. Scuurz, the Professor at Halle, has 
ished a Selection of the Poems of 
isa Brachman (called the German Sap- 

pho), with a Biographical Notice of that 
un: person. 
An elegant edition of Holbein’s Dance of 
Death. By W. C. Waicur. 

The East India Register, and Directory 
for 1825, containing the New Organization 
of the Company's Military Establishment. 





Preparing for Publication. 


A Series of Picturesque Views in London 
and its Eavirons. To be engraved by C. 
Heath, from Drawings by P. Dewint, W. 
Westall, A.R.A. and F Mackenzie. It will 


consist of 60 Views, with Descriptions. 
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A Synopsis fe P. e of England, 
exhibiting under Alphabetical Arrangement 
the date of the Creation, Descent, and Pre- 
sent State of every Title which has existed 
in this Country since the Conquest. To 
which is added, a List of Bishops from the 
Conquest, with the dates of their int- 
ments, translations, and deaths ; an Alpha- 
betical List of the Knights of the Order o 
the Garter, from the foundation thereof, 
and of the Knights of the Bath from the 
revival of that Order in 1725. By Nicno- 
Las Harris Nicozas, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 

Songs of the Greeks, translated into Eng~ 
lish Verse from the Romaic text. Edited 
in 2 vols. by M. Fauriex, with additions. 
By C. B. Sueripan, esq. 

The Present State of the Mines in Mexi- 
co, Chili, Peru, and Brazil, represented 
from practical knowledge, and further illus- 
trated by Extracts from popular Writers, 
with Notes and general ede on the 
operation of Mining. 

The Twenty-ninth of May, or Rare Do- 
at the Restoration. By the Author of 
** Wine and Walnuts.” 

The Art of Beauty, with numerous Illus- 
trations by Corbould and others. 

Practical Chemical Mineralogy. By Far- 
DERICK JOYCE, operative Chemist. 

Anecdotes and Opinions of Lord Byron, 
from authentic sources, with Remarks illus- 
trative of his connexion with the pri ipal 
Literary Characters of the nt ie 

The Astronomy of the ptians, i- 
cularly referring to the celebrated Zodiac 
discovered at Denderah, and subsequently 
conveyed to Paris. 

History of the Life and Works of Raphael, 
from the French of M. Quatremere de Quin- 


cy; accompanied by copious Additions, in 


the form of Notes, and by a His- 
tory of Painting in Sal Gps time 
of Cimabul until the era of the divine 
Raphael. 

Specimens of the Antient Architecture of 
Normandy. By Mr. Pucin and Messrs. Le 
Keux. 

The Sixth Volume of Dr. Lincarp’s 
History of England, containing the Reigns 
of pn 1. ~ Charies I. ” ~ 

No. I. of Annulosa Javanica, or an At- 
tempt to illustrate the natural affinities and 
analogies of the Insects collected in Java 
by T. Horsrievp, M.D. F.L. and G.S. and 

ited by him in the Museum of the 
Hon. East India Company. By W.S, Mac- 
LEAY, esq. 

Memoirs of the celebrated Margravine of 
Anspach, written by herself. 

Tremaine, or the Man of Refinements, a 
novel, by a Friend of the Right Hon. Spen- 
cer Percival. 

A Poem, in Six Cantos. By Lord Por- 
cuesTer. The scene is laid in the South 
of Spain, before the fall of Granada. 


Roya 


6s 


Rovat Society. 


Dec. 9. Three Series of Astronomical 
Observations made at Paramatta were com- 
municated by Sir Thomas Brisbane ; and the 
reading was commenced of an explanation 
of an optical deception, produced by viewing 
the spokes of a revolving wheel through the 
interval of vertical bars. The reading of this 
paper by P. M. Roget, M. D. F. R. S. was 
concluded on the 16th, when a paper on a 
new Photemeter, by A. Ritchie, A. M. 
mmunicated by the President, was read. 

Dec. 23. After the reading of two papers 
relating to the solar light and height, by the 
Rev. B. Powell, F. R. S. supplementary to 
a former paper, the Society adjourned to 
January 13. 


Gerotoeicat Society. 


Dec. 3. A paper by the late T. E. Bow- 
dich, esq. ** On some Fossils found in the 
Island of Madeira,"” was read. This was 
followed by the reading of “¢ An Inquiry into 
the Chemical C ition of those Minerals 
which belong to the Genus Tourmaline,” by 
Dr. C. G. Gmelin, Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Tubingen, and For. Mem. 
G.S. Professor Gmelin divides the different 
species of Tourmaline into three sections. 
1, those which contain lithion; 2, those 
which contain potash or soda, or both toge- 
ther, without lithion, and without a consi- 
derable quantity of magnesia; and 3, those 
which contain a considerable quantity of 
magnesia, together with some potash, or 
potash and soda. 





Russian Literature, &e. 


Previous to 1817 the number of works 
printed in Russia did not exceed 4,000, about 
the same number as is annually contained in 
the catalogues of the fair at Leipzig. This 
number is now augmented to about 8,000. 
There are at Moscow nine literary and ten 
priuting establishments ; at St. Petersburgh, 
nine of the former and fifteen of the latter ; 
at Wilna, one of the former and four of the 
latter. In each of the towns of Riga, Dor- 
pat, Revel. andCharkow, there is one literary 
and one printing establishment. In the 
whole empire there are nine letter founderies . 
There appear at present fifteen periodical pa- 
pers in the four provinces of the Baltic, viz. 
in Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, and Finland. 
Only three of these papersare in the language 
of the primitive inhabitants of these coun- 
tries, and have principally for their object 
the advancement of civilization. The editors 
of two popular Livonian journals are two 
clergymen of this country, of the names of 
Masing and Warson. ‘The new journal, en- 
titled ‘* The Russians under Alexander I.’’ 
which was announced by the Counsellor of 
State Engelhard, formerly director of the 
Lyceum, has not appeared. The Counsellor 
of State Sokolof, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academie des Sci , at St. Petersburgh, 
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has been charged with the editorship of the 
journal for the instruction of the people, 
with an annual appointment of 2,500 rubles. 


The Academy of St. Petersburg has pub- 
lished, in 6 vols. its grand Dicti of the 
Russian guage. M. Sokolof, per- 
petual Secretary of the Academy, has been 
appointed a Counsellor of State, and, as 
well as Karamsin the historian, and the 
poet Joukovsky, has received the decora- 
tion in brilliants of the second class of the 
order of St. Anne. 


Ancient Curonictes or Tue Nortu. 

There exists, in manuscript, in the Royal 
Library, and in several other collections in 
Copenhagen, a great number of Sagas, or 
Chronicles, written in the Icelandic language, 
the publication of which is the more desira- 
ble, as they would throw a powerful light on 
the ancient history of the North, and as 
there is reason to fear that they will perish 
by decay if they are not soon withdrawn from 
the dust of the libraries. These considera- 
tions have induced three learned Icelanders 
to associate themselves in the task of pub- 
lishing these precious relicks of antiquity with 
M., Rafu. 


Zinc Piates ror Encravine. 

In Germany at present artists have begun 
to substitute zine plates instead of copper 
plates, and also instead of stone for engrav- 
ings. The artist draws on the zinc as on 
stone, and the expense of engravings is thus 
saved. A large work, being a collection of 
monuments of architecture, from zinc plates, 
has already appeared at Darmstadt, and is 
highly spoken of. The process is said to 
unite the economy of lithography with the 
clearness of copper engraving. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


A literary treaasure, says the New Times, 
which is likely to excite strong interest in 
the minds of all well-read lovers of the an- 
cient English Drama, and will awaken the 
hopes and fears of every ambitious and jea- 
lous collector of scarce books, has within the 
last few days been brought to light, and is 
now in the hands of Messrs. Payne & Foss, 
of Pall-mall. This exhumated curiosity is a 
book in small quarto, once possessed by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, but not alluded to by him, 
containing the scarce editions of eleven of 
Shakspeare’s Plays, amongst which is Ham- 
let. The perusal of the whole of these must 
highly gratify a qualified reader; but a care- 
ful collation of the latter tragedy will bestow 
a greater reward on the diligence of the cri- 
tical examiner than any or all of the others 
can give; it is in fact the principal feature 
in the volume. The following is the title 
under which it appears: ** The Tragicall 
Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, 
by William Shakespeare. As it has been 
diverse times acted by his Highnesse Ser- 

uants 





1825.] 


uants in the Cittie of London: as also in 
the Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
and else-where. At London, printed «for 
N. L. and John Trundell, 1603." Of this 
edition not the slightest mention has ever 
heen made; it is therefore fair to conclude, 
that to the various able and laborious com- 
mentators of Shakspeare it was utterly un- 
known, the earliest which has ever obtained 
notice being that of 1604, of which Mr. 
Malone gives the title, though it is quite 
clear that he had no other knowledge of it. 
Many striking peculiarities in this edition of 
Hamlet tend strongly to confirm the opinion 
that no small portion of the ribaldry to be 
found in the plays of our great dramatic 
poet, is to be assigned to the actors of his 
time, who flattered the vulgar taste, and ad- 
ministered to the vicious propensities of their 
age, by the introduction and constant repe- 
tition of many indecent, and not a few stu- 
pid jokes, <ill they came to be considered 
and then printed as part of the genuine text. 
Of these the two or three brief but offensive 
speeches of Hamiet to Ophelia, in the Play 
Scene, Act iii. are not to be found in the 
copy of 1603, and so far we are borne out 
in our opinion ; for it is not to be supposed 
that Shakspeare would insert them upon cool 
reflection, and three years after the success 
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of his piece had been determined ; still less 
likely is it that a piratical printer would re- 
ject any thing actually belonging to the play, 
which was pleasing to the great bulk of those 
who were to become the purchasers of his 
publication. The drama as it appears in 
this print of 1603, is much shorter than in 
any subsequent edition, ly owing per- 
haps to the negligence of the copyist, but 
more probably because the author himself 
elaborated and augmented it after it had been 
for some time on the stage. The fact of 
Hamlet having been performed so early at 
Cambridge and Oxford is not the least re- 
markable thing in this edition of the tragedy. 
An exact re-print of this curious Play will 
be published in a few days. 


At the sale of M. Motteley’s collection 
of books, in the Rue Des Bon Enfans, at 
Paris, a number of valuable Elzevirs were 
disposed of. Among these was a fine Latin 
Psalter of 1653. There were also various 
books which belonged to Henry II. King of 
France, particularly the Latin Bible of R. 
Etienne 1545, and Plutarch’s Lives, Vasco- 
san, 1559. There were a beautiful Persian 
Manuscript, 1376, with 18 miniatures in 
gold and colours ; asuperb Gothic Mystery, 
1541, richly bound by Thouvenin, &c. &c. 


—- > 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Druipicat Barrows. 

The following is an account of some in- 
teresting remains of the ancient Autoch- 
thones of Dorsetshire, communicated by a 
correspondent to the Dorset County Chro- 
nicle. They were’ discovered some time 
since on the Domains of Lulworth. 

«¢ About a quarter of a mile from the ro- 
mantic village of that name, a fine dome- 
shaped ‘barrow of large dimensions, in the 
neighbourhood of numerous others, was fixed 
on for the purpose of exhumation, and open- 
ed accordingly. After penetrating about 
three feet within the surface, a belt of large 
flints, embedded in the earth, was discover- 
ed surrounding the barrow to a certain 
height, and seemed designed as a protection 
to the sacred relics in its centre; where a 
curiously vaulted sepulchre or kistwaen was 
found, composed of rude sand stones, full 
three feet in height above the surface of the 
ground, and 25 feet in circumference! It 
was so ingeniously formed into a regular and 
solid arch or dome, and so firmly united to- 
gether, without any cement, as to completely 
resist the vast weight of the superincum- 
bent earth which formed the tumulus. 

*« On removing the stones and opening this 
gloomy chamber of death, into which nei- 
ther the sunbeams of morning nor the pur- 
ple ray of evening had for so many ages en- 
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tered, a large urn, in perfect preservation, 
and containing loose human bones, mingled 
with a very small portion of ashes, appeared 
in a leaning position directly in the centre, 
and resting on a large flat stone. Around 
it were placed several upright stones, the 
tops of which, pointing towards each other 
over the urn, formed almost a second dome. 
Who could behold the once-sacred tomb of 
other days and years gone by, which had 
survived all the regal and laboured mo- 
numents, the yeas tombs 
of succeeding and more civilised nations, 
without mingled emotions of veneration, 
awe, and melancholy ?—without beholding, 
with the eye of imagination, the ornament- 
ed corse laid on the funeral pile—the offi- 
ciating Druids—the sacrifice of slaves—the 
dance of Celtic warriors clad in skins, and 
decked with ¢ of iron and gold, bloody 
lustrations, and all the barbarous but solemn 
ceremonies which had heen performed at 
the obsequies of the dead on this interest- 
ing spot? 

‘« The inner circle of stones appeared to 
have been bronght from the sea shore, as 
they were evidently worne into small cavi- 
ties by the action of the waves. ‘This I do 
uot hesitate to pronounce was the tomb of 
a Chief Druid, whose sepulchre, with its 
inner circle of stones, seems to have been 

raised 
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stones or pillars, 
nal situation, of which some faint remem- 
brance is yet preserved in the ueighbour- 
hood, were still be seen; one stood upri 
and the other lay on the ground. lat- 
ter has been broken to pieces by a farmer to 
make a bridge, and had he not found the 
py np a tm a 
no doubt ere this have shared a similar fate. 

‘« Venerable and solitary relic! thou silent- 
ly speakest of other ages, gone with those 

the Flood !—of ancient nations swept 

for ever from the earth! of mysterious rites 
and blood-stained institutions, over which 
oblivion flings its veil of clouds and dark- 
ness! Thou art deeply furrowed with the 
tempests of » and the pale moss hath 
spread over a mantle of gray. 

«“ - 


samme time with those | have already men- 
tioned. In one of them, after penetrating 
to the centre, a large flat 


an Amazonian Queen among the Darotri- 
ians, or their exterminating conquerors the 
orini. * 


*< Be who they may, no doubt the tender 
affection, and blood 


ties of affinity, , ren- 
dered them dear to each other while living, 
and in the grave they were not divided. 


« ing. 

««G.C.P. thinks it strange that no 
tic record is extant respecting British tu- 
muli, &e. Allusions to them may be found 


tish cuncerns are buried in eternal oblivion. 
Lulworth Cottages J. F.P. 


with hieroglyphic writing, 

2500 ake ot chi class. bs 
said to have acted liberally in the 
ciation for the sale of this collection, 
eT a ae 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


S day commenced another term 
Which marks the life of man ; 


And such, when all our days are gone, 
The retrospect will seem. 


And would we trace on memory’s 

The last preceding year; Jie 
How like a shadow is it fled, 

Nor will it more appear. 


For tri vanities, 

Were all that fill'd its space ; 
Unworthy in the human mind 

To hold a lasting place. 
Yet not the great and splendid acts 

Which loud tan 
Are those which Heaven most approves, 

Or conscious Peace retain. 
Within the sphere of private life 

Is Virtue best obey'd ; 
Her social and domestic claims 

Are every hour display’d. 
To Him who gives and guards our rest, 

And revovates our frame, 
Each day’s return Devotion calls 

To bless his holy name. 
Wisdom and Virtue both enjoin 

Te venerate and obey 
The sacred word of Him who gave 

The intellectual ray. 
Winter now reigns; with festive joys 

To sufferings opposed, 


Festivity and Mirth admit, 
As guests which soon depart, 
But never as your friends receive, 
Nor take cham to your heart ; 
wa i 1"s maze, 
8 crowded ; 
Then leave you to sane he path 
Of Fortune's adverse fate. 
Collect around evening fire 
Fond Nenends otied tes > 
os form’d, since man was made, 
is surest, best supplies 
Of comfort, confidence, and peace, 
Domestic treasures these, 
With every self-endearment won 
By those who aim to please. 
Re, thus cherish’d and improv'’d 
Sr encen the heart, 
From kindred to social claims 
Benevolence impart. 
From earthly to celestial 
Our purest plessures 
When all the transient dates of time, 
And all our sorrows end. 
Then shall the and lesser orbs 
Cease their illuming fire ; 
The seasons shall no more revolve, 
And days and expire. 
Northi "Jen. ¥. an W. B. 
—>—- 
RESOLUTION, A SONG, 
From an ished Opera, by Mrs.Canry, 
Author of * Lasting Impressions," a No- 
vel, lately published. 
WHEN first, with all the warmth of 


I line pleasing pai 

own’d love’s pain, 

a = with yows of artless truth, 

our gentle heart to gain. - 

But you, unkind suit "d, 

I heard and sigh’d—then inly vow'd 
To ask your love no more. 

But Hope deceiv’d.—Again I bow’d, 
And gaz’d, and kneel'd, and swore, 

You still, unkind, &c. 

Convine'd, at length, obdurate maid, 
That vows and sighs were vain, 

I summon’d Reason's potent aid, 
To burst the galling chain : 


And, led ? "d i 2? 
| cath tod Gah ehodite wade : 
Refus’d, some men will wed Despair, 
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NIGHT, 


Now the glorious orb of day 
Sinks below the horizon grey, 
O’er other realms to rise ; 
Gradually here —— Night, 
Whose cable veil excludes the light 
From all our wondering eyes. 


The busy works of day psa ssn 
Ave all are wrapt in tranqui 
lacey uilty fears) ; ; axe 
reigns awhile, 
Trius t o'er ‘his tees happy Isle 
lp morn appears. , 


The glitt’ring stars emit their rays, : 
And shine around with glimm’ ring blaze, 
But faintly they illume ; 
See, brilliant constellations vie ! 
And dreary dismal Night defy, 
Though not dispel the gloom. —» 


But now the beauteous Queen of Night © 

With bright, though mild refulgent light, 
And soft majestic mien ; 

Raises her lovely form on high, 

And glides sublimely through the sky, 
To beautify the scene. 


Hark! the melod’ous nightingale 
Pours forth her sweetly plaintive tale, 
With finely-tuned throat ; 
First warbling soft, then strong and clear, 
Delightful to the list’ ning ear, 
Her vocal strains now float. 


When that fair Queen full orbed shines, 

And this sweet solemn bird combines 
To charm the eye and ear; 

Not all the eliting sight of day, 

Not morn’s approach, not eve’s decay, 


With those soft scenes compare ! 
Evesham. W. B. 
—e— 


THE LOVE OF LIFE. 


Immortalia ne speres; monet annus, et almum 
Que rapit hora diem. 
Scene.—Outside the walls of a city. 


YOUNG MAN. 
THE foe has reach’d our city walls, 
Our ranks are thinn’d, our banner falls ; 
Fly, Old Man, fly! for death is near, 
The strongest arm is useless here. 


OLD MAN. 
Oh! cruel fate, oh! hapless lot, 
Doom’d to forsake my peaceful cot ; 
oy some dark cave pe to hide, 

y a t's pr 

Or e Se a this Ad mt land, 
Which I have till’d, some soldier’s hand 
Will, heedless of an Old Man’s tear, 
Inflict the fatal blow I fear. 


YOUNG MAN. 
Old Man, you are feeble grown, 
Your wife to other cach is flown; 
No children left to bless you more, 
Exhausted is your hard won store ; 
Yet, still that final blow you dread 
eppeape ce pr reas 


My children, =: 80 aps pieyd 
Around my cot, in tombs are 

Their mother, too, worn out with care, 
Is sleeping with her children there. 
Oh, I shall ne’er forget the day 

Which snatch’d my eldest boy away ; 
My little daughter, too, whose smile 
Could every care of mine beguile, 
Soon follow’d, and the artless maid, 
Whilst dying, called her mother’s aid. 
Still one was left, our youngest son, 
All hope was fix’d on him alone ; 

His i % wh prattle, void of art, 

Like softest music sooth’d the heart. 
Me would he follow to the field, 

Well pleas’d his tiny spade to wield ; 

Or round me like the young lambs play 
As light and innocent as they. 

He died, and then my age, wife, 
Without a hope to cheer her life, 
Sunk broken hearted to the grave, 

And I alone those storms must brave ; 
But though of every help bereft, 
Though not one ray of hope is left ; 
And heavily those sorrows fall, 

I dread eel blow would end them all. 


YOUNG MAN, 

Oh, give me then your-aged hand, 

And f will guide you to a land 

Where you may rest ’till restored, 

Then, Old Man, you shall share my board ; 

There shall your cup o’erflow with wine, 

An Old Man’s vane there be thine. 
Cc. T. 

— > 


SONNET. 
TO GREECE. ;, 
(© GREECE! thou land of science, arts, 
and 


arms, 

In thee the Muse in 

at ary peng iy <r roo 8 foo alarms 
ht Love to in mel s. 

In thee Anacreon’ Sy Sond coe y 

*Mid roses ’twin’d, ray pads the sight 
With Poesy’s sweet bewitching rays. 
wee | fam’d Parnassia’s heght! 
Ill-fated Greece! the Muses weep Re | 


flight ; . 
The bloody T tok now stains my hallow’ "d 
Rise, nine & an ight 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

The Chamber of Deputies is occupied with 
P’ » which, in their discussion, will 
Pp ly embrace a great ion of the 
business of the Session, In the first of 
them, a civil list of about a million acragy | 
is provided for the King, and a sum 
a gg a for the pie of his 
family. In the second, a is ——— 
for indemnifying the ete who suffered 
by the excesses of the Revolution. In the 
third, is the measure proposed and rejected 
last year for the conversion of the Five per 
Cents. into a lower denomination of stock. 
M. de Villele has left it entirely at the 
option of the stockholder whether he will 
convert his Five per Cent. stock into Three 
per Cents. at 75, accept # Four and a Half 
per Cent. stock at par, with a security against 
re-payment for ten years, or retain his pre- 
sent funds, subject to any new enactment if 
they rise above par. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The King of the Netherlands has inti- 
mated, rep hind to our government, his 
intention of recognizing £ independence 
of the South American States, the British 
Government having come to a determination 
of appointing Charges des Affaires to the 
States of Columbia, Mexico, and Buenvs 


Ayres. 
SPAIN. 


The Madrid Gazette of December con- 
tains the articles of a treaty concluded 
1 the M hs of France and Spain, 
for the further occupation of the Peninsula 
by the troops of the former Sovereign. The 
exact number of the troops which are to 
remain, is twenty-two thousand. The gar- 
risons they are to occupy are Cadiz, the 
Isle of Leon and its dependencies, Barcelona, 
St. Sebastian, Pampeluna, Jaca, Seo d’Urgel, 
and Figueras. These garrisons are not to be 
evacuated till the parties interested shall 


consider it necessary. 


ITALY. 

The Pope has issued a Bull of Indiction, 
appointing the 1825 a year of Jubilee 
for the whole of the Catholic church, and 
inviting the faithful souls to make a pil- 
grimage to Rome. The Holy Father gives 
a complete remission, and pardon of all sins, 
to those who have confessed and refreshed 
themselves with shat holy communion, pro- 
vided they have devoutly ptayéd, amongst 
other points, for the extirpation of Heretics. 

In an Abbey of Italian Benedictines, 
there has recently been found a series of 
rousical instruments which belonged to the 
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of the Lower Empire. Many celebrated 
peat have repaired to this convent to 
examine A ap rg pemnes which me almost 
all in a state reservation, - 
nificent in the pore Among there § is 
remarked a cythera, formed of ivory, the 
chords of which are of gold, mounted by 
rosettes of diamonds. There is also an 
ancient gaulobet, to which many rare and 
valuable medals are suspended. 

GERMANY. 

In the year 1755, the Emperor Francis I. 
made a hunting party consisting of twenty- 
three persons, three of whom were ladies ; 
the Princess Charlotte of Lorraine was one. 
The chase lasted eighteen days, and during 
that time they killed 47,950 head of game 
and wild deer; of which 19 were stags, 77 
roebucks, 10 foxes, 18,243 hares, 19,545 
partridges, 9,499 pheasants, 114 larks, 353 
quails, and 54 other birds. The Emperor 
fired 9,798 shots, and the Princess Charlotte 
9,010; in all, there were 116,209 shots 


fired. 
PERSIA. 

The Bombay Gazette of Sept. 8, gives an 
account of a dreadful earthquake, as related 
by a correspondent, who was an eye-witness 
of the calamitous event. 


** Jehan Numah, near Shiraz, June 25, 
1824.—This morning, about half past five 
a. M., I was disturbed out of a sound sleep 
by the violent commction of an ea e, 


of much greater force than the one I sent 
you an account of from Khonartuela on the 
2dinst. My first object was to move out of 
the house; but to accomplish it was diffi- 
cult and dangerous, owing to the number of 
large bricks, pieces of wood, and mortar, 
falling from the roof all round the outside of 
the house, and a few stones and chanam 
from the ceiling inside, that had beew pre- 
viously injured. Having happily effected 
my escape without injury to myself or ser- 
vants, I walked out of the garden to see 
what damage Shiraz had suffered: the first 
sad effect that I observed was the complete 
destruction of the Shaw. Meez Ally Ebna 
Hoonza, a beautiful mosque about 400 yards 
in front of this garden, and perhaps the 
same distance from Shiraz; its finely orna- 
mented cupola had fallen in, and the body 
of the building was rent in every part, 
Shiraz itself was enveloped in dust, nor 
could I for many minutes see any thing else, 
but this sad sight was enough to shew that 
it had suffered severely. As the dust cleared 
away, it was truly awful and distressing to 
see the ruins of the fine stately mosques and 

minarets, 
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minarets, a few minutes before the chief 
ornaments of the town, but now s shapeless 
mass, and each succeeding minute, as it 
vanished, some fresh object presented its 
shattered form. The eastern side of the 
wall that surrounded the town, and the only 
part discernible from hence, has fallen in, 
and most of the towers were laid level with 
the ground, and the remainder much in- 
jured. But melancholy and distressing as 
what I have attempted to describe may be, 
what is it omer the sufferings of the 
unfortunate in ts? The cries and 
lamentations of thousands, bewailing the 
loss of relations, friends, and every thi 

dear, resounded in the air, and were Bove: | 
to soften the hardest heart; you may then 
easily conceive what my feelings were, in- 
deed are, at this moment, hearing dismal 
cries and mournful lamentations in every 
quarter. To get any thing like an accurate 
account of the sufferers will take some days. 
Since the first great shock, and between 
that time and ten o'clock, there have been 
three shocks, though smart, nothing com- 
pared to the first. I have pitched my tent 
in the garden, and intend occupying it; the 
comparative of safety will more than 
compensate for the comforts of the house. 
The inhabitants have quitted the town, and 
are living.in tents, routies, and under cum- 
lies outside. Merza Ally Aebor (our agent) 
poor fellow, and his whole family, are living 


with me; his house is tg oe ly destroyed, 


and Zakee Khan’s (the Minister) quite in 
ruins ; the Prince’s state rooms destroyed, 
and every part of the palace has been much 
injured. To be os I believe not a 
house has without some injury, and 
most of Foon yay ruins; the fine Niece is 
still standing, but much shaken and injured. 
The exact number of those who have perished 
in the ruins I cannot ascertain. Merza Ally 
Aebor assures me that 2,000 is under the 
number, but receive this as mere conjecture 
and report only. I should think half the 
number nearer the mark.” 


EAST INDIES. 


The Burmuese war appears to assume a 
very serious aspect; and it is not probable 
that it will be speedily terminated. Many 
Fag Naerape 3 have already taken place. 
On 8th of July, the Burmhese, 14,000 
in number, sustained a signal defeat in the 
vicinity of Dallah. The enemy was strongly 
stockaded on the banks of the river, but the 
ardour aud gallantry of the British troops 
overcame all difficulties. Ten stockades 
were carried in one day. The loss of the 
Burmhese was severe. Upwards of 800 of 
the enemy (3 chiefs among the number) 
were left dead on the field, and 38 cannon, 
40 swivels, and 300 muskets were d. 
Seven of the stockades were taken by the 
land eolumn under Brig.-General MBean, 
who also caused great destruction to the 
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enemy flying from the three stockades taken 
by the water party, as they stumbled upon 
his division in their flight. The British 
loss on this day was only 4 rank and file 
killed, and 1 captain and 38 rank and file 


wounded. 

NORTH AMERICA. ' 

On the 7th of December the President of 
the United States delivered the usual Mes- 
sage on the opening of the Assembly. The 
Message commences with stating that the 
foreign and domestic affairs of United 
States realize the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions which have been entertained of the pub - 
lie prosperity. Our ex 


ion (it says) 
- over the vast territory within our limits, hes 


been great, without indicating any decline 
in those sections from which the emigration 
has been most conspicuous. We have daily 
gained strength, by a native population, in 
every quarter, a population p sew to our 
happy system of government, and cherishing 
the bond of union with fraternal affection. 
Alluding to the efforts jointly made by Great 
Britain and the United States, for the more 
effectual suppression of the Slave Trade, it 
is mentioned as a cause of serious regret, 
that no arrangement had yet been finally 
concluded between the two Governments. 
It appears, that although a convention was 
concluded, and si in , on the 
13th of last month, declaring the traffic in 
Slaves a piratical offence, certain obstacles 

arisen, which, not being entirely re- 
moved, the President had deemed it expe- 
dient to suspend the ratification till the 
definitive sentiments of Congress upon the 
subject had been ascertained. The discus- 
sions between the Cabinets of Washington 
and St. Petersburgh, respecting the north- 
west Coast of America, are announced as 
having been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. A Charge d’Affaires, it is stated, 
has been received from. the Independent 
Government of Brazil; and it is announced 
that Ministers Plenipotentiary from the 
United States are accredited to the Repub- 
lies of Colombia and Chili, while Ministers 
of the same rank have arrived at Washington 
from Columbia, Guatimala, Buenos Ayres, 
and Mexico. ‘ Our commercial relations,” 
says the President, ‘ with all those States, 
are mutually beneficial and increasing.” 

One of the s to be marked in the 
Speech is the confident ssion of an 
expectation that Portugal will soon recog- 
nize the independence of Brazil. The Pre- 
sident recommends to the Congress to tender 
some mark of its gratitude and justice to 
General La Fayette. A suggestion is also | 
made by the ident, that the Indians 
within the limits of the United States 
should be collected and settled in a distinct 
territory—a plan which will be at once bene- 
ficial to the Americans, and to the imme- 
diate objects of it, who are now ually 
wasting away. The statement of the Ame- 

ncaa 
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riean Finances them as most 
prosperous. The i ic debt on 
the Ist of January pes cerend agregar 
of dollars, or about 18,270,000/. sterling, 
a little less than two-thirds of a year’s in- 
terest of the debt of Great Britain. The 
President takes a favourable view of the 
improvement of the American military 
establishments, and the progress of the 
construction of fortifications, in various 
parts of the States—dwells s upon 
the projected improvements in , Toads, 
and ce of the mails throughout the 


different States, including a road direct from 
Washington to New Osleene of 


T ical Engineers are to be employed 
to make surveys for all those important ob- 
jects. - 

The President concludes by representing 
the = of the United _— every 

int of view, as most rous an Y> 
ia to ensure the seoligiuines of this tp 
piness and prosperity, he strongly urges the 
augmentation of their navy, and the exten- 
sion of maritime fortifications. The Ame- 
rican President, in the course of his Mes- 
sage, spoke with admiration of the efforts 
making by the Greeks for their independence. 
The concluding h of the Message 
adverts to Mr. Monroe's retirement from 
office, and to the present address being «le 
last of the kind which he shall have to make. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
From the many extensive 


for mining in America, and still more with a 


view to the ral interest of the inquiry, a 
summary of such information as merits con- 
fidence, cannot but be matter of utility and 
curiosity to.the public, The mines in 
ish America had been brought to their 
“fullest height of production by the end of 
the last century, and continued to give to 
the world annual supplies of yo oa 
magnitude till the year 1810. It was then 
the disturbances broke out, originating in 
the struggle for ind ce, and Peruly 
from the conflicts tival parties, whic 
desolated the country, and interrupted the 
mini rations, especi in Mexico, 
Senn i: Buenos Agee degree to 
which the produce of the mines fell off, has 
been thus given in a recent publication, 
** Tooke on High and Low Prices,” from a 
very competent authority : 
Annual produce of American Mines in dollars. 
1800to1S818, After 1810. 
30,000,000 12,000,000 
5,480,000 2,740,000 
866,000 866,000 
3,640,000 1,820,000 
4,340,000 4,340,000 
2,735,000 2,735,000 





47,061,000 24,501,000 

Thus the quantity of the precious metals 
derived yearly from these sources was re- 
duced one-half in consequence of the war. 
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pera ear ste = aghh: iso, 
dated the 27 September, s' that 
the Government had granted to Probeiant 
the liberty of building Churches and bury- 
ing their dead in their own manner; and 
that - yp Bese wn from the Cle 

rt of t ure » and applied it 
to the relief of the pul oper ag 

PELEW ISLANDS. 

In December 1823, says an American 
paper, an lish whale ship was nearly 
captured by Pelew Islanders. Part of 
the crew were killed, and the savages had 
gained possession of the decks, having driven 
the crew aloft with the exception of the 
cook, who repelled them with boiling water, 
and was so successful, that in a few minutes 
@ space was cleared for the crew to regai 
the deck, which they soon cleared. 
Islanders have hitherto been considered in- 
offensive, and no precaution had been used 
in passing near them, when their boats 
were out. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 
The late Sydney Gazettes afford ample 
roof of the increasing rity of that 

important Colony. By a proc ion dated 
26th of May last, 38 gentlemen, residents 
there, are appointed Justices of the Peace, 
with powers to punish offenders brought 
before them. In addition to Churches pro- 
vided for divine worship, as by law esta- 
blished, Government has the 
erection of a chapel for Roman Catholics 
on a large scale; and we find benevolent so- 
cieties, Wesleyan Sunday School Unions, 
St. James's Sunday Schools, the Windsor 
Bible Association, &c. A Bank has been 
long established. Luxury too, the off- 
spring of wealth, ins to be ind in 
j rod Australian fellow-subjects. lish 
chariots, barouches, dennets, gigs, &c. are 
much sought after; even men cooks are ad- 
vertised for. 

The Sidney Gazette of August last, gives 
the following di ing account the 
newly-discovered country called ‘‘ Bathurst,” 
of which expectation had been so much raised, 
—‘ Beyond the Blue Mountains we have 
41,000 acres of located land, 83,000 sheep, 
and about 300 horned cattle. The inha- 
bitants are scattered over an extent of coun- 
try 120 miles long by 60 wide. For the de- 
fence of this property and population, we 
have three Magistrates, four constables, and 
a few soldiers. One of the Magistrates who 
left Bathurst but three days since, with 
other settlers of respectability, re- 

rts that the natives are assem in a 
body to the number of 600 or 700, pro- 
claiming hostile intentions. About 20 tog. 
lishmen have already fallen miserably before 
those pitiless savages.— Mr. Lawson some 
time ago lost four men, cut off by the sa- 
vages; and very lately, three others have 
also fallen victims to aboriginal barbarity. 
They are not unacquainted with the horrible 

art 
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art of scalping; for the skins of those poor 
men were completely torn over the face, and 
the bodies otherwise exhibited a most fright- 
ful sight. Two hundred and fifty sheep were 
also killed. Owing to these atrocities, the 
immense stock on the other side of the 
mountains is scattered over the whole coun- 


hepherds and keepers have 

their charge to the rapacity of 

the natives. Several settlers, we are credi- 

bly informed, are eontemplating a removal 

from that part of the country, unless effec- 

tual measures be promptly adopted to stop 
further outrages.” 


—g-— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


In the spring of the last year, the estates 
of the late Christopher John Blake, of Win- 
field in the county of Galway, were sold, 
under a decree of the Court of Chancery, 
for the sum of 19,000/., and have been re- 
sold for 26,0001. These lands containing 
2,000 acres, produced, in the life-time of 
Mr. Blake, a few years ago, upwards of 
4,0001, per annum, exclusive of the Man- 
sion House (which cost at least 10,000/. in 
the building), the domain of which is most 
beautifully laid out, and contains 400 acres 
of prime » walled in, with suitable and 
convenient out-offices, fit for the residence 
of any nobleman or gentleman. We under- 
stand a further bidding will soon take place, 
when it is expected they will bring from 30 
to 35,0001. 


—@e— 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 


PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Measures are now in progress for the ac- 
complishment of the patriotic and pious pur- 
poses of the Legislature, in constructing ad- 
ditional places of worship in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Some of the Highland pa- 
rishes are from 20 to 50 miles wide, and 
with all the obstruction of lakes, rivers, and 
mountains, the inhabitants in many places 
are utterly debarred from an attendance on 
divine service, while the clergyman of the 

ish is prevented from — his parish- 
toners by obstacles as formidable to him as 
to themselves. There are about 40 churches 
to be erected in different parts of this coun- 
nie to each of which will be appointed a 

inister, with a manse, and salary of 120, 
a year. This important undertaking is to 
be carried into effect by these Commission- 
ers to whom the Highlands are already so 
deeply indebted for their ability and success 
in completing the grand schemes of the Ca- 
ledonian Canal and the Parliamentary Roads 
and Bridges ; and the clergymen are to ex- 
ercise their clerical functions within certain 
bounds to be fixed by the Commissioners. 
The plans and surveys are now in ey. te 

Rochester Cathedral.—Among the numer- 
ous improvements now making in our Cathe- 
drals, we are happy to find the Archdeacon, 
Dean, and Chapter of this truly interesting 
fabric have determined to restore the inte- 
rior of the building to its primitive state, as 


far as the existing authorities will allow. 
Mr. Cottingham, the architect employed on 
the occasion, commenced the improvements 
last week by taking down the Corinthian 
altar-piece, put up at the time of the Re- 
formation, which has brought to view the 
whole of the original composition of the 
East end of the choir, consisting of three 
beautiful gothic arched recesses and windows, 
in the purest style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and on scraping off the white-wash, 
the decorations of the high altar appeared 
nearly all in their pristine glory; consisting 
of birds and beasts, fleurs de lis, lilies, cres- 
cents, stars, scroll-foliage, fleury-crosses, 
lace-work borders, &e. in the most 
beautiful order, and finely contrasted in the 
colours, which consist of the brightest crim- 
sons, les, azures, greens, &c. In addi- 
tion to this interesting display of architec- 
tural elegance, another antiquarian treasure 
has been discovered of equal curiosity. This 
is a monument, with the effigies, of one of 
the early Bishops of Rochester, in his pon- 
tifical robes, judged to be of that period 
when the arts of sculpture and architecture 
were at their zenith of splendor, the reign 
of Edward the Third; when every power of 
the human mind seemed so pre-eminently 
conspicuous. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that the workmanship of the 
statue before us is so excellently brought 
ot in a mitre, and robes, 
which are tastefully disposed and ous! 
enriched — the crozier with gilded Foliage, 
and the mitre in diamonded compartments of 
jewellery work, the execution of which is in 
the highest degree elaborate. The outer 
robe is crimsou, with gold embroidery and 
jewels; and the under robe purple, relieved 
by a vest of a pink colour with gold fringe. 
The gloves have jewels, and the shoes are 
embrvidered. A part of the architectural 
decorations of the tomb have also been 
found; the beautiful carving, gilding, and 
colouring of which place them among the 
_ rfect specimens of Gothic art. Of 
this elegant monument and its incomparabl 
fine effigy not the slightest meution has — 
been made. It is therefore fair to conclude 
that to the various able and laborious anti- 
quaries who have written on the antiquities 
of this Church they were utterly unknown. 
The intense curiosity excited by these dis- 
coveries soon filled the choir with a anu 
° 
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of in the ne of the Ca- 
. The Dean and several of the Pre- 


Cottingham is engaged in making a perfect 
ssedeaiion of this tomb from the fragments 
found on the spot; until which time both 
tomb and effigy will be covered up, in order 
to t their ining any ae 
Town. —The building of Kemp 
Town, on the estate of Thomas Read 
Kemp, esq. East Cliff, Brighton, is pro- 
ceeding with rapidity, and is a most stu- 
_ concern. From the design of 
esars. Wilds and Busby, the architects, 
it appears that its form fronting the sea 
will be a Crescent, of which the span is 
840 feet, being nearly one third moré than 
the Crescent at Bath. The curve 
line in centre is interrupted by an open- 
ing leading to an extensive rep pe at 
each comamaley there will boutate of mag- 
nitude; in the rear two squares, and 
on each side, and beyond which, streets in- 
tersecting each other at right angles. All 
the houses are proposed to be of a first rate 
description.—A church, chapel, and other 
buildings, on a lofty scale, are also erecting. 
The old Church of St. Clement, Wor- 


cester, is being pulled down, and after the 

materials are removed, the site will be en- 

closed with a high brick wall for a burying 
und 


dan..14. A most terrible explosion, of 
what is commonly denominated fire damp 
(more fatal in its effects than any calamity 
that has ever occurred in that neighbour- 
hood), took place in Gosforth pit, pro- 
perty of Charles John Brandling, esq. M.P. 
at Middlewn, three miles from Leeds; by 
which twenty-three men and boys were killed 
upon the spot, and seven (two of whom are 
since dead), severely injured. Gosforth pit, 
which is about eighty yards in depth, of 
considerable extent, is entered by what is 
called a day-hole, which under a 
hill, on a level with the surface of the 
‘ound, for upwards of 1400 yards, to what 
is called the shaft, where the descent is, of 
course, directly perpendicular, The bottom 
of this passage communicates with the parts 
of the pit in which the principal excavations 
are going on by two principal roads, about 
four feet in width, running nearly parallel 
with each other, One, through the centre 
of the bed directly to the shaft; and the 
other at the North side and reaching the 
shaft by a right angle ; the former being the 
direction in which the corves are, for the 
most part, drawn towards the shaft from the 
soe in which the colliers are e in 
ming the coal. Ten men, who were 
working on the West side of the shaft at a 
considerable distance from the spot on which 
the explosion took place, escaped unhurt ; 
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whilst the remainder, who were employed 
on the eastern side, were, with the excep- 
tion of two men, all killed or severely in- 
jared. The excavations in this pit had 

commenced at the extremity of the bed of 
coal, about three hundred yards eastward of 
the shaft; towards which the colliers had 
advanced nearly one-third of the way. Five 
men were outling on an adjoining bed of 
coal, who had succeeded in digging their 
way further onwards than their companions ; 


eS Se ee 
" rmx 0 sncival 

with the old workiggs ta which the catastro- 
phe originated. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The accounts of the Revenue have been 
made up to the 5th instant. All the various 
heads of income, the Customs excepted, 

t an i The increase on 
Excise is, however, the most important; it 
approaches to 800,000/, Of this sum no 
less than 386,658/. arises from Spirits Bri- 
tish and Foreign, 140,155/. from it, and 
90,726l. from Tobacco and Souff,—all arti- 
cles of luxury or comfort to the lowest 
classes of the community. On the Cus- 
toms, as we have said, there is a decrease; 
it is, however, less than 170,000/., and 
withia the year duties in this department, 
to the amount of more than half a million, 
have been reduced, leaving an actual in- 
crease upon the unrepealed duties of more 
than 230,000/, The whole of this year's 
increase upon the unreduced taxes exceeds a 
milli 





tion. 

The following was the substance of the 
communicatica made by Mr. Canning to 
the Foreign Ambassadors: ‘‘ That in con- 
sequence of the repeated failures of the ap- 
plications of his Majesty’s Government to 
the Court of Spain, relative to the recog- 
nition of the Independent States of South 
America, his Majesty’s servants have come 
to a determination to appoint C des 
Affaires to the State of Colombia, Mexico, 
and Buenos Ayres; and to enter into trea- 
ties of commerce with those respective States 
on the basis of the recognition of their in- 
dependence.” 

Tirnes iy THe City oF Lonpon. 

As the subject of Tithes, particularly as 
connected with the City of London, is likely 
to occupy the attention of Parliament, dur- 
ing the ing Session, we p t the fol- 
lowing very curious document, which has 
recently oecupied the notice of the Citizens. 
It was found gst the t records of 
the City. The following extracts from a 
translation of the document, which is writ- 
ten in Latin, will shew the pa upon 
which the sums now received by the Clergy 
in the name of Tithes, under the Statute of 
Henry VIII. are founded.—It will be neces- 
sary to premise, that tithe is payable for 


houses 














» 2d, i upon the rent 
of the Citizens; and in the document referred 
to, which is in the 82d year of Henry VI. 
after noticing the Institution or Ordinance 
issued by Roger Niger, Bishop of London, 
18th of Henry III. it is stated that some 
Citizens, of their mere liberality and fervour 
of devotion, gave to God and the Church 
more than according to the rate ordained by 
Niger; and then it proceeds to state, that, 
« Nevertheless certain Curates, not being 
content with sufficient and abundant provi- 
sion, endeavoured to convert that which only 
of mere devotion and free will was so some- 
times ised in a perpetual bond of right 
and debt to the Church, and surreptitiously 
and privately obtained, in the time of Arch- 
bishop Arundel, letters declaratory of the 
said Constitution, but more truly destructive 
and subversive of the true sense of the same, 
confirmed by Pope Innocent (the Citizens 
being entirely unconscious and ignorant of 
the obtaining of such declaration) ; andthere- 
upon such Curates have very frequently vexed 
and molested many Citizens, and grievous 
fnurmurs and inconveniences have arisen, 
and the fervour of holy devotion grown 
cold and lukewarm; wherefore the Hon. 
John Norman, Mayor, the Aldermen, and 
Citizens, considering what grievous incon- 
veniences did hang on them, extorted by 
the cunning and harshness of litigious men, 
u mature deliberation, find certain 

urates, deceitfully bestirring themselves, 
have procured from the Lord the Pope let- 
ters apostolic, strongly prejudicial and de- 
rogatory to the said Citizens, containing 
gtievous pains and censures, by which they 
pretend the Citizens, their places and es- 
tates, are bound to the obligation of new, 
unusual, divers, and unheard-of charges, 
not to be borne by the said Citizens, and 
have threatened to expel and remove them 
from the Holy and Sacramental Services. 
Whereupon the Mayor and Aldermen, con- 
sidering that the Citizens may be unduly ag- 
grieved, did, in ance, assemble in Com- 
mon Council, on the 12th of March, in the 
3ed year of Henry VI. and int a con- 
ference with the Bishop of London; and 
so on the morrow they went to the Bi 
of London, at the Church of St. Paul, to 
the Chapter-house, where Thomas Bylling, 
Recorder of London, then publicly declared 
all the matter above said, desiring from the 


more arguments were 

Se eas i 

then oppressed parishes sprung, 

was a conclusive was a powerful 

instance—that the Citizens laboured under 

uncertain and arbitrary exactions in the 
of offerings before the Reformation ; 


shape 
and that whatever might have been the in- - 


tention of Bishop Bonner in the 37th year 
of Henry VIII. in delivering the decree un- 
der which the Clergy and im; i 
i is Registrar, i having the 
same eurolled in C ? intervention 
of the Legislature is at the present day im- 
peratively called for, where local Acts in cer- 
tain parishes have not already been obtained. 
bmp pn er et be 
opinion necessi substituti 
a fair and liberal voupeta the ae | 
tithe for the Ministers of the Gospel. 


—o—- 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Davry Lane. 


Jan. 19. An Opera, from the pen of Mr. 
Walker, Author of Wallace, entitled, The 


Fall of Algiers, was brought forward as 
@ new piece; but the subject has been so 
much hackneyed by all the minor theatres 
since the bombardment of Algiers in 1816, 
that it would be ridiculous to allow it any 
claims to novelty. A similar piece, with ex- 
actly the same title, but much more con- 
sistent plot, has had several weeks’ run at 
the Surrey Theatre. It is really discredit- 
able to Royal theatres thus to betray 
such a want of originality in their produc- 
tions. Independently of this, the piece was full 
of inconsistency; for nothin 
fared Dey saging «det wich 

i singing a duet with the Eng- 
lish Captain who had attempted his mF 
nation. 


PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
= 


Gazette Promotions. 

_ Jan. 4. J.H. Forbes, . Lord of Ses- 

ll, res. 

" of Foot, 

ieut.-col. 

vice Gardiner, fe Ditto, Capt. J. H. 

Mair, to be Major, vice Wylly, prom.— 

Ceylon Reg. Lieut.-col. H. F. Muller to be 
Lieut.-col. vice Sullivan. 

Jan. 17.—Adm. Sir Edw. Thornbo 
and Adm. Sir Eliab Harvey, to be Kani 
Grand Crosses of the Bath.—Rear a 
W. C. Fahie, to be K.C.B. 

Jan. 22.—Rt. Hon. Percy Clinton Sydney, 
Viscount Strangford, Ambassador Ext. and 
Plen. to the Ottoman Porte, created by pa- 
tent a Baron of Great Britain and Inelend 
by the title of Baron Penshurst, of Pens- 
harst co. Kent, to him and his heirs male. 

Nava , ag wn te le 

ns.— Wm. Sim: 9 eriot 
Bercley Alen Dundas Young Asbuthect. 

Lieutenants to be Commanders.—Michael 
Quin, Andrew Drew, William hens 
Arthur, John M’Causland, Leonard Charles 
Rooke, Mich. Seymour, Philip Justice. 


Eccrestastican Prererments. 

Rev. L. P. Baker, B. D. Medbourne cum 
Holt R. co. Leicester. 

Rev. Wm. Clark, Professor of Anatomy, 
Wymeswould V. co. Leicester, vice Sheep- 
shanks, resigned. 

Rev. T. Godfrey, Newbourne R. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Haggitt, Soham V. Cambridge. 

Rev. Adolphus Hopkins, Clent V. cum Row- 
ley Regis Chap. annexed, co. Stafford. 


Rev. Benj. Robert Perkins, to a Chaplaincy 
Cork Church, Oxford. 

Rev. J.C. Prince, St. Thomas P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. Wm. Henry Quicke, Ashbrittle R. vice 
Andrew Quicke, resigned. 

Rev. James Royle, Stanfield R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Peter Roe, Odogh, ees 
Kilcormuck united V.V. and Coolchahur 
R. and V. co. Kilkenny. 

Rev. Charles Tynte Simmons, East Lam- 
brook R. Somerset. 

Rev. H. R. S. Smith, Little Bentley R. Ess. 

Rev. David Smith Stone, Wilton Perp. and 
Augmented Cur. vice Cliffe, 

Rev. John Thos. Langford Bedi Milverton Prima 
V. cum ey ee ede 

Rev. T. Nayler, Dom. Chap. to Duke of York. 

Rev. E. J. Crawley, Chap. to Household of 
Duke of Clarence. 

Rev. J. Sandford, Chaplain to Marquess of 


Queens 
Rev. E. J. Keane, Chaplain to the Colony 
of New South Wales and Dependencies. 


DisPENSATIONS. 

Rev. Jeremiah Jackson, to hold Elm cum 
Emneth V. co. Cambridge, with Swaff- 
ham Bulbeck V. 

Civin. PrersrMents. 

Rev. R. F. Follett, Master of Taunton Col- 
lege School, vice Forster, resigned. 

J. Jackson, M.A. Head Master of North- 
leach Free Grammar School, co. Glouc. 
Josenh Bowles, ont of Farringdor, Berks, 

admitted D.C. L. 


BIRTHS. 


. Mrs. Henry Winston Barron, of 
pre tines. Waterford, a son and heir. 
—tLady Augusta, the lady of Sir Arthur 
Paget, of Ham ble Cliff, near Southampton, 
a dau.—At Harrow, the wife of Arch. Camp- 
bell, esq. adau.—The wife of Capt. Harvey, 


R. N. a son. 

Dec. 11. The wife of Andrew Spottis- 
woode, esq. of Bedford-sq. a son.—21. At 
the Batalha, Oporto, the wife of William 
Richard Harris, esq. a dau.—24. At Meop- 
ham, Kent, the wife of Rev. Daniel Francis 
Warner, a dau.—26. In Charles-st. Berkeley- 

sq. Lady Louisa Kilderbee, a dau.—28. 
Bath, the wife of Walter Long, esq. of 
Bayaton-house, a dau.—At Coventry, the 


wife of J. Coustant, esq. 3d Light Dragoons, 
a son.—31. In Lower Berkeley-st. Port- 

man-sq. the wife of Lieut.-col. Lindsey, 
Grenadier Guards, a dau. —At Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, the wife of T. C. Gratton, esq. a 
son.—At Packington, the Countess of Ayles- 
ford, a son and heir. 

Jan. 2. At Teston, the wife of the Hon. 
and Rev.. F. J. Noel, a son.—5. pode: ge 
head, the wife of B, Haigh Allen, “a 
—At Christchurch, rey wife of the 
Gunn, a dau.—At Doncaster, the wife - 
Rev: Hi Torre, of Thornhill, a dau.—11. 
At Castle-hill, the = Seyensten Newton 
Fellowes, a een —14. In the 
wife of George Bankes, esq. a dau. = 


a Nae 
MARRIAGES. 


24, 1824, Beets. 4 Queen- 
0a, Wen Buckerfield, esy. of Gray's 
ladies, to 


Henchman, esq. of Great Ormond-st. 
Beds, Rev. S. 


Lately. At Cardington, 
eldest dau. of Francis Chudleigh, to Mary, widow of late James 


Palmer 
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Palmer Hobbs, esq. of Mount Ephraim, 
Tunbridge Wells.——At Dublin, Rev. John 
Short, to Anne, dau. of late Col. Mercier, 
of Portarli Rev. Tatton Brockman, 


to Louisa, dau. of Sir H. Hawley, bart——_ 


At Birmingham, Rev.J. J. a r, of Man- 
chester, to Hannah, dau. of T, Smith, esq. 
of Icknield-house.———Rev. Mr. Gorman, to 
Harriett, dau. of Sir Jonas Greene, Recorder 
of Dublin——At Bombay, Rev. David 
Young, to Harriet-Frances; dau. of late J. 
Fenton, esq. .of Doneaster——Wm. Law- 
rence, esq. of Cholworth, Wilts, to Sarah, 
dau. of G. White, esq. of Quelfurlong-house. 
——At Walcot, Bath, —_ am br} 

. of Wellington, to Harriot, 
re Teen Askew, esq. of Middleton-hall, 
Westmoreland. At Richmond, Upper 
Canada, Rev. John Byrne, Rector of 

lace, aged 84 years, to Miss A. dau. of 
Mar. Egneuf, late schoolmaster of Richmond, 
in the 12th year of her age. 

Dec. 18, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
T. H. Goodier, esq. of Wrexham, to Louisa, 
widow of late J. Imbrie, esq. Bucklesbury. 

20..At Gosford-house, N. B. Lord 
Grey, eldest son of Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington, to Lady Katharine Charteris, 
3d dau. of Earl of Wemyss and March. 
——Rey. Edmund Robinson, M.A. only 
son of late Edm. Robinson, esq. of Thorp 
Green, Yorkshire, to Lydia, dau. of Rev. T. 
Gishorne, of Yoxall Lodge. 21. Rev. 
W. Mayers, of Worton, Oxfordshire, to 
Sarah, dau. of Mark Gibeme, esq. of Wan- 
stéad. Rev. Francis Ward Spilsbury, of 
Willington, to Emma Penelope, dau. of A. 
N. Mosley, esq. and Lady Every, of Park- 
Hill, co. Derby. 22. At Cuckfield, Peter 
Erle, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to Mary, dau. 
of late Rev. J. F. Fearon, Vicar of Cuckfield. 
Rev. Edward Trimmer, M.A. of Turn- 
ham-green, to Laura, dau. of Rev. Dr. 
Nicholas, of Ealing. Rev. Jas. Walker, 
M. A, to Fanny, dau. of late John Billings- 
ley, esq. of Ensham.——John, omngest son 
of | late Rich. Bingham, esq. of Melcombe, 
Dorset, to Frances-Elecnora, dau. of late 
Rev. Wm. Woollcombe, Rector of East Wor- 
lington, Devon.——23. James Archibald 
Murray, esq. solicitor, Under Secretary to 
the Master of the Rolls, and 2d son of C. 
Murray, esq. to Elizabeth-Powell, dau. of 
Capt. R. Browne, of Norwich. 24. At 
Newington, John Cutler, esq. of Ordnance 
nt, Tower, to Louisa, dau. of T. 

Freak, esq. of Blackheath. 27. Charles 
Heard Beague, esq. R. Engineers, to Mary, 
dau. of late Major-Gen. J. Pringle, of E. I. 
Company’s service——At Hartlebury, N. 
Basevi, esq. Barrister, of Gower-st. Bedford- 
sq. to Louisa-Eliza, only dau. of late Major 
Orange, of Waresly House, Worcestershire. 
——30. Hon, and Rev, Leland Noel, Vicar 
of Campden, Gloucestershire, son of Sir G. 
Noel, bart. and the Baroness Barham, to 





Mary yy o. a) a Pri Fol- 
be, Aldwar 1, ‘ 
~ 3, 1885. Hi John Wm. eldest 
son of H, Collingwood, esq. of Lilburn 
Tower, to Frances, dan. of Hagger- 
r+ hw esq: of _ wo es Mek, sam 
ansel, esq. ragoons, to i \° 
of Wm. Amstrong, esq. of same regiment. 
——4. At Paris, John Bul > e3q. to 
Sarah Mary, dau. of late Parr > sq. 
= C. Boreony M. A. to bet 7 of 
us Richards, . of Edgbaston. 
bao» At Bolton, ag art Pe 
. of Stockport, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
a Mr. Wm. Middleton, of Glasgow. 
6. Chas. Fred. Biggs, of Blaekheath, 
to Frances, dau. oft. ray, esq. of the 
Grove, Stratford, Essex.——At St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, Capt. Patrick Campbell, 
C. B. of H. M. S. Ganges, to M ty 
dau. of late A. Wauchope, esq. of tri 
Marischall, co. Edinburgh.——At Plymp- 
tou, Devon, the Rev. John Collier Jones, 
D. D. Rector of Ex. Coll. Oxford, to Char- 
lotte, dau, of late Rev. Duke Yonge, of 
Cornwood, and widow of the late Capt. G. 
Crawley, R. N. 8. At Kirk Ella, Rev. 
James Donne, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Bedford, 
to Mary, dau. of late M. Dobson, esqg.—. 
At Wooton, Lieut.-col. Ogilvie, 46th Reg. 
to Janet Rebecca, dau. of J. A. Ogilvie, esq. 
Tanhurst, Surrey. 10. M. Stritch, sen. 
esq. of Charlotte-street, Portland-place, to 
Mary, relict of J. Arnold esq. of Walworth. 
——11. G, Whitworth, esq. of Acre-house, 
Lincolnshire, to Susanna, dau. of late Rev. 
R. Rigby, of Beverley. At Rodborough, 
T. Adlington, esq. of Upper Tooting, to 
Mary, only dau. of late P. Smith, esq. of 
Walbridge, Gloucestershire.——-Rev, Thos. 
W. Champnes, Rector of Fulmer, Bucks, 
to Miss Langford, of Eton College. T. 
Barton Bowen, esq. of Portman-street, to 
Charlotte, dau. of late W. Chaloner, esq. of 
Guisborough, Yorkshire. Mich. War- 
ren, esq. of Sandford’s-court, co, Kilkenny, 
to Sarah, only dau. of Millington Eaton 
Swittenham, esq. of Swittenham Hall. 
13. At Bristol, Richard Hunt, jun. esq. to 
Emmeline Mary, dau. of Jacob Elton, esq. 
of Bristol, dud niece of late Adm. Sir Wm. 
Young. 17. Lient. H. Lawless, R.N. to 
Miss Catherine Gask, of Bury-street, St. 
James’s, —— Capt. Chas. Hesse, late 18th 
Hussars, to Mary-Elizabeth, dau. of Thos. 
Chambre, esq. of Nottingham-place. —— 
18. S, Mitchell, esq. of Devonshire-street, 
Peeiens- ram ok dau. of B, paw 
nard, esq. of Ham-common.——Capt. John 
Pasley, 47th Reg. to dau. of J. 
Durham, esq. of Enfield. ——19, At Kelve- 
don, Rev. J. Bri Storry, Vicar of Great 
. of Rev. Dr. 


esq. of Stoke Newington, to Mary Anp 
dau. of G. Walpole, esq. of Greenwich. ‘ 
OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 
—o— . 


Six James Buanp Lams, Bart. 
Lately. Sir James Bland Lamb, Bart. 
C. L. who, when known by the name of 


was the only son of George Burges, 
military officer, and afterwards 
Comptroller General of the Customs in 
Britain, by the Hon. Aone Wich- 
noure Somerville, only daughter of James, 
10th Lord Somerville, and was born at 
Gibraltar, June 8, 1752. He was about 
seven years under the tuition of the Rev. 
Dr. Somerville, author of * The History 


two years the University of Edinburgh. 
He was then placed at Westminster school, 
where he continued till Christmas 1769, 
when he was removed to University College, 
Oxford, and placed under the tuition of 
Dr. Scott, (now Lord Stowell). Having left 
the University in 1773, he made the tour 
of France, Italy, Switzerland, and part of 
Germany. On his return he attended the 
Courts in Westminster Hall; and in Easter 
Term, 1777, was called to the Bar by the 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 

On the 19th of June that year, he mar- 
ried the Hon. Elizabeth Noel, 2d daughter 
of Edward Viscount Wentworth, who died 
in 1779, without issue. In 1778 he pub- 
lished ‘* Heroic Epistles from Serjeant 
Bradshaw iu the Shades, to John Dunning, 
Esq.” December 16; 1780, he married, 
Qdly, Anne, 3d daughter of Lieut.-col. 
Lewis Charles Montelieu, Baron of St. Hy- 
polite; by whom (whodied Oct. 17, 1810) 
he had issue ten children. In 1783 ap- 
peared his “* Considerations on the Law of 
Insolvency,” 6vo; anda “ Letter to the 
Earl of Effingham on his lately proposed 
Act of Insolvency,” 8vo. 

These were works of ae oe merit 
pe authority. He was, however, i induced 

the profession of the law. In 
peta life he had formed a close inti- 
Mr, Pitt and the late Dake of 
rem & who, eee re A eno to 
their party one so , il- 
ed open Rien to embark in political affairs. 
ia 1787 he was returned M. P. for 
Helston in Corowall, aod in 1790 re-chosen. 
In i 1789 he was appointed one of 
the Secretaries of State for the Fo- 
reign In the course of that 
youts Mr. Burges published an ** Address 
‘Country Gentlemen of England and 
w on County Courts,” 8v0. ; and in 
1790, ** Letters on the Spanish Aggression 
at Nootka,” 8vo. published under the sig- 
of Verus. He also privately print- 
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ed a “ Narrative of the Negocistions be- 
tween France and Spain in 1790.” In 
1794, Mr, Burges, Evan Napean, and Ste- 
‘phen Cotterell, esqrs. were appointed Joint 
Commissioners of the Privy Seal. 

Mr. Burges and another UnderSecretary of 
State, of congenial talents and attachment 
to the British Constitution, not mere servi- 
lity to the Government of the time, were 
the founders of “The Sun Newspaper,” 
under the sanction of Mr. Pitt. Among 
the effusions of wit, humour, and satire 
with which he enlivened the columns of that 
newspaper in its early days, were a series 
of verses entitled TheCasuist, in which he 
pourtrayed, with poetical spirit and charac- 
teristic truth, the chief members of the 
Opposition at that period; and several ac- 
mirable tales, among which was The 
Bishop's Wig. Of a graver cast were a 
series of Letters ander the signature of 
Alfred, in which he took a comprehensive 
view of the several states, political objects, 
and relative interests of all European Go- 
vernments. -- These Letters he collected 
and published i in 1792, in one 8vo volume, 
which contains such solid matter as may 
te useful to Statesmen at all periods, 

On resigning his office of Under Secre- 

of State, he was created, Oct. 31, 1795, 

ronet, of Burville, Berks; and was 
also appointed for life Knight Marshal of 
the King’s Houshold. 

Having now retired from all political 
duties, he devoted himself entirely to lite- 
rary pursuits. In 1796 he published a 
much-approved poem, entitled “The Birth 
and Triumph of Love,” 4to. The plan 
was taken from a series of plates, “ The 
Birth and Triumph of Cupid,” published 
by Mr. P. W. Tompkins, in Bood Street ; 
the beautiful designs of which originated 
from the Princess Elizabeth (see vol. Ix. 
pp. 500, 1018). A copy of this was sold 
at his sale,* with a complimentary Letter 
‘and a manuscript Latin Poem on Love by 
Dr. Vincent. 

During 1799 and 1800, Sir James was 


“ Sir James Burges takes the liberty of 
vequesting that, as this is merely a private 
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impression of a very few copies, for the 

sole purpose of obtaining a candid criticism 

of the work, it may not he shewmto-any 

one. In this confidence, he has the honour 

to send itto Mr. ——. The remainder is 

printing, and. will be forwarded as soon as 
sible. 

*« Dartmouth-st, Jan. 25, 1800.” 

At the sale of Sir James Lamb’s library, 
three of these copies, each containing the 
above note, were sold; one *‘ with remarks 
aud corrections by J. Anstey ;” another 
with very discouraging ‘‘ remarks, correc- 
tions, and general observations throughout, 
by Mr. Boscawen;” and the third with 
particularly flattering ‘‘ remarks through- 
out, and an autograph letter, by Richard 
Cumberland.” A fourth copy followed, 
* collated by Sir J. B. Burges, with Cum- 
berland,Sotheby, Fitz-Gerald, Pye, Anstey, 
Boscawen, and Archd. Nares ; manuscript 
letter of Mr. Boscawen’s inserted.” The 
poem was finally published in 2 vols, Svo, 
1801. (See vol. .xx1,p. 145.) A few years 
after he produced, in conjunction with 
Mr. Cumberiand, a sacred poem, entitled 
“ The Exodiad,”’ which is characterised by 
& poetical as well as a pious fervour, The 
first part appeared in 1507, the second in 
1808, 4to. His play of “ Riches, or the 
Wife and Brother,” founded on Massinger’s 
City Madam,” and acted at the Lyceum 
Theatre by the Drury Lane Company, was 
published in 8vo. 1810; and to bim has 
been ascribed the Comic Opera of * Tricks 
upon Travellers,” never printed. The Ro- 
mance of “‘ The Dragon Knight” was un- 
doubtedly his. All were marked by taste, 
judgment, learning, and imagination. 

Sir James the third time entered the 
matrimonial state, by marrying, Sept. 8, 
1812, Lady Margaret, daughter of James, 
5th Earl of Baloarras, and relict of Alex- 
ander Fordyce, Esq. By her, (who also 
diedjbefore him, December 1, 1814), he 
had no issue. 

In 1821, by royal sign manual, he was 
permitted to assume the name of Lamb 
only, and bearthe arms of Lamb quartered 
with those of Burges. In the latter part 
of his life Sir James devoted his talents to 
theological writings, and in 1819 he pub- 
lished in’: quarto, “‘ Reasons for a new 
Translation of the Bible.” 

Sir James was tall in stature, and hand- 
some ip person. His manners displayed 
dignity without pride. He was conscious 
of his own talents and attainments, but 
always ready to respect those of others. 
Jo the private relations of life he was kind, 
affectionate, and hospitable ; an admirer 
of music, aud a performer, It is singular 
that, even when in public life, no pen.was 
ever employed personally against him. 
His own pen was never instigated by per- 
sonal pique, but simply inspired by an ar- 
dent desire to aid the general welfare. 


_ Sm Rosert Darras, Kyr. 


Dec. 25. In Londen, the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Dallas, Kat. late Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
He was the eldest sonof Robert Dallas, erq. 
of Kensington, co, Middlesex, (who died 
April 15, 1796), by Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. James Smith, minister of Kil- 
berney, in Ayrshire, 

Being intended from his infancy for the 
Bar,.he received a good education, and he 
determined, to accustom himself to public 
speaking, It is well known that Mr. Burke 
commenced his career as an orator, and 
distinguished himself in Bow Lane, before 
he attempted to shine in St. Stephen's 
Chapel. Mr, Garrow also prepared bim- 
self for Westminster Hall, by his previous 
attendance at the Westminster Forum ; 
while the subject of this memoir initiated 
himself at. Coachmakers’ Hall, and was 


- allowed by his auditors to be a very cor- 


rect and eloquent speaker, 

On being called to the Bar he obtained 
considerable practice at Nisi Prius, and 
went the circuit; but was brought into 
public notice by being one of the counsel 
employed by Mr. Hastings on his impeach- 
ment. He also distinguished himself on 
several other occasions, more especially 
before committees on contested elections, 
which led to a silk gown, a8 King’s Counsel. 

Ia the second imperia] Parliament which 
met in 1802, he was returned for St. Mi- 
chael’s, Cornwall; but succeeding Sir V. 
Gibbs as Chief Justice of Chester, Mont- 
gomery, Flint, and Denbighshire, a vew 
writ was ordered, February 1, 1805, and 
he was succeeded by the eldest son of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, In the same Parlia- 
ment he was returned for the District 
Burghs ofKirkcaldy,Kioghorn,Burntisland, 
and Dysert, vacant through Sir J. St. Clare 
Erskine becoming Earl of Rosslyn. 

In 1808 was publisbed his “‘ Speech in 
the Court of King’s Bench on a Motion 
for a new Trial in the case of. King v. Pic- 
ton,” 8vo. In 1813 he was appeinted one 
of the Puisne Judges of the Court.of Com- 
mon Pleas, and Nov. 5, 1818, was sworn 
Chief Justice, in the room of Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, who had resigned. Ov the 19th of 
November following he was swora a Prixy 
Councillor, In November, 1823, he sig- 
nified his retirement from the Chief Jus- 
ticeship, on account of the fatigues of offi- 
cial exertion, which had much impaired 
bis health. His retirement caused great 
and general regret among all who had the 
pleasure of kaowing bim professionally or 
at see 

ir Robert Dallas s less uentl 
in the House of — be eben 
than might have been expected from his 
professional oratory ; he, however, made 
a long and able speech, May 24, -—* 
favour 
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—_- of the minister's conduct relative to 
nee. 

By bis marriage with Chariotte,daughter 
of the late Lieut.-col. Alexander Jardive 
afterwards British Consul at Corunne, he 
had issue several children. 


Sin Jouw D’Ovry, Barr. 

Some particulars of the life of this wor- 
thy Baronet have been already given in 
= xciv. ii..p. 568, but we are — 

bled, by the favour ofa 
poe present the reader with the following 
additional memoir. 

The late Sir John D'Oyly, resident at 
Kandy, in Ceylon, was born in June, 1774. 
He was the second son of the late Rev. 
Matthias D’Oyly, Archdeacon of Lewes, 
and Rector of Buxted in Sussex. After 
receiving the rudiments of his education 
at a preparatory school, he was seut to 
Westminster, where he made great pro- 
ficiency in classical attainments, under the 
learned Dr. Vincent. He was elected on 
the foundation of the school in 1788, In 
1792 he removed to Corpus Christi College 
in Cambridge, where he applied himself 
diligently to classical studies especially, 
and maintained in a more extended 
the high character which he had already 
acquired amongst his contemporaries. He 
easily bore away the principal prizes within 
the limits of his own college, where the 
field of competition was small; but in 1795 
he succeeded in obtaining, in competition 
with the whole University, one of Sir Wm. 
Browne’s medals for a Latin Ode on Com- 
merce, and in the following year having 
obtained the degree of Senior Optime in 
commencing Bachelor of Arts, he received 
the honor of the second medal given by the 
Chancellor for the best proficients in clas- 
sical knowledge. In consequence of these 
distinctions he was elected into a fellowship 
of his college in 1798. 

His origmal destination was the church, 
aud to this profession his education had 
been directed. But when he arrived at 
maturity, and was able to exercise hisown 
judgment in the choice of a profession, he 
felt wittin him, as he expressed to his 
friends, a'spirit of enterprize and an ardoer 
of mind, which impelied him to dislike the 
retirement of the country, and to desire to 
engage in some active scenes of public 
life. In ‘consequence of his declining to 
take boly orders, he was obliged, by the 
statutes of the college, to resign his fel- 
lowship ‘after three years ; and in 1801 he 
gladly embraced the offer ofa civil situation 
in the Island of Ceylon, onder the appoint- 


tment of the Governor, the Hon. F, North, 
nott-Eart of Guildford. 

From the moment of his destination be- 
ing fixed, he began to apply all the energies 
of his ‘wind to the studies and pursaits 
connected with his new situation, and made 
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devoted language 
and character of the people, their civil and 
religious institations, the history, and na- 
taral productions of the island. He soon 


Chief Translator to the Government. By 
his ability, integrity, attention to business, 
and general usefulness, he recommended 
himself to his superiors in the Government 
of the Island, and was advanced by degrees 
to different stations. At last, under the 
Government of Sir Robert Browarigg, in 
1815, an opportenity was afforded to bim 
of exerting with great success his taleuts 
and activity of mind. In consequence of 
the extraordinary cruelty of the reigning 
king of Kandy, which indeced his first 
minister anti others of his principal subjects 
te implore the assistance of the British 
Government, and of his aggressions on 
British subjects and allies, it was deemed 
an act of justice to prepare an expedition 
against his capital. The conduct of the 
negotiations with the discontented chiefs, 
and the business of ing intelligeuce 
for the guidance of the different detach- 
ments of the army, mainly depended on 
Mr. D’Ogly, whose familiar acquaintance 
with the language of the country gave bim 
advantages which none ether possessed, 
and whose y with the natives ad- 
ded great strength to the cause. And with 
such skill amd ability did he make al! the 
arrangements, that iv the course of a very 
few days the treops reached Kandy, the 
king was dethroned, and the Kandyan Pro- 
vinces t under the British dominion. 
Mr. D’Oyly, it should be mentioned, ac- 
companied the expedition himself, and 
joining himself to a detachment of the 
troops, was the person who made captive 
the flying and fallen king. 

On the Kandyan Provinces being brought 
under the British dominion, Mr. D’Oyly 
was appointed Resident at Kandy, and 
First Commissioner for the Government of 
the Provinces. From that period he de- 
voted himself entirély to the business of 
this station, residing in the palace formerly 
oecupied by the king. He made it his 
peculiar stady to acquire athorough know- 
ledge of the character and genios of the 

je commitied to bis care; and by the 
kindness of his g 1 deme towards 
them, by taking care not to shock their 
prejadices, and by evincing an unfeigned 
zeal for their welfare and imterests, he suc- 
ceeded in maittaming an influence over 
this rade people, and conciliating their 
confidenve, esteem, and affection, ia en 
extraordinary 
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extraordinary degree, Indeed, all, from 
the highest to the lowest, were ready to 
acquiesce in all that be recommended ; 
per eter on ne A er 


had generally only to shew bimself among 
them, and every thing was quiet. 

The fever which unfortunately carried 
him . ee by him in a visit of 
official business to one of the Kandyan 
Proviaces. It was known beforehand tbat 
a malignant fever was raging there, and 
his friends endeavoured to prevent his go- 
ing; buat, oa this as on many other occa- 
sions of his life, he sacrificed his private 
geod to his feelings of public duty. He 
amassed but an inconsiderable fortune, 
» considering the length of time during which 
he served in the Island, and the sacrifices 
he had made. Indeed, his liberality was 
so diffasive that he appeared scarcely to 
think of providing the means of retiring 
with that affluence which he deserved, to 
his native country. 

During his long residence in the Island, 
he applied, as has been stated, his enquir- 
ing mind to diligent researches into its 
history and antiquities, and natura! pro- 
ductions, and the customs of the inhabit- 
ants. His friends were continually urging 
him to prepare a history of the Island, 
which no one had the meaus of executing 
with such knowledge and truth as himself, 
and it is hoped that materials may be 
found amongst his papers, which will es- 
sentially contribute to the illustration of 
this singular country. No one was more 
industrious in collecting materials, and no 
one was better qualified by judgment and 
penetration to make a proper use of them. 
At several periods he sent over to his 
friends partial translations of some Cinga- 
lese manuscripts, which give no mean 
Opinion of the literary acquirements of 
this rade people, 

His lose will long be felt in the island of 
Ceylon, and the natives especially will 
long remember him with affectionate re- 
gret, as their best friend, benefactor, and 
protector. 

Rev. R. C. Marvarn. 

Oct, 30. At Dublin, after a protracted 
illness, the Rev. R. C. Maturin, Curate of 
St. Peter’s, in that city. 

This eccentric character.was undoubt- 
edly a man of genius, though it manifested 
itself, even in its most successful efforts, 
more in the extravagancies of an over- 
weanivg imagination, than in the refine- 
meats of a correct taste or the coherency 

His conduct and 


centricity ; the same mixture of folly and 
inspiration—-or perhaps we ought rather to 
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have said possession: for there was a sort 
of bewilderingness even in the brightest 
sallies, whether in his iotercourse with 
mankind or with the muse. 


and unnoticed curate of St. Peter’s, Dublin ; 
from which he derived a stated income of 
701. or at the utmost 100/. per annum. 
Mr. Maturin, however, was at vo period 
dependent upon the emoluments of his cu- 
racy. Before the dramatic performance 
already mentioned conferred éclat upon his 
name and works, be bad published one or 
two novels, which obtained an ordinary 
rank in the catalogues of our circulating 
libraries, although they afforded as little 
profit as fame to their author; and he be- 
sides prepared a few young gentlemen to 
pass the entrance examinations of Trinity 
College, who for that purpose resided with 
him in his house, York-street, Dublin. But 
notwithstanding these combined resources, 
Mr. Maturin’s aspirations surpassed them ; 
and, like men of talent ia general, whose 
purses are mostly disproportionate to their 
desires, he was constantly beset with duns 
and difficulties, Still these sublunary tri- 
fies had even then no serious effect upon 
the Rev. Gentleman’s conceit of his own 
importance. The persons calling at No. — 
York-street, on indifferent business, or the 
creditor who, “ for the last time,” demand- 
ed an audience, was ushered into an apart- 
ment studiously indicative of the owner’s 
several pursuits, and having weited a suffi- 
ciently fashionable time, was received, an- 
swered, and dismissed with a sovereign 


air of superiority, which was at least as. 


much calculated to surprise as to satisfy. 
The curate of St. Peter’s, in short, though 
at that period not a very young man, was, 
as he ever after remained, exceedingly vain 
both of his person and accomplishments ; 
and as his income would not allow him to 
attract attention by the splendour of bis 
dress and manners, he seldom failed to do 
so by their singularity. Mr. Maturin was 
a tall, slender, but well- , and 
on the whole, a good figure, which he 
took care to display i in a well-made black 
coat, tightly buttoned, and some odd light- 
coloured stocking-web pantaloons, sur- 
mounted in winter by a coat of prodi- 
gious dimensions, gracefully thrown on, so 
as not to obscure the symmetry it affected 
to protect. This tame exhibition, however, 
of an elegant form in the street, the church, 





* It was presented and 
through the influence of Lord Byron, who 
may be said to have brought bim before 
the publie eye. ’ 
prided 
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prided himself on performing the move- 
ments and évolutions of the quadrille, cer- 
tainly better than any other divine of the 
Established Church, and equal to any pri- 
vate lay gentleman of the three kingdoms. 
It often bappened, tvo, that Mr, Maturin 
either laboured under an attack of gout, 

or met with some accident, which wd 
led the use of a slipper or a bandage on 
one foot or one leg, and by an unaccount- 
able congruity of mischances, he was uni- 
formly compelled on these occasions to 
appear in the public thoroughfare of Dub- 
lin, where the melancboly spectacle of a 
beautiful limb in pain never failed to excite 
the sighs and sympathies of all the inte- 
resting persons who passed, as well as to 
prompt their curiosity to make audible 
remarks or inquiries respecting the pos- 
sessor. 

The effect upon a person of this tempe- 
rement of the unexpected success of “« Ber- 
tram” led to some untoward consequences. 
The profits of the representation, and the 
copyright of that tragedy, exceeded, per- 
haps, one thousand pounds, while the 
praises bestowed upon its author by critics 
of all classes, convinced Mr. Maturin 
that he bad only to sit down and concoct 
any number of plays he pleased, each 
yielding him a pecuniary return at least 
equal to the first. He had, therefore, 
scarcely arrived in Dublin with his fall- 
blown dramatic honours and riches, when 
tradesmen of all hues and callings were 
ordered to York-street, to paint, furnish, 
aod decorate, with suitable taste and splen- 
dour, the mansion of the great new-born 
tragic poet of Ireland. The Reverend 
Gentleman’s proceedings in other respects, 
of course, tock a corresponding spring. 
Unfortunately the brightest hopes of genius 
are often the most fallacious, and so it 
proved in the present instance. A few 
months produced a second tragedy, which 
failed, and with it not only faded away the 
dreams of prosperity in which the author 
of “ Bertram” so fondly indulged, but his 
house was assailed by importunate credi- 
tors, who lodged executions and every 
other disagreeable sort of legal inmates in 
that abode of genius and merit. Time ena- 
bled Mr. Maturin gradually to extricate 
himself from these embarrassments, and 
having thus had the wings of his ambition 
somewhat shortened, he iu future pursued 
a safer flight. A pupil of Mr. Maturin 
informed a friend of ours, that Lord Byron, 
in consequence of an unfavourable review 
of one of Maturin’s works, sent him 500/.! 
with a » that he was better qualified 
to revi the reviewers than him, 
His eccentricities, however, remained in 
their former vigour, and in the coteries of 
Lady Morgan, or the romantic solitudes of 
Wicklow, the vain oddities of the curate 
of St. Peter’s continued as remarkable as 
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In 1821 he produced bis eee tee Uni- 
verse,” which is written in blank verse. 

Asa preacher Mr. Maturin was highly 
esteemed ; his sermons were masterly com- 
positions, *his reasoning incontrovertible, 
and his language the most caleulated to 
subdue the heart, and to demand attention. 
His six Controversial Sermons, preached 
during last Lent, (and reviewed in p. 348 
shew the author to have been a profou 
scholar and an acute reasoner; never since 
Dean Kirwan’s time were such crowds at- 
tracted to the Parish Church as during the 
delivery of these sermons; neither rain 
nor storm could subdue the anxiety of all 
classes and all persuasions to hear them ; 
and did he leave no other monument where- 
on to rest his fame, these sermons alone 
would be sufficient. 

It is said that Sir Walter Scott, in a let- 
ter of condolence to the widow, has gra- 
tuitously offered his editorial services in 
bringing before the public some of ber late 
husband’s unpublished manuscripts. 


Tuomas Green, Esa. 
Jan. 6. At Ipswich, most sincerely la- 
mented, in his 56th year, Thomas Green, 


esq. 

“Caccated for the Bar, but induced by 
the easiness of his circumstances to with- 
draw himself from its toils, Mr. Green had 
acquired a professional habit of research, 
which gave es to his opinions, especial- 
ly those which had reference to constitu- 

Removed from those hopes 
and fears, which may have sometimes in- 
fluenced the conduct of other mea, his 
political creed was firm and consistent : 
it sprang from a profound knowledge of 
events, which had led to the establishment 
of the liberties of his country, botb civil 
and religious, and was upheld by an ardent 
admiration of the principles on which those 
liberties are founded. To this spirit of 
research and stedfast devotion of mind, to 
the ennobling sentiments which the love of 
freedom inspires, Mr. Green had united 
literary attainments of the highest order, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the fine 
arts, in the knowledge and relish of which 
he had not many moun. A polite and 

deportment, w 


giving 
to bis charitable feelings towards all = 
ind, 
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kind, wefe the qualities which most of his 
could appreciate, and therefore 
few mistake. 

He was the author of the following 
works :+—"' The Micthodion, or a Poetical 
Olio, London, 1788,” 12m0.; * An Exa- 
mination of the leading Principle of the 
new Systém of Morals, as that Principle 
is stated and applied in Mr. Godwin’s En- 
quity concerning Political Justice, London, 
1798,” 8vo0.; second edition 1799; and 
** Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of 
Literature, Ipswich, 1810.” 4to. 


M. Hermann Toxtivs. 

Towards thé end of 1822, at Leyden, 
M. Hermann Tollius, Professor of Greek 
and Latin literature in that University. ~ 

He was born at Breda in 1742, studied 
at Leyden under Muschenbroek, Hemster- 
huis, and Rabnkenius, and afterwards bith. 
self mstructed at Harderwijk, where he 
obtained the chair of eloquence and Greek 
in 1767. The death of his wife having 
déstroyed ali his pleasares in that town, 
he Went to Paris, and found relief in the 
treasury of Greek manuscripts at the Roy- 
al Library, and in the conversations of 
Villoison, Vieq.-d’Azir, Franklin, and La- 
lmide. Being afterwards elected to the 
chair of History and Greek in the Athe- 
nheum of Amsterdam, he removed thither, 
and opened his course of lectures in 1778 
with an essay “De Gerardo Joh. Vossio, 
perfecto grammatico.” In 1785 the educa- 
tion of the children of His Highness the 
Hereditary Statholder was confided to him. 
He accompanied the eldest son in his tra- 
vels, and afterwards obtained the office of 
Sarveyor of Lands... In 1794 he was sent 
in the capacity of Civil Commissary Ge- 
néral to the English army appointed to 
protect Holland 5 but since the invasion of 
the French rendered that post useless, he 
retreated with the English to Osnabruck, 
and was called thence by the House of O- 
rahge, Which empl him in several 
missians to Berlin, London, and Hanover, 
and Hkewise to the Con of Rastadt. 
The hereditary Prince ‘of Orange having 

rcbased the estates of Prince Jublonowski 

Polatid, Tollias was named Director 
General of them, and commissioned to 
foutd German colonies there. 

However, King Louis Bonaparte having 
written to Tolliws to him to return 
to his bative country, he did so in 1809, and 
with ‘petthission of the Prince of Orange, 
undertook the professorship ‘of Statis- 
tics and Diplomacy at the University of 

. He commenced with a Latin 
lecture De fine Statistices que voeatir Ho- 
dierne. ‘At the time of the revolution of 
1814, he took part in the Great Assembly 
at Amsterdam, which’recalled to the throne 
the family of the ancient Stathulders. After 
the restoration of the Academy of Leyden, 


he took the chair of Greek and Latin lite- 


Paris. During the troubles of Holland he 
published anonimously many political 
works, all adapted to the spirit of the Stat- 
holder’s court, A valuable collection, 
whieh he formed in the latter years of his 
life, is that of official _ relative to 
the affairs of the United 1 rovinces since 
1786. They have appeared in three vols. 
1814—1816, Jn the affairs of which they 
treat, Tollius “ magna pars fuit;” and 
several of the records which he published 
had been compiled by himself. It is to be 
regretted that many of them have been 
lost, and that Tollius bas not left memoirs 
of the history of his own times, although 
it may be thought that be would not have 
composed them in a very impartial spirit. 


Cotonet J. F. W. Desparres. 
. At the very advanced age of 
102, Colonel Joseph Frederick Walsh 
Desbarres, late Lieut. Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief of Prince Edward Island, 
and formerly Lieutenant Goveruor of the 
Island of Cape Breton. 

He was apppointed Lieut. in the 60th 
foot, Feb. 22, 1756; Captain in the same 
Sept. 23, 1775; Major in the Army, 
March 19, 1783 ; Lieut.-col. inthe Army, 
March 1, 1794; and Colonel, Jan. 1, 
1798. 

He was an officer to whose talents and 
industry the maritime interests of his coun- 
try were greatly indebted. His remains 
were interred in St. George’s Chorch with 
military Honours; the President, Mem- 
bers of the Council, the Officers of the 
Army atid Navy, the Magistrates, and 
principal inhabitants, attending the fu- 
neral. 


Jouw Boys, Esa. 

Dec. 16. At the house of Mr. Sankey, 
in Wingham, Jotin Boys, esq. of Each, 
arid forttierly of Betshanger. Kertt, de- 
scended from a younger branch of an old 
ahd respectable family in Kent, who about 
the middle of the sixteenth centary, left 
Hawkhurst for a residence in Sussex, and 
soon aftér'the Restoration went to reside 
near Bartiam, Kent. As an agricultarist 
Mr. Boys will be long remembered. Ia 
1796, at the instance of the Board wf Agri- 
caltare, he wrote a * General View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Kent,” and 
by further désite of that Board, le re- 
edited it in 1805, together with “an Essay 
6h Paribg and Barning” of Poor Suils 5 
those works, the result, not of theor¢, but 
of practice and experiments, are often 
qaotéd by writers on those subjects, antl 
are strongly noticed in the Encyclope- 

dias 
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dias; they are also translated into French, 

and are in very general 

the. agriculturists on the opposite cuast, 

As a grazier ae nee well kaown 
Gock of sheep, aed the 


son as health and strength eee hia, 
To a firm and persevering mind, he added 
a sound understauding, _— remained 


formerly Vicar of Eastry cam Word, and 
sister of John Springett Harvey, esq. ove 
of the present Masters in Chancery, She 
and twelve children survive bim, 


Masor CuamPion. 

Oct. 13. Major of the 2ist 
Roya! North British Fusileers, 
ing the troops in the garrison, at St, Via- 
cent. Abont seved p.m. he was on his 
retucn from town to his quarters in the 
fort, and had reached about the middle of 
the drawbridge, when he was challenged 
by the sentinel on duty at the end of it, 
who inquired particularly as to his iden- 
tity, and being assured it was the Major 
who approached, he immediately shot him, 
and he fell from his horse on the bridge, 
the distance between him and the assassin 
being about six yards, and the shot pass- 
ing below the left breast throngh the bady. 
He expired about ten o’clock the same 
evening, 

The culprit was immediately delivered 
over to the civil authority. His name was 
James Ballasty, a native of Ireland ; had 
been about two years in the regiment, and 
bore a bad character in it. He acknow- 
ledged his guilt at the moment of the mur- 
der, and repeatedly since; indeed, the 
savage and uvfeeling manner, in which 
he exulted in the atrocious deed, almost 
exceeds belief, although bis victim, not 
long since, is understood to have solicited 
and obtained a remission of his puvish- 
ment for an attempt to commit a similar 
erime.—An Inquest was held on the body, 
aud a verdict of ** Wilfal Murder” return- 
ed, when the culprit was.committed to gaol 
on the Coroner’s warrant. 

The same evening tbe funeral took place 
with every military honour due {to the 
much-lemented deceased; and marked 
respect was paid to his memory by the 
principal authorities, civil an4 military, 
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tagether with most of the respectable inba 
bitants. Majar Champion. bas jeft:s. widow 
and Give children, who were in England at 


’ the period of bis melancholy death. » 


ee me 
Joux Lass, Esa. 

Dec, 2%. At King’s Bromley, near 
Lichfield, Staffurdshire, ip bis 724 year, 
John Lane, esq. formerly Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and Barrister-at-law, He 
was an active and useful Magistrate for 
Staffordshire, for which county he served 
the office of High Sheriffin 1807, Mr. 
Lane was a lineal descendant of Colonel 
John Lane, whe with the aid of his sister 
Mis. Jane eran S the wife of Sir 
Clement Fisber, preserved Charies II. after 
the defeat at Worcester, in Shaw’s “ Staf, 
fordshire, (11. 97.) j 
Lane family; some anecdotes of which 
have lately appeared in enr Magazine ; 
see vol. xci. i, pp, 194, 415, 482. His 
residence at King’s Bromley was formerly 
the property of John Newiop, esq. who 
dying in 1783 without issue, devised his 
estates to his sisters Bligabeth and Mary. 
The last survivor, Elizabeth, died iv 1794, 
and left them to her cousins John Lane, 
esq. the late respected possessor of King’s 
Bromley, and bis brother, Thomas Lane, 
esq. of Leyton Grange, Resex, 

err 
~ M, Danist Goruinr Mo_psnuau wer. 

1823. The Library at Copenhagen, 
which is one of the most richly-stored este 
blishments of its kind, siace it contained 
at the end of the last century 400,000 vo- 
lumes, lost in 1823 the learned man who 
had superintended it for 36 years. 

M. Daniel Gothilf Moldenhauwer was 
born at Konigsberg in 1754; he received 
the rudiments of his education at Ham- 
burgh, where his father had been elected 
minister, aad he completed his studies at 
Gottingen. In 1780 be -was chosea Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Kiel, and three years 
after was removed in the same capacity to 
the University of Copenhagen. He rarely 
wrote his lectures, and always delivered 
them in Latin with remarkable perspicuity 
and elegance. He was twice sent by the 
Danish Government to Spain, whence he 
returned with great literary treasures for 
the public: Museum of Capenhagen, of 
which he was appointed Chief Librarian 
in 1788. The constant activity which such 
an employ exacts from one desirous to 
fulfil all its duties, left him little leisure 
for bis personal pursuits ; and besides, he 
was far from possessing that facility ia 
writing with which he could so well express 
himself vivd voce. His modesty induced 
him te think that his. productions would 
not be sufficiently elaborate to be made 
public. _We are, however, indebted to 
him for the publication of one part of the 
Records of the Court of the —- 

1792, 








1792, and two memoirs on the History of 
the Spanish Inquisition, -inserted -in the 
fourth volume of the Collection of the So- 
ciety of Sciences at Copenhagen (new se- 
ries). His health had been declining du- 
ring the last six or s¢ven years of his. life ; 
and he himself condemned to oblivion 
mang of his manascr oh works, from a fear 
ph he entertained of their not being le- 
& . 


Joun B. Davis, M. 

“Sepe 28, John Buonel al M. D. 
of Great Surrey-street and Clapham; son 
of the late T. Davis, esq. formerly of Thet- 
ford, and afterwards surgeon-general to 
his’ Majesty's Customs. Dr. Davis was 
the founder of the Royal Universal Dis- 
pensary for Children, an institution which 
has relieved many thousands yearly. He 
has left a widow dnd three children; he 
was himself of a numerous family, of which 
four brothers and six sisters survive. He 
was interred at Kennington. 


Epmunp Jetmyn, Gent. 

Dec. 28. At Harwich, greatly respected, 
and in his 72d year; Edmund Jermyn, 
Gent. the senior Capital-Burgess, and 
Chamberlain of that Borough, Mr. Jermyn 
was descended from the Depden branch 
of the very ancient family of the Jermyns, 
which was long seated at Rishbrook, now 
called Rushbrook, ia Suffolk, which was 
‘possessed of land in that parish as early 
as the commencement of the 13th century; 
‘and one of‘whom was the erector of the 
venerable hall, a fine specimen of the Eli- 
zabethan era: The elder branch of this 
family’ ended in heirs general, coheir- 
esses on the décease of Thomas Lord 
Jermyn, Baron of St. Edmund’s Bury, in 
1703, who was the nephew of Henry Jer- 
myo Earl of St. Alban’s, and the eldest 
brother of Henry Lord Jermyn, Baron of 
‘Dover.’ The Editors of the ** Magna Bri- 
‘tannia” state in their account of this noble 
family, that’ there-is hardly a man in 
England of the name of Jermyn.” The 
ancestors of the late: Mr. Jermyn were 
formerly seated at Great Welnetham, 4 
Hesset, in Saffotk. 


>. Rev. L. Sv Waeran. 


. Lately. In St. James's Chapel Siviee, 
lreland, aged 71, the Rev. Laurence Syl- 
vester Whelan. He entered; at the age 
of fourteen, the Order of the Capuchins in 
France, where he spent fifteen years, 
Shortly after his return to Ireland be re- 
signed his parish, to which his merits soon 
raised him, and proceeded to America 
where, for twenty-one ‘years, he supported 
&: most isboriéus ministry. At a time 
when the -yellow-fever raged ‘in’ Philadél- 
phia, -he was the-onty Catholic clergyman 
of five: who escaped: its: frightful ravages, 
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and with heroism devoted himself to the 
care of the dying, till’ the plague ceased. 
Although attacked by the'fever, he had 
the fortune’ to escape, and returned 
in 1811 to his native land. ‘His piety ; and 
extensive knowledge in every branch’ of 
science, were the admiration of all who 
conversed with him ;: his ready wit,-and 
facetious anecdote, never failed to make 
him an instructive ont a PY Pt compa- 
nion, 
Mn. Buissett: 

' Dec. 13. . In his*83d year, Mr. Francis 
Blissett, comedian, many years one of the 
most popular actors of the Bath Theatre. 
Nearly half a. centary bas elapsed since 
Mr. Blissett,-accompanied by :the late 
highly-esteemed Mr. Dimond,-made his 
first appearance there ; and-from thattime 
till the termination of ‘his professional 
career, his talents and respectability se- 
cured to him the actor’s best reward—the 
favour of the public. In 1778 he made 
his debut before a London audience at the 
Haymarket Theatre, and acted there se- 
veral summers under the management of 
the elder Colman. After a ‘lapse of 25 
years he again essayed his fortune in the 
metropolis, and was very favourably re- 
ceived ; but being then more than 60 years 
of age, the bustle of London ill accorded 
with his habits, and he returned to his 
friends and patrons, whose kindness fol- 
lowed him till bis retirement from. public 
life about ten or twelve years since. Old 
age and infirmity of late made him a re- 
cluse, but a small circle of ancient friends 
survive, who regarded him living, and re- 
gret him dead. 


Sreruen Tempest, Esa. 

Nov. 28. Aged 68, Stephen Tempest, 
esq. of Broughton Hall, Craven,. York- 
shire. This gentleman was the represen 
tative of an ancient Roman Catholic ‘fa- 
mily, which by the failure of the line of 
Tong, are now become the chief of. the 
name. Their seat at Broughion consists 
of a domain of 3000 acres, of rich mea- 
dow, pasture, and plantation, within a 
ting-feace, Of this.family two individnals 
deserve to be remembered : Stephen Tem- 
pest, esq. author of the ** Religio-Laici-;” 
and Francis Tempest, abbot of. Lamb- 
spring, an English Benedictine Monastery 
in Westphalia. Of this latter gentleman 
a portrait is given in Dr. Whitaker's His- 
tory of Craven, where will be found an 
interesting account of the wanna? - a 
view of Broughton Hall. 

Hon. Mrs, Donwee. niet 

In December, at Gran, on the left Bank 
of the Danube, near Buda, in Lower Han- 
gaty, the relict of Gen. the Hon,.Johe 
Dormer, second son of John aretha 





ron Dormer of Wenge, co. Buckingham, 
by Mary, daughter of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, 
of Parham, Sussex, bart. 

. The General was born at Peterley-house 
Feb, 18, 1730, and at an early period of 
life received the Royal permissiod to enter 
the Hungarian service under the heroie 
Maria Theresa, (the disabilities of the 
members af the Church of Rome, to which 
community the Dormers were adherents, 
preventing the attainment of high rank in 
the army at home). In the advance of 
life the General married a lady of noble 
dirth iu the Austrian dominions, the sub- 
ject of this memoir, by whom he. had ten 
children, Joseph the youngest, a Colenel 
jo Hungary, and now unmarried, alone 
survives, and is heir presumptive to the 
ancient Barony of Dormer, of the crea- 
tion of 30 June 1615, 13th James I. and 
to the entailed estates in Warwickshire and 
Bucks, 

Me. Wewitzer. 
- Jan. 1. In Wild-court, Drury-iane, 
under circumstances of peouliar distress, 
aged 76, Mr. Kalph Wewitzer, the veteran 
actor. He had scarcely a bed telie upon. 
When the boy who aitended him camewith 
his breakfast, he was leaving on his bar *. 
quite dead, and his countenance was quite 
calm. He died indebted w his landlady 


14). the payment of which she never urged 
duriog his iliness; but after death, bear- 
ing that he had relations, she determined 
on bawing her money, or at least the vatue 


of it, A handsome coffin was providad, it 
is understood. by the performe:s of Drury 
Lane, in which the rewains of the uufor. 
tunate actor were deposited, and exery 
arrangement made fer the funeral, when 
the landlady made her demand,and a man 
was placed in possession. Information 
was forwarded to one of Wewitzer’s rela- 
tiens in Fiusbary.square, and ultimately 
the body was taken from the coffin, and 
conveyed in a shell to that neighbourhood 
for interment, which ceremony was per- 
formed on the 8th; the coffia and furni- 
ture remaining at the lodgings, The de- 
ceased was confined to his bed for the last 
aige months uaable to move. 

Mr. Wewitzer wet bern in London of 
Swiss parents, where he was brought up as 
a jeweller, which business he exch 
atao early period, for the vicissitudes of 
an actor's life. Having got some expe- 
rienge in his new profession, he made his 
debut at Covent Garden Theatre, as Ralph, 
the Opera of ** The Meid of the Mill,” 
which he sustained for the bene- 
Gt of hig sigter, who, abou! the yeas }785, 
was belt im some estimation both as ap 
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allotted to his character in’ the piece. 
Wewitzer’s exertions were crowned with 
success, ahd indicated so much promise 
of utility in his profession that he was en- 
gaged by the house, where he soon distin- 
guished himself as a Comedian, by bis 
whimsical but just representation of Jews 
and Frenchmen. He next repaired to 
Dublin for a short time, under the manage- 
ment of Ryder, and on his return resumed 
his situation at Covent Garden, where he 
remained till the year 1789, when unfor- 
tunately he was induced to undertake the 
management of the Royalty Theatre. On 
the failure of that concern, be became a 
member of the Drury Lane Company, with 
which he contivued to perform, with the 
exception of some few seasons, till the close 
of his theatrical career, He played at the 
Haymarket Theatre for several summer 
seasons ; was the original Jew in “‘The 
Young Quaker,” and by his performance of 
it contributed much to the success of the 
piece. He was considered as the inventor 
of these pantomimes, ‘“ The Gnome,” 
acted at the Haymarket 1788, never print- 
ed, and “The Magic Cavern,” 8vo, 1785. 
He was also the Author of ‘* The Royal 
Pedigree of his Majesty George HI. from 
Egbert,” Svo. 1812; and * School for 
Wits, a New Jest Book,” 12mo. 1814. 
The labours of his profession, while he was 
able to continue on the S:age, and his in- 
firmities after he left it, prevented him af- 
fording his literary talents due cultivation. 
He had no indifferent share of companion- 
able qualities ; for at one time, by happy 
turns aud a cordial veia of humour, hé 
managed to keep the table in a roar, In 
his latter years be was an annuitant on the 
Covent Garden Theatrical Fund. 


Rev, H. J. Ricuman. 

Nov. 28. Aged 70, the Rev. Henry John 
Richmau, Rector of the Parish of Holy 
Trinity, Dorchester ; and, aged 74, Mrs. 
Richman, his wife. Their deaths were 
awfully sudden, occasioned by the falling 
of part of the roof of their house, daring 
the dreadful tempest mentioned in our 
December Magazine, p. 558. A few mi- 
nutes before sixo’olock a tremendous crash 
was beard. The inmates immediately has- 
tened to the bed-room of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richman, but coiild not open the door, 
Dr. Cooper, residing in the same street, 
was instantly called, and on his entering 
with other persons the bed-room, they ob+ 
served a mass of stoves and rubbish on the 
bed, on the removal of which the awful 
spectacle of twe lifeless bodies preserited 
itself ; the.venoerable Rector and his amia- 
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Nov, 12, 1802. He resided for several 
yearsat Poo'e. On the resignation of the 
Rev. John Cutler, he was elected Master 
of the Free Grammar Schou] in Dorchester, 
whicli important situation be filled with 
xréat abiluy for twenty-three years, durieg 
She greater part of which period he also 
officiated as curate to the Rev, Nathaviel 
Tewplemaa, the rectorof the Holy Trinity, 
On the death of Mr. Templeman ia 1813, 
Mr. Richman was presented by the Feoflees 
10 that, valuable living. He had but a 
weck enjoyed the possession of the sew 
«hurch recently erected in that parish. 
The completion of this edifice had been 
luoked forward to by him with anxious so- 
licitude ; but the many embeilixhments 
avd improvemeuts he had contemplated, 
aud which were in progress, he was not 
permitied to see periected, He was a mau 
of siugular learning and piety, and re- 
markable for great simplicity of manner 
aod singleness of Ife ; daring a residence 
of more than SO years he had secured to 
himeelf the: regard and confidence of ail 
who kuew him, no clergyman being ever 
more zealous in the discharge of the pas- 
toral office. 

The remaias of this esteemed minister 
aud his awiable wife were conveyed, Nov. 
30, from Dorchester for interment in the 
family-vault at Christ-church, The bodies 
Jay ia state at the Holy Trivity Church, 
from seveu o’clock in the morning till balf- 
past nine. The church was hung with 
black, and with the many respectable in- 
habitants present (oearly all in mourving) 
presented’ a very solemn appearance. 
About half. past nine o’clock the proces- 
sion began to move in the following order: 
The two Churchwardens; six Clergymen, 
twoand two; R. Pattison, esq. and A.Ed- 
wards, esq.; the Very Rev. the Archdea- 
cou of Dorset, and the Rev. W. Churchill ; 
the Sergean's at Mace; the Mayor, Re- 
eorder, and the Earl of Shaftesbury (the 
High Steward) ; the other Members of the 
Corporation, two and two; the Tradesmen 
and other inbabitants of the parish, two 
and two; two mutes; two uudertakers ; 
the Body of the Rev. H. J. Richman, in a 
hearse drawn by four horses ; the Body 
vf Mrs. Richman, ditto; a Mourning 
Coach, with the Relatives of the deceased, 
closed the procession, The shops were 
closed as the procession passed. ~ - 

The heavy rain which felt at the time 
Prevgoted many persons attending to pay 
the Jast sad token of respect to one of the 
abiest Divines and best of men. This so- 
leu gcene seemed to make a deep im. 
pressivn on the spectators. 
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Cooper.was. of opivion that’ their deaths 
Were nstavtancores, - 
Mr. Richman was born at Chrisichurch, 
in. Hamp>bire, received his education at 
Winchester college, and took the degree 
of B.C.L.at Corpiis Christi College Oxford, 
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Sept. 12. In London, aged 72, the Rev. 
W. “Bently CYathern, late of Dedham; in 
he = the Vicarage House, Mitch 
~ Sept. 17. At icarage House, Mitch- 
am, aged 73, the Rev. Streynsham - 
shire Myers, M.A. Vicar of that parish nearly 
46 years, being instituted Jan, 1, 1779, om 
the presentation of his maternal uncle James 
Cranmer, esq. He was of Magdalen Fiall, 
Oxford, where he touk his ve of M.A, 
June 1, 1774. - He married Miss Elizabeth 
Whitaker, and had issue two suas and three 
daughters. i 
' Sept. 23. At Bath, on 44, Charles 
Sughrue, D. D. Catholic Bishop of Adfert 
and Aghadoe, co. Kerry. 

Oct.1. {Ln his 68th year, the Rev. John 
W hitehouse, formerly of St. John’s College, 
a Rector of Orlingbury, North- 
amptonshire, and Chaplain to the Duke of 
York. In 1787 this gentleman published aa 


“octavo volume of Poems; and since, an Ele- 


giac Ode to the memory of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; and a quarto pamphlet of Odes, mu- 
ral and descriptive; which . performances 
considerable poetical merit. He-was 

nted to the living of Orlingbury in 1807 

y Sir B. ~~ bart. In 1818 he pub- 
lished ** The Sin of Cruelty to Brute Ani- 
mals, a Sermon preached at Orlingbury,” 
8vo. : 

Oct. 3. Much respected, aged 66, the 
Rev. Henry Patieson, in, the Commission of 
the Peace for Suffolk. He received his aca- 
demical education at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded to the degree of 
B. A. in 1780. In 1805 he was presented 
to the Recory of Drinkstone Woolpit by 
Rev. H. Patteson, and in 18.. to the Rec- 
tories of Wortham St. Mary, and 
Wortham Everard, all in Suffolk. 

Oct. 4. At Brecknock, aged 82, the Rev. 
David Williams, B.C. L. one of his Majes- 
ty’s Justices for that county, thirty-seven 

ears Rector of Saham Tony, Norfolk, and 
ate Fellow of New College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree of B. C. L. June 30, 1770. 
In 1787 his College presented him to the 


Rectory of Saham Tony. . 

At Shirl h, aged 76} the Rev. Matthew 
Williamson, Vicar of Swine cum Skirlaugh 
Curacy, to which he was presented by Mrs. 
Bramley upwards of 48 years sinte. - © 

Oct. 12. The Rev. Thomas , 
_ 7 = . Pastor of the ist 
church, . Few enj a r share 
of — or private os ep He eablished 
*¢ The Obligations of Christians to support 
a Conversation becoming the Gospel, a Ser- 
mon preached at Hull,” 8vu:.1796 : ** The 
Divine Being, a God that hidech Himself, « 


Sermon preached. at Salem Chapel, Leéds,;” 

12mo. 1804. ; ae ' - 
Oct. 17. At Whitby, aged 80, the Rev: 
Joseph Robertson, Minister of Sleights near 
Whitby. 
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Whitby. He published in 1795 “ Seven 
Setmons ed ‘on particilar oceasions :” 


some of t arene before singly. His 
character was t LE Wn qeialeea ent 
sincere Christian. - 
Nov. 9. At Pentlow Rectory, Essex, 
aged-31, the Rev. Henry Tou » Bull, 
second son of the Rev. John Ball, Rector of 
that place and of Tattingstone near Ipswich. 
This young Divine evinced the greatest ten- 
derness of disposition and iudefatigable at- 
tention to the duties of his profession. . 
Nov. 24. In Tabernacle-row, Finsbury- 
square, aged 78, the Rev. Francis Wrigley. 
Dec. 2. Ayed 82, the Rev. John Toogoo, 
M.A. Rector of Kington Magna, Dorset. 
He was the son of an opulent mercer at 
Sherbourne, where he was born, and was 
educated at the Grammar School under the 
Rev. Joseph Hill, M. A., and at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
M. A. June 12, 1766. On the resignation 
of his former master, Mr. Hill, he was insti- 
tuted to the living of Kington by John Too- 
good, esq. of Sherbourne. He published 
some sermons and small tracts upon religi- 
ous subjects. 
_ Lately, The Rev. Stearne Ball, Vicar of 
the united parishes of Odegh, Donoughmore, 
and Kilcormuck, and Rector and Vicar of 
Coolcraheen, all co. Kilkenny. He had al- 
wavs resided in the Glebe-house, at Odozh, 
and discharged his ecclesiastical duties in 


person. 
At-Cupar, Fife, the Rev. Dr. George 


- At Sandgate, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, the Rev. Geo. Milner, youngest. bro- 
ther of Sir Wm. Mordaunt-Sturt Milner, 
He was the third son of Sir Wm. 
Mordaynt Milner, 3d boronet, (who died 
Sept. 9, 1811), by Diana, daughter of Hum- 
hrey Sturt, esq. of Critchill House, co. 
Dorset, who died in January 1805. On the 
4th of September 1816 he married Sarah- 
i second daughter of the Rev. G. 
Buckston, of Ashbourne, co. Derby. 

At ‘Ryton, Camberland, the Rev. Henry 
Nicholson. ' 

At Rathdrum, in his 75th year, the Rev. 
Rich. Powell, for nearly twenty years Rector 
of that parish, and for many years Curate of 
St. ine, Dublin. 

Rev. Robert Robertson, B. A. Head Mas- 
ter of the Free Grammar School, Hales 


Owen, Salop. 
- Rev. John Royle, of Liverpool. 
> 
DEATHS. 


, Lonpon anv 1Ts Exvirons. 

Dec. 2. . Aged 25, Mr. John Howey, of 
EBerkley-street, Lambeth. 

- Dec. 4. In Clifford-street, aged 58, 


Charles Hanbery, esq. of Blue Farm, Hal- 
stead, Essex. 
- Det. 10, At Twiekenham, aged 65, Mary, 


Opirvary. 
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wife of Thomas Dickason, esq. of Fulwe? 
Lodge, Twickenham, and of Montague- 
street, Russell-square, London. 

- Deis. In S street, Dr. Samuel 
T. Bridger, late of the H. E. 1. service. 

Dec. 22. At his house in the Edgeware- 
road, aged 51, Jamés Milsted, esq. Sim- 
ple in his manner, and unostentatious in his 
conduct, Mr. M. found in domestic retire- 
ment, and in the limited circle of friends 
whom he visited, as much happiness as 
usually falls to the lot of man. a reli- 
gious disposition, and benevolently inclined, 
he was a Governor of several Hospitals in 
this metropolis, and not only subscribed to 
some other of its numerous Charities, but 
took an active part in the t and 
prosperity of all the institutions he was con- 
nected with. He had a smiall Collection of 
Pictures, chiefly by the old masters, care- 
fully selected and preserved; thus evincing 
that a taste for the Ene arts is perfectly com- 
patible with the strictest sense of me om 
duty, and even with well-regulated economy. 

.25. Eneas, youngest son of Zneas 
Barkly, esq. of Highbury Grove, i 

Dec. 31. At her brother-in-law’s house, 
at Blackheath, Mary, eldest daughter of 
John Lee, esq. of Lewisham, 

Jan. 1.. At Rotherhithe, aged 63, Sarah, 
relict of Mr, William Catline, many years 
commander of a vessel in the Be - trade, 
at which place he died in 1801. Mrs. Cat- 
line had been for the last few years afflicted 
with an asthma, which, edded to a cold re- 
cently caught, terminated her existence in 
few days. Crastaning manners, and an anx- 
ious desire to render herself an useful member 
of society, distinguished her whole life, and 
endeared her to a large circle of friends and 
relatives, by whom her death will be long 
and erate A lamented. Mrs. Catline was 
the last surviving daughter of Mr. John 
Iliffe, whose death is noticed in vol. 1.x1x. ii. 
p- 725; and survived her youngest sister only 
three months; see vol. xcrv. ii. p. 664. 

Jan.4, At Richmond, aged 75, Adam 
Bell, esq. late of his Majesty’s Victualling 
De ford. 

Jan. 5. John Sivewright, esq. of Tavi- 
stock-square. 

At Richmond-green, aged 56,'T. Walmes- 
ley, esq. 

Jon. 6. At Kennington-green, aged 77, 
M. Crappins, esq. 

At Stepney-green, aged 67, E. Powell, esq. 

Jan. 7. Robert Ross, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange. 

In Aldermanbury, Auna, wife of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Babington. 

Jan. 8. Elizabeth, wife of Chas, Raymond 
Barker, esq. of Blandford-st. Portman-sq. 
and eldest dau. of Nath. Barnardeston, esq. 
of the Ryes Lodge, near Sudbury, Suffolk. 

Jan.12. In Bentinck-street, _ George 
Ranking, esq. F.S.A. This highly-res- 
pectable and amiable gentleman was one 
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of de T of the Society for the 
ssenagement of toe Literary Fund. 

Jan. 17. At Maize-hill, Greenwich, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Henry Francis, esq. and 2d 
dau. of John Dunkin, . of Southeote- 
house, ing. She has left her husband, 
with 12 children, to lament her loss. 

Jan.22. In Regent-street, in his 52d 
year, First Lieutenant John Woodmeston, 
of the Royal Marines. He was son of the 
late Richard Woodmeston, esq. of the Royal 
Navy, whe (the latter end of the first Ame- 
riean war) died in the West Indies from the 
effects of climate. 

Jan. 26. In Berasbury-street, Islington, 
aged 66, Alexander Tilloch, LL.D. Of this 
learned and ingenious man we shall hereafter 
give a memoir. 

Beprorpsuire.—Dec. 27. Aged 46, Mr. 
J. Gall, surgeon, of Biggleswade. 

Berksuine.—Jan. 8. At Wokingham, at 
an advanced age, James Bushell, esq. 

Jan. 6. At Sutton Courtney, aged 48, 
Priscilla, wife of Thos. West, esq. eldest 
dau. of late Francis Elderfield, esq. of that 

lace. 
. Camsripce.—Laiely. At Ely, in his 70th 
year, of a brain fever, Mr, William Orr, 
many years Serjeant of the Cambridgeshire 
Militia, but latterly a dealer in earthenware. 
He left a wife and three children to lament 
his Joss; the former in a declining state of 
health. On the day three weeks following 
that on which her husband died, her y 
est child, a fine healthy boy, about eight 
years old, took a box of opium pills, unob- 
served by his mother, from a table standi 
her bedside, and went to school wi 
in his pocket. It afterwards appeared 
he offered one to a little boy of his own age, 
who, not liking the taste of it, put it away 
from his mouth. How many the little un- 
fortunate swallowed, has not been ascertain- 
ed, but he was discovered in the school- 
room, an hour after the other children had 
left, cold and stiff, and nearly dead; every 
means to recover him was used, but without 
effect, as he died a few hours after. The 
only ejaculation the u mother uttered 
afterwards, and which was frequently repeat- 
ed, was ‘‘My poor John!” Onthe same 
day three wecks Salloving» in the 46th year 
of her age, her earthly sorrows ceased. 
Within. a month from his mother’s death 
(on Christmas Day last), her eldest son, 
William, aged nineteen years, followed fa- 
ther, brother, and mother. The only sur- 
viver is a poor friendless girl, i7 years of age. 

Devoysuirnt.—Lately. At Torquay, Char- 
lotte, wife of Cu!. Ottley, of Areley House, 
Worcester. 

Donsetsuins.—Jan. 13. At Sturminster 
Marshall, aged 83, Mr. John Thorn, sen. 

Groucesrersuias.—Lately. The wife of 
Rev. Mr. Blake, of Bishop's Lydeard, eldest 
dau, of J. Badcock, esq. of Taunton. 

Jan. 7. At Cote Park, near Bristol, aged 


where for many years he was « Master in 
Chancery, Secretary to i 
Accounts, and a member of the Honourable 
House of Assembly. 

Hampsnine.—Jan. 2. AtHighway House, 

Froyle, the wife of Thomas Pearse, esq. —_- 

‘an.7. At Alverstoke, G. Willis, esq. 

Captain in the South Hunts Militia, and 

remo of the Right Rev. Dr. Rich: 
illis, formerly Bp. of Winchester. 

Kenr.—Jan. 6: At Maidstone, Robert 
Crew, esq. 

Jan. At Clatham, Lieut: Alex. David 
Beatson, E. ‘I. C. Engineers, eldest son of 
Major-gen. Alex. Beatson, of Knowle Farm, 
Sussex, bins 

Jan. 11. At Sevenoaks, Margaretta, wife 
of Thos. Austen, esq. of Kippington. 

Jan. 15. John Copley, esq. of M . 

Lancasuire.—Nov. 26. At Tildesley. in 
the parish of Leigh, after a protracted and 

inful sickness, aged 54, John Gurmston 

r, esq. only son and heir of Rev. Rob; 
Barker, late Curate of Astley Chapel, and 
Rector of St. Ann’s, Manchester. 

Jan. 2. Aged 80, Mrs. Elizabeth Arrow- 
smith, widow, of Greengate, Salford. 
ta anepnt \g 8 — Dee. R At Seal 

ouse, 795 njamin » esq. 

Jon 8 Cults Lawton, Oy tant pam 
a highly-respectable solicitor at Leicester, 
His remains were interred at Diseworth, his 
native village, attended by several coaches 
and a number of friends from Leicester. 

At Hinckley, aged 75, Mrs. Craven; 9 
woman of distinguished piety and excellence. 

Lincotnsuire.—Jan. 1. At Spuldings 
aged 84, Mrs. Rogerson, of that place, and 
mother of William Rogerson, esq. of Bos- 
ton. 
Moxmourusuire.— Dec. 28. In his 70th 
year, Geo. Smith, esq. of Crossway Green, 
near Chepstow; a gentleman in whom were 
exhibited the virtues of a true Christian. 

Norro.k.—Jan. 7. At Wymondham, 
Mrs. Tillot. 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. — Jan. 14. At 
Thenford, aged 86, Mrs. Johnson. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Lately. At Throck- 
ley Fell, 102, Anne Jamieson. She 
resided at brough 58 » and was one 
of the greatest spinners of the North; and 


what is remarkable, she has for the last: 


twelve months spun of forty yards of 
cloth for the = of her son, although she 
has been blind for above three years ; and it 
was with great difficulty she could be _ 
from her wheel on the morning of her deat!i. 
Oxrorpsuirt.—Nov. 13. At Copt Hall, 
Hendon, Thomas Nicoll, sq. irly Licu- 
tenant-col. of the 70th Regiment. 


Nov. 19. At Headington, im her 92d 
year, Mrs. Jane Budge, many years house-. 
— to the late Sir Banks Jenkinson, bt. 

.18. In the High-street, Oxfords 
aged 64; Mr. Richard Smith, formerly # te- 
speetable 
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epectable wine-mershant.. Me ¢etved the 
office of Chamberlain of Oxford in 1807. 

Jen. 8. Atauadvasced age, at Weston- 
on-the-Green, Mr. Jas. Kiag, farmer. He 
was for many = steward to the late and 
present Earls pgdon. . 

Ruttano.— Lately, At Uppingham, 

74, Peter Roberts. Peter had a great 
like. te the fair sex, and conld not suffer at- 
tendance from them upen any occasion, A 
few years back. he. had the misfortune to suf- 
fer much pain by & edra upon his toe; and 
his patience being not quite so — as the 
pain, he soon despatched the affair altage- 
ther, by chepping off the toe with a hatchet. 
who left him a good sum, was also an ec- 
eentric. He hit upon a very curious method 
of saving : it is.related that he used 
to work on ys at his trade (that of a 
cobler), and earned as mach money on that 
day as would keep him the whole week, 
whilst the rest of his earnings were entirely 
reserved, and finally fell into the hands of 
his brother. 

Somersetsuire.— Nov. 25. At Bath, 
Lieutenant-colonel Newport. 

Dec.9. In Portland-place, Bath, aged 
71, R. Perfect, esq. 

Srarrorpsuirne.—Dec.15. AtHigh Hab- 
berley, near Kidderminster, aged 78, Thos. 
Crane, esq. formerly a banker in Bewdley. 

Dec, 24. At Uttoxeter, aged 93, Mr. 
Samuel Brown. He was a yeoman of the 
guards in the reign of Il. and at- 
tended in his official capacity the coronation 
of George ILI, His mental powers remained 

to his death. 

Jan, 2. In his 89th year, Mr. Wilshaw, 
late of Nobutt. He was taken ill when sit- 
ting in his chair, and died almost immedi- 

ys 


Surroux.—Nov. 14. At Market Weston, 
Jehn Gowing, geat. one of the chief con- 
stables of the hundred of Blackbourn. 

Nov. 23. In his 76th year, William Ed- 
wards, of Framlingham, gent. 

Dec. 3. At Halesworth, aged 19, Anna 
Clemeutina, daughter of B. G. White, esq. 
solicitor 


Dee. 14. Aged 26, Anne, youngest dau. 
of late Mr. Gedge, of Bury St. Edmund. 

Dec. 19. At Beceles, aged 53, the relict 
of the Rev. John Temple, Rector of Ash- 
wicken cum Lezease, and of Bagthorpe, 


Suraty.— Vou. 21. At Charlwood Park, 
near ‘Crawley, J. C. Woodbridge, eldest son 
of J. W i esq. 

Nov.29. Aten advanced age, Lydia, re- 
liet of late John Freeland, esq, of Cobham. 

Nov. 30. At Kingston, aged 80, Eliza- 
beth, relict of she late T. Mainwaring, esq. 


I, esq. 
Jan. 5. Aged 69, Morris Cuthwin, esq. 
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wood House, Surrey. 

Wiitsume.—Jen. 1. At Lidierd, near 
Wotton Basset, aged 75, Mr. William Kib- 
oe Bishopsttow, Mary 

5 t Beyly 
Thring, widow of the jate Brouneher Thing; 
Rectes of Suston V . 

Jan.14. At Trowbri aged 78, Geo. 

aldron, esq. , 

Warwicxsaire.—Nov. 26. In his eoth 
year, eae, See Esq. of Spark Hill, 
near ‘ 


Deé.29. At Warwick, 27, Mary, 
sister of Fasham Nairn, Poet Barnett’s- 
plaee, Sussex. 

Worcestersuiet.—At Worcester, the 
relict of Henry Fermor, Esq. of Fritwell, 
eldest daughter of the late John Willies, esq. 
and grand-daughter of the late Lord Chi 
say rs Ne aie ‘ 

At berry, . James Yates, 10ks 
He retained his faculties to the — 

Yorxsuire.— Oct. 17. At the house of 
her son-in-law, Mr. Melton, solicitor, Wake- 
field, in her 84th year, Mrs. Sctivener, for- 
merly of Louth. seine 

Oct. 17. 100 . Mr. C. Davison, 
of Ripon. rete 


Proctor, of Hull. 

Oct. 29. Suddenly, in Marine-row, Dr. 
Joseph Faulding, aged 67, many years asac- 
cessful medical practitioner in 

Oct.31. At Clitheroe, Sarah, second 
daughter of late Edmund Bawdwen, esq. 

Lately. At Scarborough, aged 82, Mrs. 
Tong, formerly a Schoolmistréess there. 

Lately. At the Rectory, Nunnington, 
where he ‘was on a visit for the of 
his health, Thomas Browne Wi Leh 
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~ Nov. 13: AtSutton, aged 60, Anne, sis- 
ter of the late‘Rev: T. Watson, of Bilton. 
Dec. 6. At-Balby, near-Doncaster, aged 
80,.W. Webster, esq. . 
' The wife.of Rev. R. Todd, of North Cave. 
Dee: 9. In Belvidere-place, in his 65th 
;.Mr.,William Bell, auctioneer. He had 
Tately retired from business, and his health 
had-been: declining for the last four years. 
He was possessed of singular originality of 
character—of an independent and upright 
mind—and the. town. of Hull is. indebted to 


Osirvary. 





(Jan. 


tolina, Mr. Barnet Wier, aged about 120 
years. He was a native of Germany, but had 
been an inhabitant of Davidson County as 
far back as the oldest inhabitants could re- 
collect. Mr. Wier was always a very‘tem- 
perate man, to which, in a great measure, 
may be attributed the prolongation of his 
existence to such an extreme age. 

Dec. 8. At Paris, by hydrogen gas, aged 
21, Mr. John Moore, w of the cele- 
brated Gen. Sir John Moore (of Coronna 


y)- He was busily prosecuting” his 





himyas the founder and promoter of several 
of its og a = 

Dec. 9. NearCottingham, aged 88, Na- 
thaniel Bell, formerly of York member of 
the Society of Friends. 

Dec. 22. At the Rectory, Handsworth, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. W. Hudleston. 

Dec. 29. At Bradford, aged 92, Mary 
Beaumont, late of Thornhill, and mother of 
G. Beaumont, Dissenting Minister at Nor- 
wich, by whom she has supported du- 
ying-the.last 41 years of her life; she has 
been a — nearly 47 eee yous a 
grandmother—26 a t mother, 
and has belonged vathe W iiagleOidaeates 
about 70 years. 

At Whitby, aged 87, Mr. Thomas Baker, 
many years commander and owner of the 


Achilles G ment Tender. 
' Des.2). Aged 81, the relict of Hewel 
Hart, esq. of Nun Appleton, near York. 

Watne—-Ded 24. At Wrexham, N. W., 

John Downman, esq. many years an Associate 
of the Royal Academy, London ; a gentle- 
man endewed with every talent to adorn this 
world: he has left the whole of his valuable 
and elegant works to Lis only daughter. 
- Scortanp.—Sept.23. At Belmont, Capt. 
Brathwaite Christie, of the 5th Dragoons, 
third son of late Rear Adm. Alex. Christie, 
of Baberton, co. Midlothian, A. M. 

Latety. At Banff, aged 106, the wife of 
A. Pirie, esq. late merchant in Banff. 

Iretann.—Dec. 29. At Portlough, in 
bis seth year, Mr. Samuel! Davison. In him 
the poor of that neighbourhood have lost a 
kind benefactor. 

‘Asroan.—Laiely.. In Patrick County, 
Virginia, John Cason, at the advanced age 
of -120 years. hage 

Lately. At nhagen, 94, Mr. 
Rothe, the rar the rar trade 
in Denmark, and most probably of \ 

_— At a Henry, second son of 
the late- Lewis-William Brouncker, esq. of 
Pelthams, Dorsetshire. 

June 21. At Bangalore, East Indies, Capt. 
H. T. Rudyerd, son of Lieut.-gen. Radyo, 

Engineers. 

July 13. At Lausanne, Mrs. Allott, wife 
of the Very Rev. the Dean of Raphoe. 

July 18. At Trichi ly, Charles Har- 
wood Higginson, Senior Provincial Judge. 


Aug. 9. Tn Davidson County, North Ca- 


studies in Astronomy. 
Dec. 15. At Rome, her Highness Mary 


Princess Sapi eldest daughter and heiress 
of the late Peter Patten , esq. of Bold 
Hall, Lancashire. The Princess having left 


no issue, the estates devolve on Mr. Bold’s 
second daughter Dorothea, the wife of Hen. 
Hoghton, esq. son of Sir Henry Philip Hogh- 
ton, of Hoghton Tower, Lancashire, Bart: 
(See vol. xcrv. ii. 199, 308.) The remains 
of the Princess will be interred in the fami 
vault at Farnworth. 


VOL. XCIIT. PART 1. 


P. 84. An elegant mural tablet has re- 
cently been erected in the Great Meeting in 
Leicester, with the following inscription : 

** Sacred to the memory of Edwaril Alex- 
ander, M. D. of Danett’s Hall near Leices- 
ter. Remarkable for purity and simplicity 
of character, for piety to God and disin- 
terested love of man, his whole conduct 
exemplified the two Commandments on’ 
which “ hang all the Law and the Pto- 
phets.” As an able and conscientious Phy- 
sician, and in prompt and gratuitous services 
to the poor, fe has rarely been equalled. 
Blessed with vigorous faculties and ardent 
feelings, his benevolence, expansive as his 
mind, shed its balm on all within the s 
of his influence. He was a firm t 
of despotism, public and private, a bir ad- 
vocate and generous supporter of civil and 
religious liberty. This cold marhle may 
record his admirable qualities, but their due 
appreciation must be sought in the hearts 
of those whom his affection delighted, his 
friendship gratified, his bounty relieved, and 
his skill. restored to the enjoyment of ease 
and health. It pleased God to arrest him 
in his medical career in the month of June, 
1810, as one ** of whom the world was not 
worthy.” Also to visit him with long and 
excruciating suffering, which he bore with 
unshaken fortitude and resignation. In full 
hope of a joyful resurrection through Christ, 
he died Nov. 97, 1892, aged 55; was de- 

ited =~ * 9 of December. within St. 
ary’s Chu in the vault belonging to 
his place of residence. In this Chapel he 
worshipped, and here is erected this monu-. 
mental tablet by his faithful; affectionate, 
and devoted widow.” ‘ 
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1825.) Bill of Mortality.—Murkets, &c.—Canal Shares. 95 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from December 22,-1824, to Jauusry 25, 1825. 


Christened. Buried. @and. 5 106] 50 and 60 116 
Males - ose p89 Males - 606 1988 5and10 40/60 and 70 105 
Females - 933 Females- 652 § 10 and 20° 43 | 70 atid’ S60" 99 


Whaereof have died under two years old 383 3 20 and 30 76| 804nd 90 40 
wii 80 and 40 120 | 90 and 100 * 7 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 114 








AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importatioa, 
from ‘the Returns ending Jan, 15. ‘ 


Wheat. |, Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s d. s. od. s 4 s.  d e d., s. d. 
67 3 41 0 23.2 37 10 40 7 44 10 

















PRICE OF. FLOUR, per Sack, Jan. 24, 55s. to 70s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Jan. 19, 32s. 74d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Jan. 20. 


Kent Bags .......... 6l. 0s. to 61. 10s. | Farnham Pockets.... 72. Os. to 19/. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... OF.” Gs: to Gh. Ob. T eeR enc cceccescee 4l. 15s. to 8l. Os. 
Veusliligsc.ecoccecsees Ol. Os. to 41. 15s. | Sussex......2.....ceeeee Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
Old ditto. ..........0 Ol. Os. to Ol, Os. | Yearling...........000.. St. 158 to Sl. Se, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James's, Hay 5/. 5s. Straw 2i. 8s. Clover Si. 10s—Whitechapel, Hay 5v. Ss. 
Straw 2/. 4s. Clover 6l. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 








Beef .........06 wee 48. 2d. to 58. Od. | Lammb.......cccocesiceeracts OS: Ode-tonOay od. 
di cttannintntnins 4s. 8d. to Ss. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market Jan. 24 ¢ 

Veal ...esecccescvcesseees 6S. Od. to 78. Od. Beasts ......+..+-.« 3,021  Calvés 196 
| TOE + 58. Od. to 6s. Od, Sheepand Lambs 16,040 Pigs 140 


‘ COAL MARKET, Jan. 19, 30s. 6d, to 4is. 9d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia 42s. od. 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 80s. Od. Curd 84s.—CANDLES, 8s. per Doz. Moulds 9s. 6d. 








_. THE PRICES of SHARES in Carats, Docxs, Water Works, Insumance, and 
Gas Licut Companits (between, the 25th of Dec. 1824, and 25th of Jan. 1825), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Cansl and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canaus. Trent and Mersey, 75i.; price 2,200/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 15. ; price 470/. 
_ borough, 1971. ; price 4,600/.—Coventry, 44/. and bonus; price 1,300/—Ox- 
ford, shares, 321. and bonus; price 850/.—Grand Junction, 10/ and bonus; price 
250/,—Old Union, 4., price 1031—Neath, 15/.; price 400/—Swansea, 11/.; price 
2501.—Moomouthshire, 101. ; price 245/.—Birmingham, 12/. 10s.; price 350/.—Worces- 
ter and Birmingham, 11. .10s.; price 50/.—Shropshire, 84. ; price 175/.—Ellesmere, 31. 10s.; 
price 105/.—Lancaster, 11.; price 45/.—Kennet and Avon, 11; price 261.——Grand Sur- 
rey, @/.; price 57L-—Regent’s, price 56.—Wilts and Berks, price 7/. 10s.—Docxs. West. 
ia, 201.3. price 2341.—London, 4l. 10s.; price-110.—Water Works. East London, 
51,108.35 price 1261—West Middlesex, 2/. 10s.; price 681.—Grand Junction, 34; ae 
69l.—Fire ann Lire Insurance Companiss. Royal Exchange, 104.; 315L—G. " 
7.3 -prige-1801.—lLmperial 51.5 130/,—Atlas, 9s.; price 9l.—Hope, 6s.; price 61. 
Rock, %-5 price 5/.— Gas Licut Companies. Westminster, 31. 10s.; price 70l.— 
New .ditto,. 5. paid; price sh gevee.—tesperidl, 40L paid, dividend 2. 88.; price 56l-— 
Phoenix, 22/, paid;. price 14/, prem- wark Bridge Old Shares paid up, price 12/.— 
Auction Mart, 1/. 5:.; price 40/.—City Bonds, 5 par cent, interest; prive 105/. : 


METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sx W. CARY, Seaawn. 
From December 27, 1824, to January 26, 1825, loth inclusive. 














Fehrenheit’s Therm. peng > pina 
ary ern lg 
rie g LG 1 | asom.| Weather. salei 3 8 4 | Barom. Wessher. 
CP} i oi oa & as 
res z leg | aitz|2 jee" 
Dee. ° oO o s ° o 


32 | 40 | 39 }/ 30, 
35 | 40 | 40 > 
40 | 44 | 40 » 37 
40 | 48 | 40 » 25 
40 | 44 | 38 || 29, 85 


27 | 47 | 53 | 50 || 29, 86ifair 
28 | 47 | 52 | 42 > 80\rain 
29 | 40 | 40 | 34 || 30, 20/fair 
30 | 45 | 52 | 47 > 19/fair 
31 | 47 | 50 | 47 » t7\cloudy 




















Jan. 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

46 | 46 | 38 || 29, 97/fair 18 | 42 | 46 | 36 
19 
20 
21 
22 
238 
24 
25 
26 




















Ja.1} 50 | 55 | 52 » 19/fair 35 | 43 | 37 ’ 
2 ? 
3 | 40 | 44 | 50 || 80, 30/cloudy 38 | 38 | 39 ’ 
4| 50} 55 | 35 » 01l'cloudy 39 | 43 | 40 > 
5 | 34 | 88 | a3 » 60;cloudy 88 | 39 | 37 ’ 
6 | 31 | 38 38 » 68\fair 35 | 39 | 35 || 30, 01 
7 | 40) 46 | 46 » 50'¢ 34 | 40 | 86 9 
8} 35 | 44 | 36 » 76 fair a4 | 39 | 38 |» 
9 | 36 | 42 | 40 » 89 cloudy 40 | 40 | 34 || 29, 
10} 40 | 40 | 36 » 87 cloudy 32 | 38 | 40 | 30, 02/cloudy 
a1 ' 38 ' 42) 41 » 72 cloudy ! 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 29, 1824, to January 27, 1825, both inclusive. 
























3 3 ; | Ex. Bills, | Ex. Bills 

et eed L 

4 u ~ 3 4 4 10001, | 10004. 
- 

& ole at 2d. per |-at 14d, 

oo 7 “ < Dey. | per Day, 










101 
101 
101 


55 pm. |5456 pm. 
55 pm. 
58 pm. 


59pm. 
759 pm. 


$ 





57 pm 







101 






















1 . 
1 62 pm. (6264 pm. 
1 56 pm. [58 55 pm. 
106 57 58 pm. 
1 60 60 pm. 
1 66 66 pm. 
1 65 66 pm. 
1 pn. 

67 

68 
106 68 

64 

62 pm. 

64 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK,.snd.Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 




















